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WILLIAM FORBES. 

William Forbes, the first bishop of Edinburgh^ was bom 
at Aberdeen in the year ] 585. His father was Thomas 
Forbes, a respectable citizen descended from Forbes of Cor- 
sinday, whose ancestor was the second son of the same 
Lord Forbes from whom Forbes of Corse derived his 
lineage. His mother was Janet the sister of Dr James 
Cargill, an eminent physician of Aberdeen, whose name is 
honourably mentioned in the annals of those sciences which 
he chiefly cultivated. " It is manifest," says Dr Pulteney, 
" from the nature of his communications to his friends, both 
on the continent and at home, that he must have been ex- 
tremely well acquainted with the botany of the age. There 
is sufficient evidence that he had studied botany and ana- 
tomy at Basil, during the time that Caspar Bauhine held 
the professorship in those sciences, fbr whom a chair was 
first erected in that city, in 1589. This celebrated profes- 
sor enumerates Dr Cargill among those who transmitted 
seeds and specimens to him. Gesner records the same ser- 
yoii. II. B 
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2 WILLIAM FORBES. 

vices on his part. At home* Lobel, in his Adversaria, 
acknowledges the like communications^ and repeatedly 
speaks of him in very respectful terms, as a philosopher, 
and as well skilled in the sciences of botany and anatomy/** 
The hyperbolical praise which he receives in the following 
epigram of William Johnston, may at least serve to evince 
that he enjoyed a very high reputation in his own country : 

Cos tulit Hippocratem, Galenum Pergama, tantis 

Una fuit nimium patria stricta viris : 
Jactat utrique pares tamen Abraedonia cives, 

Dunaeum raedicum Liddeliumque suum* 
Cargillum adjicias, urbis ni fallor alumnos 

Unius tales patria nulla tulit ; 
Tantaque non dubito si fert tria lumina tellus, 

Quin coelum soles possit habere duos. 

From the grammar school, where he had made uncom- 
mon progress, Forbes was at the early age of twelve re- 
moved to Marischal College, and after the usual period of 
four years he took the degree of A. M. The principal, 
Gilbert Gray, was so much pleased with his scholarship and 
modesty, that he procured his appointment to a professor* 
ghip of logic. It was his duty to teach the logic of Aris- 
totle, whom he very strenuously defended against the at- 
tacks of Kamus. This office he resigned at the expiration 
of four years, and afterwards prosecuted his theological 
studies on the continent. Having landed at Dantzig, he 
travelled through a great part of Prussia and Poland. lie 
studied in several of the universities, particularly those of 
Helmstadt and Heidelberg. Diligently resorting to the 
public libraries, he rendered himself familiar with the writ- 
ings of the fathers and schoolmen ; and in the Hebrew lan- 
guage he became a great proficient, or, according to the 
expression of his biographer, equalled the skill of any Jew. 

^ Pulteney's Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England, vol. 
ii. p. 2. Dr Cargill died in September IGl^. 
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After spending four years in Germany, he went to Holland, 
and visited the university of Leyden, where his relation Dr 
Jack was then a professor of philosophy. He was anxious 
to extend his travels to France and Italy, hut being deter- 
red by the delicate state of his health, he sailed for England. 

From London he proceeded to Oxford, where his learn- 
ing was held in so much estimation that he was offered 
the professorship of Hebrew in that university : but his 
Countryman Dr Craig, physician to the king, advised him 
to consult his health by returning to his native air ; and he 
accordingly arrived at Aberdeen, after an absence of five 
years, when, according to an obvious calculation, he must 
have attained the age of twenty- five. The corporation im- 
mediately conferred upon him the freedom of the city. 
When his health was in some measure restored, he was 
appointed minister of Alford, and was afterwards removed 
to Monymusk. 

He speedily acquired the reputation of a most eloquent 
preacher, and after a short interval he became one of the 
ministers of Aberdeen. During the king's visit to St 
Andrews in the year 1617^ Forbes was created D. D. As 
the state of his health was still very infirm, he was willing 
to exchange his cure for an academical office. In the year 
1618 he was nominated principal of Marischal College. 
Although this college had only been founded in 1593, he 
was the fourth that held the office.^ Robert Howie, who 
removed to St Andrews, was succeeded by Gilbert Gray in 
1598. He died towards the close of the year 1614, and 
was succeeded by Andrew Aidy, who had formerly resided 
at Dantzig, and who is enumerated among the Latin poets 
of the age.* He appears to have exposed himself to some 

* Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol. ii. p. 1 18. 

' Andreae Aidii Abredonensis Scoti Pastoria, in decern distributa 
Eclogas. Dantisci, 1610, 8vo. He is said to have written *< De 
Ethica, lib.l. 8vo.** (Catalogues of Scotish Writers, p. 70.) 
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difficulties in consequenee of a dispute with P. Forbes re- 
latiye to the lawfulness of prayers for the dead ; but which 
side of the question he espoused, we are left to conjecture. 
In a petition to the king, he alludes to this controversy, and 
states that he had submitted it to the determination of the 
archbishop and the university of St Andrews. He further 
states that the bishop of Aberdeen aimed at the petitioner's 
place, for his own son's preferment ; and that finding him- 
self unable to oppose the bishop's influence, and being de- 
sirous to live in peace and quiet, he was willing to relin- 
quish the office, and even his native soil, provided the king 
would grant him a settlement in some other place, where 
he might reader any service to his majesty, the church, or 
the country.^ This grasping bishop was probably Alexan- 
der Forbes, who died in 1618. Whether the office was 
vacated by Aidy's resignation or death, I have not yet as- 
certained. 

In this new situation, Dr Forbes discharged his duty 
with learning and zeal. He not only read lectures in 
divinity, but likewise taught the Hebrew language. This 
office he only retained between two and three years, having 
been succeeded by Dr Dun in 1621. He was next induced 
to accept of a pastoral charge in Edinbur^, where however 
he soon discovered that his character and doctrines were 
held in much less estimation than in his native city.^ 
Aberdeen was the strong-hold of episcopacy, and its clergy 
were among the most learned and respectable of the epis- 
copalians ; but in Edinburgh the presbyterians were the 
dominant party, and Dr Forbes therefore found himself 
placed in a situation far from agreeable. When he already 
thought of resigning his living, his old friends at Aberdeen 
invited him to resume his spiritual labours among them, 

» Maidment*s Analecta Scotica, vol. ii. p. 337. Aidy's petition, 
which is printed from Sir James Balfour's MSS., is without a dale. 
• Calderwood's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, p. 788, 795. 
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and there he continued to reside till near the close of his 
life. 

When Eang Charles visited Edinburgh in the year 1633, 
Forbes was one of those who preached before him ; and the 
king was so much struck with his eloquence^ that when he 
erected the new see, he spontaneously nominated him as 
the first bishop. His patent bears the date of January 26^ 
1634. He was consecrated in the month of February, and 
soon afterwards removed his wife and children to Edin* 
burgh/ but he was not long permitted to enjoy his new 
dignity: he died on the J 1th of April, before he had com- 
pleted the third month of his episcopate, and when he had 
only attained the forty-ninth year of his age. Jiis remains 
were interred in the cathedral church of St Giles. 

Bishop Forbes was a man of very extensive readings but 
he did not himself publish any work. He wrote copious 
animadversions on the works of Cardinal Bellarmin, and 
after his death, these papers came into the possession of 
Dr Baron^ who intended to prepare them for the press ; 
but the national commotions speedily ensued, and this de- 
sign was never executed, nor has their subsequent fate been 
ascertained. These animadversions^ which his biographer 
describes as elaborate and nervous^ filled the margin of 
the cardinal's works, printed at Paris in four volumes.* 
Twenty-four years after the author s death, Thomas Sydserf, 

* Spalding's History of the Troubles in Scotland, vol. i. p. 24. 
Edinb. 1828-9, 2 vols. 4to. " Mr Andrew Forbes, one of the 
youngest sons to the bishop of Edinburgh, was professor of humanity 
in the town of St Jean d' Angel, near the town of La Rochelle." 
(Catalogues of .Scotish Writers, p. 124. Edinb. 1833, 8vo.) 

* Bishop Forbes, says Urquhart, *<was so able a scholar, that 
since the daies of Scotus Subtilis,^here was never any that professed 
either divinity or philosophy in Scotland, that in either of those 
(Multies did parallel him. He left manuscripts of great learning be- 
hind him, which, as I am informed, were bought at a good rate b/ 
Doctor Laud, late archbishop of Canterbury." (Jewel, p. 215.) 
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bishop of Galloway,' published '' Considerationes modestae 
et pacificae Controversiarum de Justificatione, Purgatorio, 
Invocatione Sanctorum et Christo Mediatore^ Eucharistia, 
per Gulielmum Forbesium, S, T. D. et Episcopura Edin- 
burgensem primum. Opus posthumum, diu desideratum.'' 
Lond. 1658, 8vo. The preface, subscribed T. G., that is, 
Thomas Gallovidiensis, is followed by an account of the 
author 8 life. This volume, which was reprinted at Helm- 
stadt in the year 1704, attracted a very considerable degree 
of attention^ and is mentioned by many of the continental 
writers.* Any honest plan for promoting peace may seem 
to merit praise ; but it is a very indifferent method of se- 
curing the peace of the protestant church, by offering to 
meet the papists half-way. This is reforming backwards. 

The character of the learned author has thus been drawn 
by Bishop J3umet : " He was a grave and eminent divine ; 
my father, that knew him long, and being of council for 
him in his law-matters, had occasion to know him well, 
has often told me, that he never saw him but he thought 
his heart was in heaven, and he was never alone with him 
but he felt within himself a commentary on these words of 
the apostles, < Did not our hearts bum within us, while he 
yet talked with us, and opened to us the scriptures V He 
preached with a zeal and vehemence, that made him forget 
all the measures of time, two or three hours was no extra- 
ordinary thing for him ; those sermons wasted his strength 
so fast, and his ascetical course of life was such, that he 
supplyed it so scantly that he dyed within a year after his 
promotion; so he only appeared there long enough to 
be known, but not long enough to do what might have 
been otherwise expected from so great a prelate. That 
little remnant of his that is in print shews how learned he 



* Baillie*8 Letters and Journals, vol. ii. p. 426. 
' Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. v. p. 396. Bayle, Dictionaire His- 
torique et Critique, torn. ii. p. 119^. 
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WILLIAM FORBES. 7 

was. I do not deny but his earnest desire of a general 
peace and union among all Christians has made him too 
favourable to many of the corruptions in the church of 
Rome : but tho' a charity that is not well ballanced may 
carry one to very indiscreet things^ yet the principle from 
whence they flowed in him was so truly good, that the er^ 
rors to which it carried him ought to be either excused, or 
at least to be very gently censured."* 

This was not the only attempt at a general pacification 
among Christians. Erasmus^ among others, had made an 
effort at what he not unaptly describes as " patching up' 
the peace of the church ;^ and his example was followed 
by several protestants, of whom the most conspicuous were 
Jean de Serres, the learned editor of Plato,' and Grotiu!(, 
equally celebrated as a jurist and a theologian.* Several 
years after the death of Forbes^ he published a pacific 
work, which immediately produced a state of warfare with 
Andre Rivet, professor of divinity in the university of Ley- 
den. The principal portion of this volume consists of 
Cassander's consultation on the articles of religion contro- 
verted between the two parties, with the annotations of the 
editor subjoined. Both of them were men of a pacific spi- 

* Burnetts Life of William Bedell, D. D. Bishop of Kilmore in 
Ireland, pref. Lond. 168d, 8vo. See likewise his Letter writ by 
the last Assembly General of the Clergy of France, p. 136. A por- 
trait of Bishop Forbes may be found in Pinkerton*8 Iconographia 
Scotica, or Portraits of illustrious Persons of Scotland. Lond. 1797, 
4to. 

* D. Erasmi Roterodami Liber de Sarcienda Ecclesiae Concor- 
dia, deque Sedandis Opinionum Dissidiis : cum ali isnonnullis lectu 
dignis. Omnia recens nata, et nunc primum typis excusa. Ant- 
verpiae, 1533, 8vo. 

* Serranus de Fide Catholioa, sive Principiis Religionis Christi. 
anae, communi omnium Christianorum consensu, semper et ubique 
ratis. Paris. 1597, fol. Paris. 1607, 8vo. 

* Via ad Pacem Ecclesiasticam. Amst. 1642, 8vo. Oroti 
Opera Theologica, tom. iii. Amst. 1679, 3 torn. fol. 
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8 WILLIAM FORBES. 

lit, and under almost every form the love of peace is en- 
titled to commendation ; but to expect a union of protes- 
tants and papists, the parties still remaining papists and 
protestants, is certainly to expect what is morally impossi- 
ble. Is an infallible church to acknowledge itself guilty of 
error ; or is a reformed church to stifle the clearest convic- 
tions of which the intellect is susceptible, in order to gain 
a hollow and miserable semblance of peace ? Grotius, like 
Bishop Forbes, was led by the spirit of conciliation to 
make unwarrantable concessions to the Romanists,^ not 
considering, what however was abundantly obvious, that 
all concessions short of the most absolute submission, must 
prove utterly unavailing. Beside the common bond of 
Christian charity, protestants can have no spiritual union 
with papists. One of the most extraordinary projects of 
union was that which Dr Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, 

^ '< Omnia," says Salmasius with too much truth, ** in religione 
Aomana etiam pravissima defendit, ineptissima colorat, stultissima 
excusat, vitiosissima purgat, durissima emoUit, gravissima elevat, 
crassissima deglutit, crudissima concoquit, impiissima tolerat." 
(Simplicii Verini ad Justum Pacium Epistola : sive, Judicium de 
Libre postumo H. Grotii, p 32. Hagiopoli, 1646, 8vo.) On the 
religion of Grotius, the following epigram was written by Menage. 
(Poemata, p. 140. edit. Amst. 1687, 12mo.) 

Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamin, Pylos, Argos, Athenae, 
Siderei certant vatis de patria Uomeri : 
Grotiadae certant de relligione Socinus, 
Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus, Roma, Lutherus. 

Dr Smith has remarked that " the cruel usage which he received 
from the dominant party in his native country, and his unmeasured 
hatred of Calvinism, together with a politic suppleness which seems to 
have deeply infected his character, betrayed him into the semblance 
of homage to almost every thing, whether popish or Socinian, which 
opposed the great principles of the Reformation. But on his dying 
bed, we have reason to believe that his best feelings revived and he 
fled to the glorious hope of the gospel.*' (Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah, vol. ii. p. 307.) 
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discussed with Du Pin, an eminent doctor of the Sorbonne.'^ 
This union was to proceed on the principle of the respec- 
tive churches of England and France retaining the greatest 
part of their peculiar doctrines : what portion either the 
one or the other was expected to relinquish, does not so 
clearly appear. Any advances from a poor protestant 
church, especially if it had renounced the name and forms 
of episcopacy, would have been received with abundant 
coldness ; but this popish church was sufl&ciently rich and 
splendid to attract the regard of a primate, who evinced no 
particular inclination to conciliate the English dissenters. 

* See filftckburne's Confessional, p. Ixxvi. 3d edit. Lond. 1770, 
8vo. In order to promote this projected union between two apos- 
tolical churches, P. F. le Courayer, a canon regular of St Genevieve, 
published an elaborate work entitled *' Dissertation sur la Validite 
des Ordinations des Anglois, et sur la Succession des Evesques de 
I'Eglise Anglicane ; avec les Preuves justificatives des Faits avancez 
dans cet Ouvrage." Bruxelles, 1723, 2 part. 8vo. This disserta- 
tion having been attacked by Hardouin and several other writers, he 
next produced his " Defence de la Dissertation sur la Validity des 
Ordinations des Anglois, contre les differentes Reponses qui y ont 
4t4 faites ; avec les Preuves," &c. Brux. 1726, 2 torn. 12mo. Each 
volume is divided into two parts. In 1727 the university of Oxford 
conferred upon him, by diploma, the degree of D. D. But in his 
own country a di£ferent estimate was formed of his services ; and he 
was exposed to so much persecution, that at the beginning of the 
ensuing year he sought refuge in England. The last of his publica- 
tions on this subject bears the title of " Relation Historique et Apc- 
logetique des Sentimens et de la Conduite du P. Le Courayer, 
Chanoine Regulier de Ste. Genevieve ; avec les Preuves," &c. 
Amst. 1729, 2 tom. 12mo. In England he experienced a very kind 
reception, and, among other favours, received a pension of one hun- 
dred, afterwards augmented to two hundred pounds a-year. Here 
be spent the remainder of a very long life, having died in 1776 at 
the age of ninety-five. Although he did not formally renounce the 
Komish communion, he finally subsided into opinions not remote 
from those of the unitarians. (General Biographical Dictionary, 
vol. X. p. 348. Biographia Britannica, vol. iv. p. 311} 2d edit.) 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 



William Drummond was bom at HawtLornden on the 
13th of December 1585. His father was Sir John Drum- 
mond, descended from the family of Carnock, a branch of 
the more illustrious family of Stobhall, from which the 
queen derives her remote lineage through Anabella Drum- 
mond, the mother of James the First. The poet's mother 
was Anne the daughter of William Fowler ;^ and she is de- 
scribed as " a woman of excellent breeding, and of a good 
and virtuous life." William was the eldest of four sons, 
and there were three daughters by the same marriage. 

» He is commonly described as Sir William Fowler, secretary to 
the queen, but this account of his quality is evidently erroneous. 
The secretary was his son, who bore the same name with himself; 
nor does it appear that either of them received the honour of knight- 
hood. The son followed the queen to England ; and a list of the 
officers of her council, dated in October 1603, describes him a 
** Secretarie, and Master of the Bequests." (Lodgers Illustrations 
of British History, vol, iii. p. 209.) In 1587, we find him denomi- 
nated parson of Hawick ; and the records of the presbytery, 2 Sept. 
1612, mention him as then dead. It is however more than probable 
that he continued a layman, and, at a period when such irregular 
proceedings were not uncommon, enjoyed the temporalities of that 
living without residence and without qualification. His poems are 
not unknown to those who are acquainted wi(h the literary history 
of that age. Of some of his manuscripts, as well as those of his ne- 
phew, Mr Laing has given an account in the Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. tv. 
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The earlier part of his education he received at the High 
School of Edinburgh, where he began to distinguish him- 
self by the superiority of his talents ; and being afterwards 
remoYed to the uniyersity, which was then a very recent 
institution, he took the degree of A. M. in the year 1605. 
We are particularly informed that he did not confine his 
attention to the metaphysical learning commonly taught in 
the schools, but likewise applied himself to the study of 
mathematics and of ancient authors. During the follow- 
ing year, his &ther sent him to complete his education in 
France ; and in the university of Bourges he is said to 
have devoted himself with great assiduity and success to 
the study of the civil law ; a study necessary to a lawyer, 
and useful to a scholar. 

After an absence of four years, he returned to his native 
country in 1610; and his friends now expected that he 
would devote himself to the practice of a lucrative profes- 
sion, for which he seemed eminently qualified by his ta- 
lents and learning.! The bar must however have present- 
ed very few attractions to a youth of his elegant taste and 
delicate sensibility: the municipal law was then but a 
dreary path, beset with thorns which never blossomed; 
and, what was particularly discouraging, there was not a 
single elementary book, there were no institutions of our 
law, from which a young student could derive a compre- 



* The lord president Lockhart is said to have averred, that if he 
had followed the legal profession, he might have made the best figure 
of any lawyer in his time. But the accuracy of this tradition, says Mr 
Maitiand, ** may reasonably be doubted. Drummond has left a re- 
cord of the books read by him between 1606 and 1614<, from which 
it is apparent that literature occupied a much larger portion of his 
attention than law. In the detail of his studies, which were in a. 
great measure confined to the most popular poety and romances of 
the time, he mentions no other work on law than the Institutes of 
Justinian.** (Introduction to Drummond*s Poems. Edinh 1832, 
4to.) 
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hensive knowledge of those principles which were after- 
wards to direct his practice. His systematic doctrines were 
indeed to a great extent borrowed from the ancient civil- 
ianSj and the study of the civil law was generally prosecut- 
ed in some foreign university ; but^ besides an indispensa- 
ble attendance in the courts, his final preparation for the 
practice of his profession consisted in reading the statute 
law, and such collections of maxims and reports as were 
then circulated in manuscript. Nor was Drummond com- 
pelled by any domestic considerations to overcome his re- 
pugnance : he was beyond the reach of that original im- 
pulse which has directed many a lawyer to reputation and 
emolument ; for^ about the period of his return from the 
continent^ the death of his father left him in possession of 
an estate sufficient to maintain him in the liberal style of 
a gentleman. 

He now retired to his family residence at Hawthomden, 
seven miles from Edinburgh, and resumed the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics. The immediate vicinity pre- 
sents an air of such romantic beauty, tha*^ a poet could 
scarcely have found a more suitable habitation : his house 
is erected on the edge of a woody cliff which overhangs 
the river Esk ; and at one extremity of the variegated and 
sequestered glen stand the ruins of the baronial castle and 
the collegiate church of Rosslyn. The ancient caves of 
Hawthomden, and the adjacent moor of Rosslyn, where 
Comyn and Eraser gained a signal victory over the English, 
have likewise their peculiar effect in impressing the imagi- 
nation. Near the poet's house is a seat hewn in the solid 
rock, and still described by the name of the Cypress- grove ; 
a name which it obtained from the circumstance of his hav- 
ing frequented this spot when engaged in the composition 
of a work which bears that title. 

Here Damon ' sat/ whose songs did sometime grace 
The murmuring Esk ; may roses shade the place. 
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In this delightful seclusion he devoted himself to the 
general improyement of his mind, and to the occasional ex- 
ercise of his fine talents ; and many of his poems appear 
to have been composed about this period of his life. * He 
chieflj cultivated the familiarity of the university men^ and 
other individuals of genius and learning : among his own 
countrymen, he enjoyed the particular friendship of the 
earl of Stirling, the earl of Ancram, Arthur Johnston, and 
John Adamson ; and among the English poets, his great- 
est intimacy and correspondence was with Ben Jonson and 
Michael Drayton. The grandfather of Jonson was origi- 
nally from Annandale^ where Johnstone is still a very pre- 
valent name. In the year 1619, when this celebrated poet 
had attained the age of forty-five, he travelled from Lon- 
don on foot, for the express purpose of paying Drummond 
a visit ; and at Hawthomden he spent three or four weeks 
with every appearance of satisfaction.^ The heads of some 
of Jonson's conversations on subjects of literature, together 
with his own impressions of Jonson's character, he commit- 
ted to writing, with the manifest intention of occasionally 
referring to this as a private record : many years after his 
deaths this paper was communicated to the public, appar- 
ently in a somewhat mutilated form ; and as it does not 
represent his distinguished guest as altogether faultless, the 

^ The first edition of his poems has the following title : " Poems, 
amorous, funerall, diuine, pastorall, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, 
Madrigals. By W. D. the author of the Teares on the Death of 
Moeliades." Edinbvrgh, printed by Andro Hart, 1616, 4to. An- 
other edition, or the same edition with a new title, bears " Poems, 
by William Drvmmond of Hawthome-denne. The second impres- 
sion." Edinbvrgh, printed by Andro Hart, 1616, 4to. 

^ To this visit another poet of exquisite talents makes the follow- 
ing allusion : 

Then will I dress once more the faded bower, 
Where Jonson sat in Drummond*s classic shade. 

Collinses Ode to John Home. 
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amiable and esteemed writer has incurred the rabid cen- 
sure of Mr Gifford, the late editor of Jonson's works J If 
Drummond had resembled some more recent authors^ who 
have yiolated all the decencies of private life by ministering 
to the gross appetite of the public with ridiculous or dis- 
paraging tales of their friends and acquaintance, the justice 
of this strong condemnation could not safely have been dis- 
puted ; but what person of ordinary candour will thus cen- 
sure an act which, to all human appearance^ was entirely 
unconnected with malevolent or ungenerous motives? 

The poet's tranquillity was exposed to a severe interrup- 
tion from the unfortunate issue of his first love. He be- 
came deeply enamoured of a beautiful young lady, the 
daughter of Cunningham of Bams ; he met with a suitable 
return, and a day was fixed for their nuptials, but before 
that day arrived, her life was terminated by a rapid fever. 
Such an event as this, which would have afiected a lover 
of the most ordinary sensibility, could not but sink deeply 
into the heart of one who had assiduously cherished the 
sofler feelings, and whose habits of seclusion were so direct- 
ly calculated to preserve a lasting impression of melancho- 
ly. He was so overwhelmed with grief that he found it 
necessary to try the effect of a change of objects ; and he 
accordingly retired to the continent, where he spent about 
eight years. 

His longest residence was at Paris and Rome ; but he 
travelled through Fmnce, Germany, and Italy, visited the 
most celebrated universities, and conversed with men of 
learning. In the course of his peregrinations, he is said to 
have formed an excellent collection, not only of the ancient 
classics, but likewise of the best writers in the French, 

» Gifford*8 Memoirs of Jonson, p. cxxx. This charge has been 
sufficiently repelled by Sir Walter Scott in his Provincial Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 133. See likewise Dr Drake's Morn- 
ings in Springs vol. i. p. 286« 
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Italian, and Spanish languages. He presented to the uni- 
yereity of Edinhurgh a collection of books and manuscripts^ 
of which he printed a catalogue in the year 1627, prefixing 
to it an appropriate preface written in Latin. ^ Of this 
well-known collection, the value, that is, the extrinsic or 
pecuniary value, which was far from being inconsiderable 
at first, has been immensely increased by the lapse of two 
centuries. It contains many Scotish and English publica-^ 
tions of singular rarity. 

When Drummond returned to Scotland, he found his 
countrymen divided by fears and animosities. He now 
spent some time at the residence of his brother-in-law Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet, a learned man, and a liberal en- 
courager of learning. Having continued in a state of celi- 
bacy till the age of forty-seven, he in 1632 married Eliza- 
beth Logan; a lady in whom he traced a strong resem- 
blance to his first mistress. She is commonly represented 
as the grand- daugther of Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig ; 
but, according to Hay, her father, who was altogether un- 
connected with that family, was minister of Edlestone in 
the county of Peebles, and her mother was the daughter of 
a shepherd.* Of this marriage, there were five sons and 
four daughters. John, the eldest son, died in his youth ; 
William was knighted by Charles the Second, and lived to 
an advanced age ;^ Robert was married, but died about the 
age of forty without children ; the two youngest, Richard 
and James, died in their infancy. The eldest daughter 

» Avctarivm Bibliothecac Edinbvrgenae, sive Catalogus Librorum 
quos Guilielmus Drummondus ab Hawthornden Bibliothecac D. D. 
Q. anno 1627. Edinbvrgi, excudebant Haeredes Andrae Hart, 
1627, 4to. 

« Hay's Memoirs, vol. Ik p. 105. MS. Adv. Lib. 

3 Sir William firummond is more celebrated for his jovially than 
for his literature. See Dr Pennecuik*8 Poems, p 49, 62. An hon- 
ourable instance of his humanity is recorded in the Memoirs of 
George Brysson, p. 285. 
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Elizabeth was married to Dr Henryson, an eminent physi- 
cian in Edinburgh ; ^ but the other three, Margaret, Ana- 
bella, and Jane, died very young. ^ 

The father was a decided cavalier^ and wielded his pen, 
though not his sword, in the king's service ; and being 
reputed a malignant, he was exposed to some of the usual 
molestations of those unhappy times. The tragical fate of 
^ his sovereign is said to have hastened his own dissolution : 
we are informed by Bishop Sage that Drummond, being 
weakened by hard study and by disease, w as so overwhelm - 
ed with extreme grief and anguish that he died on the 4th of 
December 1649. But as the king was executed on the 
30th of January, an interval of more than ten months must 
have occurred between his death and that of his faithful 
subject ; an interval so long as to render the biographer's 
inference somewhat questionable. He had nearly com- 
pleted the sixty-fourth year of his age. His remains were 
interred in the church of Lasswade, which stands at the 
distance of about a mile from Hawthornden. Through 
life he is said to have maintained^ character of uniform 
respectability ; uniting with his other qualities that of con- 
sistent piety, and blending morality with his devotion. 
His death was affectionately lamented by his friend Colonel 
Lauder of Hatton, who has left several other specimens of 
his poetical talents, and who was not the only Scotish 
soldier of this period that evinced his love of the Muses. 

Drummond was evidently a man of superior talents and 

* This was probably Henry Henryson, M. D. of Elvingston, 
whose Latin version of the hundred and fourth psalm occurs in the 
Octupla. Edinb. 1696, 8vo. He is more commonly called Hender- 
son, which is a corruption of the other name. Elizabeth, the heiress 
of her father Dr Henry Henderson of Elvington, was married to 
John Clerk of Pennecuik. (Inquisitionum Abbreviatio, vol. i. Had- 
dington, 341.) 

« Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p. 573, compared with Sage's 
Life of Drummond, p. vi. 
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accomplishments. We are informed that he was familiar- 
Ij acquainted with the best Greek and Latin authors : his 
long residence on the continent afforded him an excellent 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the living lan- 
guages ; and he is said to hare spoken French, Italian^ and 
Spanish^ as fluently as his native tongue. To his graver 
qualiflcations he added no mean proficiency in music ; and 
he occasionally sought a relaxation from his studies by 
playing on the lute, *' which he did to admiration." He 
seems to have devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
the invention or improvement of various instruments and 
machines, applicable to various purposes of peace or war. 
They are curiously enumerated, to the extent of sixteen^ 
in a patent which he obtained in the year 1627, and which 
secured to him the sole right and property within the king- 
dom of Scotland for the space of twenty-one years. ^ 

His literary productions exhibit considerable variety. 
His compositions in prose chiefly consist of the Cypress 
Grove, some political tracts, and the history of the five 
Jameses ; a work which embraces the history of Scotland 
from 1423 to 1542.^ "The best of Druramond's prose 
works," says Mr Headley, " is his Cypress Grove, which, 
though quaint in its style, is worth reading for its vein of 
dignified morality." His history, which has alternately 
been the object of extravagant commendation and unspar- 
ing censure, cannot now be regarded as a work of much 
value or interest : the author's materials are not general- 

1 Drumroond's Works, p. 235. 

* The History of Scotland, from the year 1423 until the year 
1542: containing the Lives and Reigns of James the 1. the II. the 
IIL the IV. the V. with several Memorials of State, during the 
Reigns of James VI. and Charles I. By William Drummond of 
Hauthornden. With a prefatory introduction by Mr Hall of Grays- 
Inn. Lond. 1655, fol. The volume contains portraits of the author 
and of the &re Jameses. There are other three editions in a sepa- 
rate form. 
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Ij drawn from recondite sources^ and his manner is to 
rhetorical. For the reputation which he still retains 
Drummond is chiefly indebted, not to his historical^ but t 
his poetical excellence ; and^ in the opinion of competcn 
judges, he is entitled to a distinguished place among th 
English poets of that age. As few of his poems extend t 
a considerable lengthy his genius cannot be estimated h 
the success of any great and continued eflFbrt ; but not with 
standing the shortness of his flights^ he generally soars 01 
bright and steady wings. He is conspicuous for his deli 
cate sensibility and warmth of fancy; and with thes 
qualities^ so essential in an amatory poet, he unites unconi 
mon skill in versification. His taste seems in a grea 
measure to have been formed upon the Italian model, no 
are his compositions entirely free from Italian conceits 
but he commonly maintains a degree of elegant simplicity 
to which few English poets of that age have attained. 

The reputation which Drummond enjoyed during hi 
life^ appears to have suffered some diminution after hi: 
death. He was a gentleman^ says Edward Phillips, " wh( 
imitating the Italian manner of versifying, vented hh 
amours in sonnets, canzonets, and madrigals, and, to mj 
thinking, in a style sufficiently smooth and delightful ; and 
therefore why so utterly disregarded and layd aside al 
present^ 1 leave to the more curious palats in poetry." ^ 
After an interval of more than a century, the same com- 
plaint of unmerited neglect was repeated by Mr Headley 
'' Without ostentatious praise (which is always to be sus- 
pected,) it is but truth to observe that many of his son- 
nets^ those more especially which are divested of Italian 
conceits, resemble the best Greek epigrams in their bes< 
taste, in that exquisite delicacy of sentiment^ and simpli- 
city of expression^ for which our language has no single 

* Phillips's Tbeatrum Poetarum, or compleat Collection of the 
Poets, part ii. p. 193. Lend. 1675, l2mo. 
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term, but which is known to all classical readers by the 
word a(/>cX6ta. It is in vain we lament the fate of many of 
our poets, who have undeservedly fallen victims to a pre- 
mature oblivion, when the finished productions of this man 
are little known and still less read." ^ 

Drummond's sonnets form a very considerable propor- 
tion of his poetical works. The following four may be se- 
lected as a specimen of the entire collection ; and they 
are here exhibited in modem orthography. 

I know that all beneath the moon decays. 

And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In Time's great periods shall return to nought ; 

That fairest states have fatal nights and days : 

I know how all the Muse^s heavenly lays, 
With toil of spright which are so dearly bought. 
As idle sounds, of few or none are sought, j 

And that nought lighter is than airy praise : 

I know frail beauty like the purple flower, 
To which one mom oft birth and death aBfords ; 
That love a jarring is of minds* accords. 

When sense and will invassal reason's power. 

Know what I list, this all cannot me move 

But that, O me ! I both must write and love. 

With flaming horns the Bull now brings the year. 

Melt do the horrid mountains* helms of snow, 

The silver floods in pearly channels flow. 
The late- bare woods green anadems do wear; 

The nightingale, forgetting winter*s woe. 
Calls up the lazy morn her notes to hear ; 

Those flowers are spread which names of princes bear, 

Some red, some azure, white, and golden grow. 
Here lows a heifer, there bewailing strays 

A harmless lamb, not far a stag rebounds ; 
The shepherds sing to grazing flocks sweet lays, 

And all about the echoing air resounds. 

* Headley's Biographical Sketches (p. xlv.) prefixed to Select 
Beauties of Ancient Sn^lisb Poetry. Lend. 1 787, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Hills, dales, woods, floods, and every thing doth change, 
But she in rigour, I in love am strange. 

Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold. 
With gentle tides which on your temples flow. 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow. 

Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enroll'd ; 

Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe, 

When first I did their burning rays behold. 
Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 

Than of the Thracian harper have been told. 

Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 
Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 

Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice, 
And think how little is 'twixt life's extremes. 

The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers. 

Shall once, aye me ! not spare that spring of yours. 

What doth it serve to see sun's burning face. 

And skies enamelVd with both th' Indies' gold, 

Or moon at night in jetty chariot rolled. 
And all the glory of that starry place ? 

What doth it serve earth *s beauties to behold. 
The mountains* pride, the meadows' flowing grace. 

The stately comeliness of forests old. 
The sport of floods, which would themselves embrace ? 
What doth it serve to hear the Sylvans' songs, 

The wanton merle, the nightingale*s sad strains, 
Which in dark shades seem to deplore my wrongs ? 

For what doth serve all that this world contains, 
Sith she, for whom those once to me were dear, 
No part of them can have now with me here ? 

To some of his compositions, which he has described as 
fiongs, this title is by no means applicable ; it is neither 
applicable to the vein of poetry, nor to the measure of the 
verse. One striking poem, which he entitles a song, is 
written in heroic couplets, and contains such passages as 
this: 

And tell me, thou who dost so much admire 
This little vapour, smoke, this spark or fire, 
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Which life is call'd, what doth it thee bequeath 
But some few years which birth draws out to death ? 
Which if thou paragon with lustres run, 
And them whose career is but now begun, 
In day's great vast they shall far less appear, 
Than with the sea when matched is a tear. 
But why would'st thou here longer wish to be ? 
One year doth serve all nature's pomp to see, 
Nay, even one day and night : this moon, that sun. 
Those lesser fires about this round which run. 
Be but the same which, under Saturn's reign, 
Did the serpenting seasons interchain. 
How oft doth life grow less by living long, 
And what excelleth but what dieth young ? ' 

His collection of sacred verses, which lie entitles 
Flowres of Sion,^ contains much poetical imagery and ex- 
pression. Some of the topics cannot be yery safely ap- 
proached by a poet, who must place his chief reliance on 
the exercise of his fancy ; and the subsequent lines of this 
writer may sometimes occur to the recollection of his rea- 
der: 

Who would this Eden force with wit or sense, 
A cherubim shall find to bar him thence. 

One of the longest poems in this collection, entitled a 
Iljmne on the fairest Faire, contains the following among 
many other striking passages : 

Ah I as a pilgrim who the Alps doth pass, 
Or Atlas' temples crown'd with winter's glass, 
The airy Caucasus, the Apennine, 
Tyrenea cliffs where sun doth never shine. 
When he some heaps of hills hath over-went. 
Begins to think on rest, his journey spent, 

^ Ov ol Bto\ <f>CKoviTiv d7ro6vT}(rK€i vtos* 

Menandri Fragmenta, p. 48. edit. Meineke< 

^ FJowres of Sion. By William Drvmmond of Hawthomcf. 
(^enne. To which is adjoyned his Cypresse Groue. 1623, 4to. 
Edenbovrgh, printed by John Hart, 1630, 4to. 
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Till, mounting some tall mountain, he doth find 
More heights before him than he left behind : 
With halting pace so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded circuits of thy praise, 
Some part of way I thought to have o*er-run, 
But now I see how scarce I have begun, 
With wonders new my spirits range possest, 
And wand'ring wayless in a maze them rest. 

It has been suggested by Mr Headley that one would 
be induced to suppose Pope must have remembered these 
lines, when he wrote a well-known passage in his Essaj on 
Criticism. The subsequent couplet, which occurs in the 
same hymn, is remarkable for its energetic simplicity : 

Uncomprehensible by reachless height, 
And unperceived by excessive light. 

Another poem of considerable length he entitles the 
Shadow of Judgment. It is left in an unfinished state, 
and is not included iil the collection published under the 
direction of Sir John Scot ; ^ but it nevertheless contains 
many passages worthy of the author's reputation. An ele- 
gant critic has remarked that the following verses, describ- 
ing God moved to wrath, are in Milton's manner : 

So seeing earth, of angels once the inn, 
Mansion of saints, defloured all by sin, 

^ Poems by that most famous wit Mr William Drummond of 
Hawthornden. Lond. 1656, 8vo. The editor was Edward Phil- 
lips, the nephew of Milton. The same edition was exhibited under 
a new and fantastic title, with the date of 1659. A more extensive 
collection of his poems is to be found in the Works of William Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden. Edinb. 1711, fol. Bishop Sage's life of 
the author is prefixed to this publication. But the most complete, 
as well as the most elegant edition was printed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr Maitland : •* The Poems of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden." Edinb. 1832, 4to, The book however is not pub- 
lished : it was the^splendid contribution of William Macdowail, Esq. 
of Garthland, to the Maitland Club. 
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And quite confiis*d by wretches here beneath, 
The world's great sovereign moved was to wrath. 
Thrice did he rouse himself, thrice from his face 
Flames sparkle did throughout the heavenly place : 
The stars, though fixed, in their rounds did quake. 
The earth, akid earth-embracing sea did shake : 
Carmel and Haemus felt it, Athos' tops 
Affrighted shrunk, and near the Ethiops 
Atlas, the Pyrenees, the Apennine, 
And lofty Grampius, which with snow doth shine. 
Then to the synod of the sprights he swore, 
Man*s care should end^ and time should be no more. 

Dmmmond's poem in commemoration of Prince HeUry* 
commences in a strain somewhat bombastic, but it con- 
tains some elegant and striking passages. The subsequent 
lines exhibit a very favourable specimen of his versifica- 
tion ; and it is proper to recollect that the poem was print* 
ed so early as the year 1613. He describes the lamented 
youth as rejoicing to look down to the azure bars of heaven. 

And in their turning temples to behold. 
In silver robe the moon, the sun in gold. 
Like young eye^speaking lovers in a dance. 
With majesty by turns retire, advance. 
Thou wonderest earth to see hang like a ball, 
ClosM in the ghastly cloister of this all ; 
And that poor men should prove so madly fond 
To toss themselves for a small foot of ground i 
Nay, that they even dare brave the powers above, 
From this base stage of chance that cannot move. 
All worldly pomp and pride thou seest arise 
Like smoke, that scattVeth in the empty skies. 

» Teares on the Death of Moeliades. Edinbvrgh, printed by 
Andro Hart, 1613, 4to. His two sonnets and epitaph, wbidh ap- 
pear in this publication, are likewise inserted in the ** Mavsolevm, or* 
choisest Flowres of the Epitaphs, written on the Death of the neuer. 
too-much lamented Prince Henrie." Edinb. 1613, 4to. \ third 
edition of the *♦ Teares on the Death of Moeliades" soon followed. 
Edinb. 1614, 4to. 
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Other hills and forests, other sumptuous fow*r8, 
Amaz'd thou find'st excelling our poor bow*rs ; 
Courts void of flattery, of malice minds, 
Pleasure which lasts, not such as reason blinds. 

Forth Feasting, a poem written in the year 1 61 7 on the 
king's visit to his native country,* may be considered as his 
best performance ; it abounds with poetical imagery, and 
the versification possesses uncommon terseness and har- 
mony. In all poems of the same age and denomination, 
the reader must necessarilj expect a certain sprinkling of 
mythology ; this is a prevailing vice, an endemic disease^ 
among the poets of that period ; but Forth Feasting is en- 
livened by an elegant vein of fancy, and contains various 
passages of distinguished felicity. In the following nervous 
lines, he pays a warm and not unmerited compliment to 
the monarch's love of peace : 

Now, where the wounded knight his life did bleed. 

The wanton swain sits piping on a reed. 

And where the cannon did Jove's thunder scorn. 

The gaudy huntsman winds his shrill-tun'd horn ; 

Her green locks Ceres without fear doth dye. 

The pilgrim safely in the shade doth lie, 

Both Pan and Pales careless keep their flocks, 

Seas have no dangers save the winds and rocks : 

Thou art this isle's Palladium, neither can, 

While thou art kept, it be o'erthrown by man. 

Let others boast of blood and spoils of foes. 

Fierce rapines, murders, Iliads of woes. 

Of hated pomp, and trophies reared fair. 

Gore-spangled ensigns streaming in the air, 

Count how they make the Scythian them adore, 

The Gaditan, the soldier of Aurore : 

Unhappy vauntry ! to enlarge their bounds, 

Which charge themselves with cares, their friends with wounds, 

' Forth Feasting. A Panegyricke to the Kings most excellent 
Majestic. Edinbvrgh, printed by Andro Hart, 1617, 4to. This 
poem occurs in the Muses Welcome, p. 25. 
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Which have no law to their ambitious will, 

But, man- plagues, born are human blood to spill : 

Thuu a true victor art, sent from above, 

What others strain by force to gain by love ; 

World wand'ring Fame this praise to thee imparts. 

To be the only monarch of all hearts. 

When the successor of this king visited his northern 
dominions in the year 1633, Drummond contributed the 
verses for the pageants which welcomed his arrival in Ed- 
inburgh.* These verses, although they do not exhibit 
passages equal to those which we have lately examined, 
are not destitute of merit. Of the frequent compression 
and harmony of his couplets, every reader must be suffi- 
ciently aware ; and the excellence of his versification has 
been highly extolled by an English critic. Waller and Den- 
ham are often regarded as the great improvers of a mode 
of Tersificatioft which was carried to greater perfection by 
Dryden ; hut the Tears on the Death of Moeliades, and 
Forth Feasting, wercf composed several years before either 
of those poets had reached the age of manhood.^ 

* Drummond't verse» appeared in a publication entitled " The 
^Qtertainroent of the high and mighty Monarch Charles, King of 
Great Britaine, France, and Ireland, into his auncient and royall 
Citieof Edinbvrgh, the fifteenth of June 1633." Printed at Edin- 
bvrgh hy lohn Wreittoun, 1633, 4to. The last work which he 
Irimseif is known to have published bears the following title : " To 
tile Exequies^ of the Honovrable S'. Antonye Alexander Knight, 
&e. A pastorall Elegie.** Edmbvrgh, printed in King /amet his 
College^ by George Anderson, lOHH, 4to. Mr Maitland has re- 
printed the Polemo-Middinia from the earliest edition that has been 
traced. Edinb. 1684, 4to. 

' Neve'R Cursory Remarks on some of the Ancient English Poets, 
particularly Milton, p. 40. Lond. 1789, 8vo. With respect to the 
sjipposed merit of Waller and Denham as improvers of English ver- 
fHication, the reader may consult Mr CroWeH Treatise on English 
Verrification, p. 166. Lond. 18S7, Sv^. 
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Arthur Johnston, a yeiy eminent Latin poet^ was the 
fifth son of George Johnston of Caskieben, by Christian the 
daughter of Lord Forbes.^ The father^ who was possess- 
ed of extensive estates, had a numerous iamilj^ six sons 
and seven daughters having reached the age of maturity. 
Arthur was bom at Caskieben in the county of Aberdeen 
in the year 1587) but the day of his birth is not mentioned. 
The first elements of classical learning he acquired at the 
neighbouring town of Kintore, and he afterwards became 
a student in Marischal College, Aberdeen.' Caskieben, 
Kintore, Inverury, and Aberdeen are all commemorated in 
his poems. Whether he resided in the university long 
enough to take a degree in arts^ we are not informed ; but 
it is probable that he proceeded to the continent at a very 
early age, for he took the degree of M. D. at Padua on the 
11th of ^ June 1610. This university was long celebrated 
as a school of physic as well as law; and Benson supposes 
that it may have afforded him a favourable opportunity for 
the cultivation of his talents for Latin poetry. 

In an elegy addressed to Wedderbum, he has supplied Us 
with some information respecting his personal history. 

> Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p. 36. Johnston's Genealogical 
Account of the Family of Johnston of that ilk, formerly of Caskie- 
ben, p. 7. Edinb. 1832, 4to. 

- Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol. ii. p. 11 2. 
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Quas ego non terras, quae non ragus aequora pressi, 

Haec licet ingenio sint minus apta meo ? 
Bis mihi trajectae vicinae nubibus Alpes ; * 

Tybris et Eridani pota bis unda mihi est. 
Praebuit hospitium bis binis Gallia lustris : 

Conjugis haec titulum terra patrisque dedit. 
Me Geta, me fiatavus, me vidit Cimber et Anglus, 

Et quae Teutonico terra sub axe riget. 
Non tot Dulichius pater est erroribus actus, 

Dum peteret patrios per vada saeva laresk 
Quinta Caledoniae me rursus Olympias orae 

Reddidit effaetum, dissimilemque mei. 
Numina jam decies et ter fecere parentem ; 

Pignora sex superant, caetera turba fuit. 
Bis mihi quaesivi, nee ab una gente, maritam : 

Bis Gonjwix, bis jam me reor esse senem. 

From these verses ive learn that he had twice crossed 
the Alps, and had twice visited Rome ; that he had travell- 
ed in Germany, the Netherlands, Denxnark, and England ; 
that he had resided twenty years in France, and had there 
become a hushand and a father ; and that two wives, who 
were of different nations, had borne him thirteen children. 
The fifth Olympiad restored him to his native country. 
The term Olympias more properly denotes a period of four 
years, hut here, as in other instances, it is evidently em- 
ployed to denote a period of five ; for it appears that he 
had spent twenty years in France, and he mentions his 
peregrinations in other countries. He must therefore have 
returned to Scotland before the completion of the twenty- 
fifth year. Sir Thomas Urquhart has stated that " before 
he was full three and twenty yeers of age, he W€is laureated 
poet at Paris, and that most deservedly." ^ He spent a con- 
dderahle time in the university of Sedan,* where his very 
learned countryman, Andrew Melville, became a professor 
of divinity in the year 1611. With him and the other 

' Urquhart's Jewel, p. 200. 

* Maccrie*8 Life of Melville, voL ii. p. 443. 
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dlvmity professor, Daniel Tilenus, he appears to Bare liyed 
on intima^ terms ; and the names of both are ^Eimiliar to 
the readers of his poems. As he resided so long in Franee, 
it has been supposed that he there followed the professioii 
of a physician. The names of his two wires axe not men- 
tioned ; but one of them is described as a woman of ho- 
nourable birth. The one he married in France, and the 
other belonged to the vicinity of Mechlin, a city in Bra- 
bant. In an elegy addressed ** Ad Senatum Mechlinien- 
sem, adversus Hamptaeum militem Bulloniensem," he 
speaks of her in the subsequent terms : 

Quid memorem lachrymas qnas nunc, absente marito, 

Fundit in ignota flebilis uxor humo ? 
Per patriam rogat ilia suam, patriosque penates, 

Quos dirimit restre quartos ab iirbe lapis. 

He appears to have left her in Britain, and to have repair- 
ed to Mechlin for the purpose of prosecuting against this 
rude soldier some claim which probably accrued to him by 
marriage. After many delays and much anxiety, he ob- 
tained a decision in his favour ; and his feelings during the 
progress of this litigation are elegantly recorded in various 
poems. This soldier inhabited a strong-hold on the con- 
fines of the forest of Ardennes ; and, if I rightly interpret 
the following verses, he exercised some judicial office under 
the bishop of liege : 

Hinc procul, Ardennae nenoroso in limite, rapes. 
Propter aquas, scopulis surgit et arce minaz. 

Militis hie duri domus est ; sub principe sacro, 
Quis putet ? hie miles dicere jura solet. 

Before hia return to Britain^ he had acquired consider- 
able reputation by the exercise of his poetical talents. Dr 
Eglisham, another Scotish physician, had endeav6ured to 
detract from the reputation of Buchanan, by publishing an 
acrimonious criticism upon his version of the hundred and 
fourth psalm ; but in one respect he was a very fair critic. 
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for he at the same time exhibited in contrast a version of 
Iiisown.^ Instead of attempting a serious refutation of 
Ms animadversions, Johnston wrote a very bitter, though 
a rery elegant satire, in which he treated his case as one of 
decided insanity. This poem was speedily published under 
the title of " Consilium Oollegii Medici Parisiensis de 
Mania G. Eglishemii, quam prodidit scripto, cui titulus 
Daellom Poeticum/' &c. Edinburgi, excudebat Andreas 
Hart, 1619, 8vo. A Paris edition of the same date is like* 
wise mentioned* This publication is anonymous; and 
when he inserted the poem in the collection of his Parerga, 
he suppressed the name of Egllsham, and substituted that 
of Hypermorus Medicaster. Not satisfied with inflicting 
so signal a castigation, he assailed the unfortunate riyal of 
Buchanan in anoth^ poem, entitled Onopordiis Furens. 
Paris. 1620, Syo. During the same year, Dr Barclay, 
another learned physician, refuted the captious criticisms 
off^lisham, and exposed the puerility of the version to 
which the author's vanity had assigned so conspicuous a 
place. 

Dr Johnstons next publication bears the title of " Elegia 
in Obitum Jaoobi Pacifici, Magnae Britanniae, Franciae, et 
Hibemiae Regis, Fideique Defensoris." Lond. 1625, 4to. 



* Duellum Poeticum, contendentibus Georgio Eglisemmio, Med- 
ico Regio, et Greorgio Buchanano, Kegio Praereptore, pro Dignitate 
Paniphraseos Psalmi centesitni quarti. Adjectis Prophylacticis 
adversus Andreae Melvini Cayillum in Aram Regiam, aliisque 
Epigrammatis. Lond. 1618, 4to. Among other works, Eglisharo 
published '* Prodromus Vindictae in Ducem Buckinghamiae, pro 
virulenta Gaede potentissimi Magnae Britanniae Regis Jacob) ; nec- 
Don Marchionis Hamiltonii, ac aliorum virorum principum.** Fran- 
eofurti, 1626, 4to. Sir Henry Wotton has stated that this work 
was *< published and printed in divers languages," about the time of 
the king's death. (Reliquiae Wottonianae, p. 554.) There is an 
English edition of a more recent date : " The Fore-runner of Re- 
venge : being two Petitions," &c. Lond. 1642, 4to. 
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Lauder has stated that he returned to his natire country in 
1632, and continued for some years to reside at Aberdeen ; 
but Dempster,^ who died in 1625^ mentions, though with 
some degree of hesitation, that he had ahready returned at 
the period when he himself wrote. Benson conjectures that 
he was appointed physician to the king in the year 1633, 
but this conjecture is refuted by the title-page of one of 
his publications. ^^ Elegiac duae; una ad Episcopum 
Abredonensem, de Fratris Obitu ; altera de Pace rupta in- 
ter Scotos et Gkdlos ; autore Arturo Jonstono, Medico Re- 
gio." Aberdoniae, 1628, 4to. After an interral of a few 
years, he published '' Parerga Arturi Jonstoni Scoti^ Medi- 
ci Regii." Aberd. 1632, 8to. And at the same time ap- 
peared '' Epigrammata Arturi Jonstoni Scoti^ Medici 
Begii." Aberd. 1632^ 8ro. The first of these collections 
he dedicated in verse to Sir John Scot, and the second to 
the earl of Lauderdale. He soon afterwards published 
"Cantici Salomonis Paraphrasis poetica." Lond. 1633^ 
8yo. This paraphrase, which he dedicated to the king, is 
accompanied with a specimen of his version of the psalms. 
The specimen includes the seven penitential, and the seven 
consolatory psalms ; the former being dedicated to Laud 
bishop of London^ and the latter to Lesley bishop of 
Baphoe. Dempster mentions his having translated the 
psalms into very elegant elegiac verse ; and it is therefore 
to be presumed that Johnston long delayed the publication 
in order to give his version all the advantage of a delibe- 
zate revisal. He next produced a collection of short poems, 
entitled " Musae Aulicae." Lond. 1635, 8vo. They are 
accompanied with an English translation by Sir Francis 
Eanaston. This little work was followed by his complete 
version of the psalms. '' Paraphrasis poetica Psalmorum 
Davidis, auctore Arturo Jonstono Scoto. Accesserunt 
ejusdem Cantica Evangelica, Symbolum Apostolicum, Ora- 

^ Dempsteri Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum, p. 893. 
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tio Dominica, Decalogus." Aberd. 1637, 8vo. It is dedi- 
cated in elegant and panegyrical verse to the Countess 
Marischal. Benson supposes the work to have been print- 
ed in London during the same year ; but as it was printed 
there in 16579 tbe one edition may hare been confounded 
with the other. 

About the same time he lent his aid to the publication 
of the " DeUtiae Poetarum Scotorum hujus aeyi illustrium/' 
Amst 1637> 2 tom. 12mo. These volumes were neatly 
printed by Bleau, at the expense of Sir John Scot, who 
himself appears in the list of contributors, and who doubt- 
less retsdned the power of admitting or rejecting. John- 
ston has frequently been considered as the editor, from the 
dicumstance of his having written the dedication to Scot, 
and prefixed the ''Musafum Tllogia," addressed to the same 
indiyidual. His contributions are more extensive than 
those of any other writer. The entire collection forms a 
conspicuous monument of the scholarship, ingenuity, and 
taste of our countrymen ; and the poems of Johnston may 
safely be brought into competition with those of any other 
writer whose name is to be found in the catalogue of con* 
tributors. 

On the 24th of June 1637> Johnston- was elected rector 
of King's College, Aberdeen. The appointment is annual, 
and is considered as honourable. Dr Johnson, who de- 
scribes him as principal of Marischal College,^ must appa- 
rently have been misled by his imperfect recollection of 
this academical office ; nor is this the only mistake into 
which he has fidlen with respect to the same imiversity. 
Thus, for example, he makes the extraordinary statement 
that " whoever is a master may, if he pleases^ immediately 

* Jofanson^s Journey to the Western Islands, p. 30. '* One of 
its ornaments is the picture of Arthur Johnston, who was principal 
of die eoiiege, and who holds among the Latin poets of Scotland 
the next place to the elegant Buchanan.*' 
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become a doctor." In this city Johnston appears to Itare 
had many learned and distinguished friends, of whom we 
fiAd various memorials in his works. Among these were 
the worthy bishop of the diocese, Patrick Forbes, who, 
like himself, was descended from the noble family of that 
name ; the bishop's son, John Forbes, professor of divinity 
in King*s College ; William Forbes, principal of Marischal 
College, and afiterwards bishop of Edinburgh ; Robert 
Baron, professor of divinity in the same college, and after- 
wards bishop elect of Orkney; and David Wedderbum, 
professor of humanity in King*s, and rector of the gram- 
mar school of Aberdeen.^ This was indeed a brilliant era 
in the history of the university. Dr Baron, a great adept 
in scholastic philosophy and theology, seems to have enjoy- 
ed a large share of his esteem, and is highly extolled in his 
verses. Wedderburn was the companion of his early 
youth, and, cultivating the same elegant studies, continued 
to be the friend of his maturest years. Johnston addressed 
to him a long elegy, in which he recounted some of the 
events of his life, and Wedderburn replied in another elegy, 
expressive of the same unaltered regard. 

> Wedderburn was likewise a contributor to the ** Delitiae Poeta^ 
rum Scotorum." He published the following grammatical works. 
«* A Short Introduction to Grammar.** Aberd. 1632. 8vo. « In- 
stitutiones Grammaticae.** Aberd. 1634, 8vo. '* Vocabula, cum 
aliis Latinae Linguae Subsidiis:'* commonly subjoined to Simson's 
Rudimenta Gnunmaticet. See Ruddiman*8 Bibliotheca Romana, 
p. 62. Vossius addresses Wedderburn as " homo eruditissimus 
beneque promerens de studiis juventutis.*' ( Cpistolae, p. 304. ) His 
merit as a grammarian is highly extolled in David Leitch's " Philo- 
Sophia illachrymans, hoc est, Querela Philosophiae, et Fhilosophorum 
Scotorum (praesertim vero Borealium) oratorie expressa.** Aber. 
doniae, 1637, 4to. His posthumous edition of Persius was publish- 
ed by his brother Alexander. " Persius enucleatus : sive Comm^n- 
tarius exactissimus et maxime perspicuus in Persium, poetarum om- 
nium difficiJlimum, studio Davidis Wedderburni, Scoti, Abredooen. 
lis. Opus posthuinum.** Amst 1664, 12mo. 
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Although he prohablj continued to pay occasional yisito 
to Aberdeenshire^ he must have chiefly resided in England 
after the date of his appointment as physician to the kin^ ; 
for it is evident from some of his verses that this appoint- 
ment was not merely honorary^ but required his attendance 
at court In his native county he appears to have acquir- 
ed some real property: under the great seal^ 12 June 1629, 
there is a charter of confirmation, in his favour, of the lands 
of New Leslie in, the parish of Alford. Soon after his re- 
tom from the continent, he was engaged in a lawsuit be- 
fore the court of session ; and of advocates and attornies 
his experience seems to have led him to form no very fa- 
Tourable opinion. But his career, which was sufficiently 
biilliant, was not destined to be long : at the age of fifty- 
foufi he died at Oxford in the year 1641, while on a visit 
to one of his daughters, who was married to a clergyman 
of the established church. His death was affectionately 
bewailed by his learned friend Wedderbum, whose Suspiria 
were printed at Aberdeen during the same year. 

Johnston possessed a masterly command of Latin dic- 
tion ; and to this attainment he added great skill in the 
art of versification. He was likewise distinguished by no 
mean portion of poetical fancy and feeling, united with an 
elegant and classical taste. Although it cannot be afiirmed 
that he never employs a word or phrase which does not 
belong to the best age of Latinity, his diction generally 
displays a great degree of purity ; ' and his ear had attain- 
ed to exquisite nicety in the harmony of Roman numbers, 
particularly those of hexameter aud pentameter verse. 
Such was his predilection for this combined metre, that he 

' " Artums Jonstonus/* «iy« Morhof, " in psaltnorum versione, 
quemadmodum et in operibus ceteris, ubique purus ct tersus est, ut 
ego quidero nihil in illo desiderare possim." (Polyhistor, torn. i. p. 
10()6.) Some objectionable words and phrases, used by Johnston, 
are enumerated in Ruddiman's Vuidication of Buchanan, p. 70. 
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introduced it into almost all his compositions ; and evenlus 
satires are written in the elegiac measure. His poems are 
very numerous^ and are sufficiently miscellaneous. Some 
of them are obscure, not from the nature of the composi- 
tioui but from their abounding in allusions to persons and 
circumstances not easily traced or recognized. Many of 
his epigrams are well turned ; and his satirical powers are 
conspicuously displayed in his poems against £^lisham» 
and in several others. His rersion of the psalms has oflen 
received, and is evidently entitled to very high commen- 
dation. After the brilliant success of Buchanan, such an 
attempt might justly be considered as not a little hazar- 
dous ;' but it cannot be asserted that Johnston had made 
a delusive estimate of his own powers, for if he does not 
surpass or equal so great a master, he at least makes a near 
approach to his poetic excellence. In this version, he has 
adhered almost uniformly to his favourite elegiac verse : 
it is only in the hundred and nineteenth psalm that his 
metre is varied, and there every part is exhibited in a new 
sp^ies of verse. Buchanan's plan of varying the measure 
according to the characteristics of the poem, was evidently 
more eligible in a writer who possessed such versality of 
talent. The Latin paraphrases of the psalms amount to a 
very large number ; nor do we incur much hazard in aver- 
ring that the two Scotish poets have excelled all their com- 
petitors. 

Dr Beattie/who has passed a general condemnation on 
poetical paraphrases of the psalms, is by no means disposed 
to exempt those of Buchanan and Johnston from this sen- 
tence. " If we look into Buchanan, what can we say, but 
that the learned author, with great command of Latin ex- 
pression, has no true relish for the emphatick conciseness, 

^ " Legi Psalmos D. Graswinckelii. Laudo pietatem. Ego post 
Buchananum tale nihil ausus essem aggredi." (Grotii Epistolae, p. 
961. a.) 
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and unadorned simplicity, of the inspired poets ? Arthur 
Johnston is not so verbose, and has of course more yigour ; 
but his choice of a couplet, which keeps the reader always 
in mind of the puerile epistles of Ovid, was singularly in- 
judicious. As psalms may, in prose, as easily as in verse, 
be adapted to musick, why should we seek to force those 
divine strains into the measures of Roman or of modem 
song? He who transformed Livy into iambicks, and Vir- 
gil into monkish rhime, did not in my opinion act more 
absurdly. In fact, sentiments of devotion are rather de- 
pressed than elevated by the arts of the European versi- 
fier,"^ These opinions of an elegant and tasteful writer 
appear to be somewhat hypercritical, nor do we feel en. 
tirely disposed to acquiesce in any of the dogmas which 
he has thus delivered. The charge of verbosity seems to 
be very unadvisedly brought against Buchanan ; for, to 
adopt the words of Buddiman, we know of no modem poet 
who has '* better preserved that masculine and elegant 
simpKcity, which we so much admire in the ancient wri- 
ters, and whose stile is farther removed from. all gaudiness 
and affectation." 

The reputation of Johnston did not die with himself. 
Soon after his death, a collection of his poems was pub- 
lished under the superintendence of "William Spang, mi- 
nister of the Scotish church at Campvere, whose name is 
well known to the readers of Baillie's Letters. " Arturi 
Jonstoni Scoti, Medici Regii, Poemata omnia." Middelb. 
Zeland. 1642, 16to. This collection, which is printed in 
a very diminutive form, includes his version of the psalms, 
and the various works which have already been enume- 
rated, together with some shorter poems published for the 
first time. It was followed by "Arturi Jonstoni Scoti 
Psalmorum Davidis Paraphrasis poetica, nunc demum cas- 

^ Beattie's Dissertations, .Moral and Critical, p. 6i5. Lend. 
1783, 4to. 
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tigatiiiB edita." Amst. 1706, ]2mo. The editor waskDa* 
▼id Hoogslratan, well known for his edition of Phaedms ; 
Wid the volume is inscribed to Janus Broukhusius^ an emi- 
nent scholar, at whose suggestion the edition was under- 
taken. After a short interval, Ruddiman published '* Gan- 
tici Solomonis Paraphrasis poetica, Arthuro Jonstono 
Scoto, Medico Regio, auctore. Editio nova, summo studio 
recognita, ac notis illustrata." Edinb. 1709, 4to« Edinb. 
1717, 8vo. 

Johnston found a more zealous admirer in William 
Lauder, who inserted his sacred poems in a collection en- 
titled *' Poetarum Scotorum Musae Sacre : sive quatuor 
Sacri Codicis Scriptorum, Davidis et Solomonis, Jobi et 
Jeremiae, Poetici Libri, per totidem Scotos, Arct. Jonsto- 
num et Jo. Kemim, P. Adamsonum et G. Hogaeum, La- 
tino carmine redditi : quibus, ob argumenti similitudinem, 
adnectuntur alia, Scotorum itidem, Opuscula Sacra." 
Edinb. 1739, 2 tom. 8vo. The first volume contains a life 
of Johnston, together with the testimonies of various 
learned writers.^ His paraphrase was also published se- 
parately ; and the editor obtained from the general assem- 
bly a recommendation that it should be taught in the lower 
forms of grammar schools, as a precursor to that of Buch- 
anan. An elegant edition of the latter, " cum notis vario- 
rum," had been published in 1737 by Robert Hunter and 

* Lauder and Benson have both overlooked the testimony of 
Olaus Borricbius, a learned Dane, which is highly favourable, and 
which commences thus : ** In Arturo Jonstono Scoto, medico regio, 
redivivum agnoscimus Buchananum, ita non mode divinum Psalten 
nova et speciosa veste poetica induit, sed et in seriis jocisque, in lau- 
dibus et insectationibus, immo, quocunque stylum vertit, floridus est, 
copiosus, disertusque, nee usquam exemplorum inops, aut scaber. 
Onopordum quendam, in Musas Buchanani temerario judicio invo- 
lantern, ita depexum reddidit amarissimis, sed una suavissimis elegi$> 
ut quivis malit esse Thersites in Graecia, quam in Britannia Ono- 
pordus." (Dissertationes Academicae de Poetis, p. 15^-) 
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John Loye, tbe one professor of Greek at Edinbui^li, and 
the other master of Dalkeith school. Love now thought 
it incainbent upon him to extol Buchanan^ and to censure 
Johnston; Lauder was far from being satisfied with his 
criticisms, and an acrimonious controversj ensued between 
them. 

Johnston's cause was espoused with great warmth bj 
Mr Benson, who began his operations bj publishing ** A 
Pre&toiy Discourse to a new Edition of the Psalms of 
Bmd, translated into Latin verse bj Dr Arthyir Johnston, 
Physician to King Charles the First : to which is added, a 
Supplement^ containing a Comparison betwixt Johnston 
and Buchanan." Lond. 1741, 8vo. This precursor was 
^eedily followed by ^'Arturi Jonstoni Psalmi Davidici, 
interpretatione, argumentis, notisque illustrati, in usum 
Serenissimi Pnncipis." Lond. 1741, 4to. &-8yo. Each of 
these editions is elegantly printed, and contains a portrait 
of Johnston, engraved by G. Vertue. The life of the poet, 
we are informed, was translated into Latin by Dr Ward ;i 
and it may be conjectured that he also lent his aid in the 
preparation of the notes and interpretation, which are mo- 
delled on those of the editions for the use of the Dauphin, 
^ot satisfied with the honour thus paid to a favourite poet, 
he soon afterwards published '* Arturi Jonstoni Psalmi 
Davidici, cum Metaphrasi Graeca Jacobi Duporti, Graecae 
Linguae apud Cantabrigienses Exprofessoris Regii." Lond. 
1742, 8vo. ^ This volume is without preface or anotations ; 

* See Dr Birch's Account of the Life of John Ward, LL. D., 
Professor of Rhetoric in Oresham College, p. 20. Lond. 176U, 
8vo. 

* Buchanan's paraphrase was published in a similar ^manner : 
" Psalmoruna Davidicorum Metaphrasis, Graeeis versibus contexta 
per Jacobum Duportum Cantabrigiensem : cui in oppositis paginis 
reqKNidens accessit Paraphrasis poetica Latina, auctore Georgio 
fiaehanano Scoto : utraeque summa cura recognitae et castigatae." 
Lond 1742, 8vo. The preface, subscribed R. R. is dated ** West- 
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nor is the name of Benson appended to any of these pub- 
lications. 

The learned Ruddiman, who was roused to some degree 
of indignation b j his disparaging animadversions on Bu- 
chanan^ prepared an elaborate volume^ consisting of neaily 
four hundred pages^ and bearing the following copious 
title : " A Vindication of Mr Greorge Buchanan's Para- 
phrase of the Book of Psalms, from the Objections rais'd 
against it by William Benson, Esq. Auditor in Exchequer, 
in the Supplement and Conclusion he has annex'd to his 
Prefatory Discourse to his new Edition of Dr Arthur John- 
ston's Version of that sacred book : in which also, upon a 
comparison of the performances of those two poets, the 
superiority is demonstrated to belong to Buchanan : where* 
in likewise several passages of the original are occasionally 
illustrated: together with some useful observations con* 
ceming the Latin Poetry and Arts of Versification : in a 
Letter to that learned Gentleman." Edinb. 1745, 8vo. 
This volume, which displays a masterly knowledge of the 
Latin language and literature, may still be read for the 
valuable information which it contains. Although he gives 
a decided preference to Buchanan, he is far from being in- 
sensible to the eminent merit of Johnston, on whom he 
here bestows no mean commendation. '^ I have as hisrh 
an opinion of Dr Johnston's extraordinary genius as most 
men have, at least as I think it ought to have ; and am 
satisfied that, for the elegancy and purity of his diction, 
the sweetness and smoothness of his verse, in short all the 
other ingredients that are required to the composition of a 
great and masterly poet, he was inferior to none, and 
superior to most of the age he lived in. Nay, I will allow 
farther that, in my judgment, he deserves the preference to 

monasterii, viii. Cal. Aprilis, 1743." The editor has added a single 
note, which relates to Buchanan's dedication, and to the four verses 
which Atterbury proposed to substitute for the conclusion. 
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tie far greater part of those that Itave liyed since or before 
him." And in the last work which he gave to the public, 
U speaks of him in terms of warm and discriminating 
praise. '* The other I shall name is Dr Arthur Johnston, 
physician to Eling Charles I., whom I will not be so foolish 
as, with Mr Auditor Benson, to exalt above the poets of 
the Augustan age, or even to prefer him to Buchanan, but 
this I can and will say, that tho' some few of them may 
hare more of pomp and grandeur, of force and energy in 
their poetry, yet for the sweetness and smoothness, the 
delicacy and harmoniousness of his numbers, he is not to 
be equalled in any nation since Ovid's time."^ 

His youngest brother, William Johnston, M. D., is men- 
tioned by TJrquhart as " a good poet in Latine, and a good 
mathematician.'* He did not himself publish any collec- 
tion of poems, but some of his occasional verses are to be 
&and in various works. He was educated at Marischal 
(Mege, and afterwards visited several foreign universities. 
He successively taught humanity and philosophy in the 
university of Sedan, where he is said to have acquired much 
r^atation.^ In the year 1626 he was appointed professor 

> Ruddiman^s Further Vindication of his Edition of Buchanan*8 
Works, p. 5a Edinb. 1756, 8vo; 

' He was a contribator to the Funerals of Patrick Forbes, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, p. 346. Two of his poems are prefixed to Liddell's 
Ars Conservandi Sanitatem ; where we likewise find a poem address- 
ed to him by Dun, and verses on his death by Wedderbum. From 
his verses addressed to Dr Dun, it appears that they were relations, 
as well as friends : 

Te mihi native sociavit foedere sanguis, 
Te mihi perpetuo foedere junxit amor. 

^ Gul. Smith Oratio in qua inclytae Academiae Marischallanae 
Abredonensis nobilissimus Parens, illustres Maecenates, et eximii 
Benefactoresy ad annum M.nc xcvi. commemorantur, p. 24. Abre- 
deis, 1702, 4to. Andrew Strachan, a professor of King*8 College, 
speaks of Dr Johnston in the following terms : " De Gulielmo cerce 
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of mathematics in Marischal College^ and here he contb' 
ued till the time of his death, which took place on tbe 
15th of June 1640.^ With his academical labours he 
probably combined the practice of ph jsic ; and his circum- 
stances were so prosperous that he purchased the demesne 
of Beidelstone, in the parish of Djce and county of Aber- 
deen. By his wife, who was the youngest daughter of 
Abraham Forbes of Blackstoune, he left a son and two 
daughters. 

Another Latin poet, John Johnston, was likewise con- 
nected with this family. He was the son of Johnston of 
Crimond in Aberdeenshire; and after completing the 
usual course in Song's College, he prosecuted his studies 
on the continent, where he continued to reside for the spac6 
of eight years. He successiyely studied in the universities 
of Helmstadt, Rostock, and Geneva. After having visited 
England, he at length returned to his native country, and in 
1593 was appointed professor of divinity in the university 
of St Andrews, where he was associated with Andrew 
Melville. He married Catharine Melville, of the family 
of Cambee, and lived to lament her loss, and that of two 
children. He died on the 20th of October 161 1.« Among 
other works, he published the two following : " Inscriptiones 
Historicae Regum Scotorum, continuata annorum serie a 
Fergusio primo regni conditore ad nostra tempora; Job. 
Jonstono Abredonense Scoto authore. Praefixus est Gra- 
thelus, sive de Gentis Origine Fragmentum An. Melvini." 
Amst. 1602, 4to. ^^ Heroes ex omni Historia Scotica 

idem usurpare possumus, quod olim de Tito Imperat. suavissimo 
dictum est, Deliciae est humani generis; tantaest ejus comitas, tanta 
urbanitas." (Panegyricus luauguralis, quo Autores, Vindices, et 
Euergetae illustris Universitatis Aberdonensis justis elogiis ornaban- 
tur, p. 22. Aberdoniis, 1631, 4to.) 

^ Spalding^s Hist, of the Troubles in Scotland, vol. i. p. 215. 

* His testament may be found in the Miscellany of the Maitland 
Club, vol. i. p. 333. 
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lecdsauni, auctore Johan. Jonstono Abredonense Scoto." 
Ingd. Bat 1603^ 4to Both works consist of short in- 
Knptions, written in elegiac verse, and exhibiting a vein 
of ancient simplicity. Besides a prose work, entitled 
'^Consolatio Christiana," he is likewise the author of some 
sacred poems, printed at Saumur in 1611.^ 

John Johnston, M. D. must not be confounded with the 
professor of divinity. He was born at Sambter in Po- 
land, on the 3d of September 1603, but was descended 
of Scotish ancestors ,* who^ according to his continental 
biographers, were of " the illustrious family of Johnston 
ofCrogbom,'*^ meaning perhaps Craigsbum. His native 
country was formerly replenished with Scotish emigrants ; 
and during the seventeenth century^ as we are assured by 
Lithgow, it contained no fewer than thirty thousand Sco- 
tish families.^ Part of his education he received at St 
Andrews, and he afterwards prosecuted his studies in se- 
Teral other universities. On returning to Poland in 1632,- 
he was engaged to accompany two young gentlemen on 
tbeir travels ; and, during a period of four years and a 
Half, they visited France, Italy, and various other coun- 
tries. He took his doctor's degree at Leyden, and was 
admitted ad eundem at Cambridge. The unsettled state 
of his own country induced him to seek another place of 
aWe; and he withdrew to the duchy of Lignitz in lower 

* See Dr Maccrie*8 Life of Melville, vol. ii. p. 512. 

'Sagittarii Introductio in Historiam Ecclesiasticum, torn. i. p. 217. 
Jenae, 17 18, 2 tarn. 4to. Niceron, M^moires pour servir k l*Histoire 
des Homines illustres dans la Republique des Lettres, torn. xli. 
p. 269. 

• " Besides thirty thousand Scots families, that Hue incorporate 
inherbowells. And certainely Polland may be tearmed in this kind, 
to be the mother of our commons, and the first commencement of 
oar best merchants wealth, or at the least most part of them." 
{Lithgow*8 PainefuU Peregrinations of long nineteene yeares Tra- 
ua^les. p. 422. Lond. 1632, 4to.) 
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Silesia, where he purchased the estate of Ziebendorf, 
united the practice of physic with a variety of learned 
pursuits. By his writings he acquired so much reputa- 
tion that he was successively offered a medical chair in 
the university of Frankfurt and in that of Leyden ; but 
preferring a more retired mode of life, he continued to re- 
side at his own seat till the period of his death, which 
took place on the 8th of June 1675. His remains were 
interred at Lessno in Poland on the 30th of September. 
Johnston was twice married^ and by his second wife had 
several children. The most elaborate of his works bears 
the title of " Historia Naturalis," and is divided into five 
volumes folio. His other publications, which amount to a 
very considerable number, chiefly relate to natural history 
and medicine. He published a short compendium of civil 
history, entitled Polyhistor, and a treatise "De Festis 
Hebraeorum et Graecorum." 



JOHN FORBES. 



Iqhk Forbes^ one of the most learned diyines whom 
Seodand has produced, was bom on the second of May 1593. 
He vfBB the descendant of an ancient and opulent family : 
his&ther was Patrick . Forbes, bishop of Aberdeen, his 
mother was Lucretia^ the daughter of David Spence of 
Vomiiston. His paternal ancestor was a younger son of 
Lord Forbes, and he was thus connected with some of the 
principal families in his native district. 

Patrick Forbes was the eldest son of "William Forbes of 
Cotharis, or Corse, and Oneill, in the county of Aberdeen. 
William, the second son, bequeathed to his posterity the 
estates of Craigievar and Fintray. John, the third son, 
became minister of Alford, and, adhering with great zeal 
to the presbyterian discipline, was at length driven into 
exile on account of his having acted as moderator of the 
Aberdeen assembly. He settled in Holland, and suc- 
cessively officiated as a clergyman at Middelburg and 
I^lft.' His son Patrick Forbes quitted the presbyte- 
rians, and became bishop of Caithness in the year 1662. 
William's fourth son was Sir Arthur Forbes of Castle 
Forbes in the kingdom of Ireland, whose son was created 
earl of Granard: the father followed the profession of 

^ He 18 mentioned as a man of learning by Scultet, in his account 
of his own life. (De Curriculo Vitae Abrab. Scnlt^ti Narratio 
Apologetic^, p. 65. Emdae, 1625, 4to,) 
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armS; and after quitting the Swedish service, had obeyed 
the call of fortune in Ireland, where he acquired an ample 
estate. The bishop of Aberdeen had other three brothers, 
of whom no particular notices have been preserved. He 
was himself educated at Stirling school, under Thomas 
Buchanan, an eminent classical master, and afterwards 
became a student in the university of Glasgow, where lie 
was committed to the care of his distinguished kinsman 
Andrew Melville. When this learned man removed to St 
Andrews, in the year 1580, he was accompanied by 
Forbes, who applied himself to the study of the Hebrew 
language and of divinity with so much assiduity and 
success, and was so conspicuous for the propriety and 
gravity of his deportment, that a design was entertained 
of appointing him to a professorship in St Mary*s College ; 
but his father, who was already advanced in years, was 
anxious to see the heir of his estates otherwise settled, and, 
in compliance with this wish, the son relinquished his aca- 
demic life. After his marriage, he fixed his residence near 
Montrose, and gained the respect of all his neighbours. 
Nor were his religious exercises confined to his own fami* 
ly : several of the churches in that vicinity were deprived 
of their pastors, and in one of these he regularly officiated 
for some time, till he was strongly urged by the bishop of 
the diocese, as well as by many other clergymen, to enter 
into holy orders. He was however imwilling to comply 
with this requisition, and the archbishop of St Andrews, 
who did not approve of lay-preaching, enjoined him to de- 
sist from the discharge of clerical functions. After a cet* 
tain interval, which is not clearly defined, he consented to 
take orders, and was appointed parson of Keith, in the dio- 
cese of Moray. In the year 1618, he was elected bishc^ 
of Aberdeen, and he appears to have been one of the most 
exemplary prelates of that age. He was, says Bishop Bur- 
net, " a gentleman of quality and estate, but much more 
eminent by his learning and piety, than his birth or fortune 
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Qoold make him. He had a most terrible calamity on him 
mlds &milj which needs not be named ; I do not know 
ivbether that or a more early principle determined him to 
enter into orders : he imdertook the labour of a private 
eue in the country, upon the most earnest invitations of his 
bishop* when he was forty-eight years old, and discharged 
Ids duty there so worthily, that within a few years he was 
promoted to be bishop of Aberdeen ; in which see he sat 
about seventeen years. It was not easie for King James to 
perswade him to accept of that dignitj, and many months 
passed before he could be induced to it, for he had in- 
tended to have lived and died in a more obscure comer. 
It soon appeared how well he deserved his promotion, and 
that his unwillingness to it was not feigned, but the real 
^ect of his humility. He was in all things an apostolical 
man ; he used to go round his diocess without noise, and 
but with one servant, that so he might be rightly informed 
of all matters. When he heard reports of the weakness of 
any of his clergy, his custome was to go and lodge unknown 
near their church on the Saturday night, and next day, 
when the minister was got into the pulpit, he woidd come 
to church, that so he might observe what his ordinary ser- 
mons were, and accordingly he admonished or encouraged 
them. He took such care of the two colledges in his dio- 
cess, that they became quickly distinguished from all the 
rest of Scotland : so that when the troubles in that church 
broke out, the doctors there were the only persons that 
could maintain the cause of the church ; as appears by the 
papers that past between them and the covenanters. And 
though they begun first to manage that argument in print, 
there has nothing appeared since more perfect than what 
they writ. They were an honour to the church both by 
their lives and by their learning, and with that excellent 
temper they seasoned that whole diocess, both clergy and 
Udty, that it continues to this day very much distinguished 
'rom all the rest of Jutland, both for learning, loyalty and 



# 
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peaceableness." Bishop Forbes is the author of serail 
works, which deserve to be mentioned. The most consider' 
able of them appear in a volume bearing the subseqnrat 
title : " An learned Commentarie vpon the Revelation of 
Saint lohn^ wherein both the covrse of the whole booke^ as 
also the more abstruse and hard places thereof, are more 
cleerlj and euidently explained then heretofore they 
haue bene. Newlj corrected, and the defectes and errors 
of the first edition supplied and amended. By Patrid 
Forbes of Cotharis. Wherevnto is added an profitable 
Treatise of the author^ in defence of the lawfull Calling of 
the Ministers of Reformed Churches, against the CauHla- 
tions of Romanistes : and an Epistle to a Recusant^ cleering 
and maintayning some pointes of the said Treatise, cha- 
lenged by a Roman El3rmas Bar-Iesusit." Middelbiug, 
1614, 4to. Of these different works a Latin translation 
was long afterwards published by his son Dr Forbes: 
^' Commentarius in Apocalypsin, cum Appendice," &c 
Amstelodami, 1646, 4to. Another work of the bishop is 
entitled " Eubulus,- or a Dialogve, wherein a rugged 
Romish Ryme (inscrybed, Catholicke Questions to the 
Protestant) is confuted, and the Questions there- of an- 
swered. By P. A." Aberdene, 1627t 4to. 

Of this worthy father, John Forbes was the second son. 
After having studied at Aberdeen, he was sent to the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where he was placed under the care 
of David Parens, an eminent professor of divinity. He 
likewise prosecuted his studies at Sedan, and in some other 
imiversities, which are not specified. Having devoted much 
time and labour to the acquisition of the Greek and He- 
brew languages, and of all the variegated knowledge requi- 
site for a theologian, he returned to his native country in 
1619, being then in the twenty-sixth year of his age, and 
on the 27th of April he was admitted professor of divinity 
in King's College, Aberdeen. In this important vocation 
he laboured with great diligence, and speedily acquired the 
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(kracter of a most able and useful teacher. He was pro- 
foondly skilled in ecclesiastical antiq^uitj ; and^ not content- 
ed wiUi delivering what is called a system of ditinitj, he 
exkit>ited a Teiy elaborate deduction of the progress of 
Christian doctrine in various ages of the church. Of the 
Taloe of his instructions in this department^ a very adequate 
opinion may be formed from the inspection of a work which 
he published in the maturity of his learning and judgment. 
Nor did he neglect to instruct his students in practical re- 
ligion : one division of his lectures related to moral theo* 
logy, another to the pastoral care and to residence. 

While he was engaged in these useful and honourable 
labours, the kingdom was agitated by religious dissensions. 
Episcopacy^ commonly described by the more odious name 
of prelacy, was no favourite with the great body of the 
people ; and the five articles of Perth, passed in 1618, and 
relating to kneeling at the communion, the observance of 
festivals, confirmation, private baptism, and private com- 
munion, had excited a violence of opposition with which it 
was found very difficidt to contend. Dr Forbes, who was as 
much distinguished by his piety as by his learning, endea- 
voured to promote peaceable measures ; and with this 
view, he published his earliest work, bearing the title of 
** Irenicum Amatoribus Yeritatis et Pacis in Ecclesia Scoti- 
cana." Aberdoniae, 1629, 4to. Of this work he sent a 
copy to Archbishop Usher, who received it with much 
cordiality.^ 

The bishop of Aberd^sen did not live to witness the sub- 
version of episcopacy: he died on the 28th of March 
1635> in the seventy-first year of his age. As his eldest 
son had died ten years before, the professor of divinity suc- 
ceeded to the family estates. This prelate being regarded 
as the restorer of the imiversity, and as a great pillar of the 

' See the Letters (p. 456) subjoined to Dr Parr's Life of Usher. 
Lond. 1686, foL 
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church, iiis death was sincerely lamented hy the adherents 
of his own party. Soon after his decease^ a Yolume^ con- 
sisting of 429 pages, and including a portrait, was pub- 
lished under the following title : " Funerals of a Right 
Reverend Father in God, Patrick Forbes of Coree, Bishop 
of Aberdeen. Tov iv ayion Reverendissimi in Christo 
Patris, Patricii Forbesii a Corse, Episcopi Abredoniensis 
Tumidus, a multis omnium ordinum collachrymantibus ya- 
riegato opere exomatus/' Aberdene, 1635, 4to. Among 
other contributions, this volume includes English sermons 
by Dr Baron, Dr Scrogie, Dr Guild, Dr Sibbald, and Dr 
Ross, and a funeral oration in Latin by David Leitch, 
sub-principal of King's College. Besides Latin verses, Dr 
Forbes contributed a Latin sermon., and a *' Dissertatio de 
Visione Beatifica." Among the contributors of Latin verses 
we find Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch, Arthur Johnston, 
David Wedderbum, Patrick Panter, George Wishart, and 
Andrew Ramsay. The Latin and English, or Scotish, 
verses are numerous ; and there is a Greek tetrastich by 
Robert Downie, the librarian of King's College. 

Dr Forbes, who was naturally disposed to think that no- 
thing is better than peace, ^ next published " A peaceable 
Warning to the Subjects in Scotland ; given in the yeare 
of God 1638." Aberdene, 4to. It was speedily answered 
in a tract ascribed to Calderwood, the most strenuous de- 
fender of the presbyterian cause. The introduction of the 
covenant involved the most conscientious of the episcopa- 
lians in inextricable difficulties. The professors and minis- 
ters of Aberdeen, who had recourse to argument and re- 
monstrance, printed a paper containing *' General! De- 
mands concerning the Covenant." To this paper, which 
was • subscribed by six doctors of divinity, Forbes, Scrogie, 
Lesley, Baron, Sibbald, and Ross, an answer was returned 

* Olhiv tiTTiv ayidvov eipfjvrjs* (S. Ignatii Epistolae genuinae, 
p. 17. edit. Smith.) 
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mder the names of Alexander Henderson^ David Dickson^ 
nd Andrew Cant, three individuals of no small influence 
among the covenanters. To the answer the doctors of 
ibodeen suhjoined replies, which produced further an- 
nren from Henderson and Dickson. The doctors puh- 
lidied a rejoinder, and had the advantage of the last word ; ^ 
but this was the chief advantage which the j obtained, for 
an of them were deprived of their offices in the church and 
onirersity, for their refusal to subscribe the covenant. 
William Lesley was principal of King's College^ and ap- 
pears to have been a man of erudition.^ Robert Baron, a 
fonnger son of Baron of Kinnaird in the county of Fife,' 
was professor of divinity in Marischal College, and one of the 
city clergy. Being a great master of scholastic philosophy 
a&d theology^ he published various works which procured 
Um a high reputation^ and he is described as '^ a person 
of incomparable worth and learning."^ He was elected 

' The general] Demands of the reverend Doctors of Divinitie, and 

Ministers of the Gospell in Aberdene, concerning the late Cove- 
Bant m Scotland ; together with the Answeres, Replyes, and Dup- 
lies that followed thereupon, in the year 1638. Reprinted in one 
book, by order of Parliament. Aberdene, 1663» 4to. 

* See Garden, Vita J. Forbesii, p. 25, and the Life of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart. In a letter dated in 1702, Bishop Sage conveys the fol- 
lowing information : " The demands, replys, and duplys of the Doc- 
ton of Aberdeen, as I was informed when there, though subscribed 
by six, were all formed and digested by Dr Lesley." (Catalogues of 
8eotiflh Writers, p. 131.) Middleton has however stated that Dr 
Baron ** bare the greatest share in that famous debate." 

' 8ibbald*8 History of Fife and Kinross, append. Edinb. 1710, fol. 

♦Middleton*8 Appendix to Spotswood's History, p. 29. Bailli^ 
ToL L p. 185, characterizes him as good Dr Baron. He subjoins, 
" I had great hopes, if he had lived a little, he should have quit them, 
and been glad to embrace the covenant of his mother church, as his 
learned brother now has done." Middleton speaks of John Baron 
•i •• a person of great worth and learning, and of great candour* He 
died in the time of our late combustions." 

VOL. II. ^ 
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bishop of Orkney, but he died at Berwick in 1639, before 
he could be consecrated. Like Dr Lesley, he had been de- 
priyed of his office, and had been obliged to fly from Aber- 
deen. His brother, Dr John Baron, professor of dirini- 
ty at St Andrews, was finally induced to subscribe the coye- 
nant. 

. Forbes was treated with some degree of tenderness ; and 
the coyenanters being solicitous to gain such a conyert, the 
proceedings against him in the ecclesiastical courts were pro- 
tracted for seyeral years. After some preliminary steps, he 
was in 1640 cited to appear at Aberdeen before a delegation 
of the general assembly. He was declared to be free fiom 
the taint of popery and Arminianism ; but as he still adher- 
ed to episcopacy, and declined to subscribe the coyenant, his 
case, through the influence of Baillie, was remitted to the 
presbytery of Edinburgh. He was allowed a month to 
yield satisfaction to this judicatory, and as he failed to do 
so, sentence of depriyation was pronounced against him. 
In 1643 he moved the synod of Aberdeen to make appli- 
cation to the general assembly, that he might be permitted 
to retain his professorship without subscription ; but it was 
there determined that his depriyation was yalid from the 
beginning.^ He had purchased two houses adjoining to 
the college, and had assigned one of them to the professor 
of divinity, and the other to the cantor, a person on the 
foundation. In the deed of conveyance, he neglected to re- 
serve to himself a life-rent of the professor's house ; nor 
can it be mentioned vnthout regret and indignation, that he 
was obliged to yacate it for his successor in office,^ 

He was anxious to continue his residence in the univer- 
sity, for the benefit of prosecuting his researches in the pub- 
lic libraries ; but he found that he must either subscribe the 

* Baillie's Letters and Jouraals, vol. i. p. 383. 

* Spalding's Hist, of the Troubles in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 161, 
100. Orem*s Description of King's College, p. 8i, 14,2. 
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solemn league and corenant, or abandon his native coun- 
try. Preferring the latter alternative^ he embarked for 
Holland on the 5 th of April 1644^ and, after a voyage of 
five dajSy landed at Campvere. He travelled through the 
different provinces^ and frequently preached in the Scotish 
and English churches. He had formerly married a lady 
of Middleburg, named Soete Roosboom, who died on the 
19th of January 1640. She was the mother of nine chil- 
dren ; but only one of thein^ a son named George, was alive 
at the time of the father's exile. Dr Forbes chiefly resid- 
ed at Amsterdam, and occupied himself in preparing for 
the press a work of great research and value. It appeared 
under the title of " Instructiones Historico-Theologicae de 
Doctrina Christiana, et vario Rerum Statu, ortisque Errori- 
buB et Controversiis, jam inde a temporibus Apostolicis ad 
tempora usque seculi decimi-septimi priora." Amst. 1645, 
fol. A second edition followed after a considerable interval. 
Oenevae, 1680, fol. And an abridgment of the work was 
published by AmoldusMontanus, under the title oiForhesius 
contractus, Amst 1663, 8vo. Forbes was enabled to pre- 
fix to his ample volume the favourable judgment of the 
theological faculties of Leyden, Utrecht, and Franeker, as 
well as that of Hivet, Des Marets, and Yossius. He has 
likewise prefixed a commendatory poem, written by his 
countryman Makdowell, who had been long and advantage- 
ously settled, in Holland.^ This book established the re- 

* ^William Makdowell, LL. D., was born at Makerston in the 
county of Roxburgh, in the year 1590. His father was Thonnas 
Makdowell of Steidrig and Makerston, his mother was Jane the 
dai^hter of Sir Andrew Ker of Greenhead. About the age of 
seven, he was sent to Musselburgh school, then under the direction 
of George Nisbet, ** non infelicis tunc apud sues juventutis informa- 
toris ;" and having continued there for six years, he wa^ placed ft>r 
twelve months under the tuition of John Balfour of Kelso, who h 
commended for his khowledge of history. He afterwards prosecuted 
his studie « at St Andrews, where he took the degree of A.M. under 
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putation of the author as a theologian of a Terj high rank. 
Bishop Bumct speaks of it as ''a work which, if he had 

Br Strang, lie passed his examinations with so much distinction 
that, before the day of graduation, he was offered a professorship of 
philosophy in St Leonard's College. Having accepted this offer, be 
retained the office for upwards of three years, and was then invited 
to fill a similar chair in the university of Groningen, where he ac- 
quitted himself with much ability. He was twice elected rector of 
the university. While he was here engaged in teaching philosophy, 
he found sufficient leisure to prosecute the study of law ; and in 
1G25 he took his doctor's degree, Matthaeus presiding at the public 
act. Though he was not a member of the law-faculty, he appears, 
from the following publication, to have taught law in the university: 
*' Collegium Juridico-Politicum, ex uberrimis Ictonim et Politicorum 
lati-fundiis ad veritatem limandam varie excerptum, ac XY. Dispu- 
tationibus comprehensum : quas propitio numine publice propugnan- 
das, in illustri illustiium ac praepotentum Groningae et Omlaadiae 
Ordinum Academia, praeside Guilhelmo Makdowel, J. U. D. sus- 
ceperunt generosi ac nobiles aliquot juvenes, quorum nomina singulis 
Disputationibus adscripta sunt. In quibus succincta reruns series 
per theses assertorle dispositas, singulae rursus theses sua exegesi 
illustratae, et ad diversarum gentium indolem ac mores accommodatae, 
cum accommodatissimarum quaestionum decisionibus ceniuntur." 
Groningae, 1638, 4to. After retaining this professorship for thir- 
teen years, he resigned it on being appointed president of the mili> 
tary court of the province. He was twice sent as an ambassador to 
the court of London, and was employed in other affairs of importance. 
Charles the First nominated him a judge of the court of session, but 
the civil commotions rendered this nomination ineffectual. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of wealth and influence. One of his two 
wives derived an estate from her first husband. (Effigies et Vitae 
Professorum Academiae Groningae et Omlandiae, p. 7L Gronin- 
gae, 1654, fol.) He was still living when this work was published. 
It includes a portrait of Makdowell, with the addition of a tetrastich 
written by Francis Junius : 

Gente Caledonius, Sophiae Themidosque saeerdos, 

Makdowellorum gloria prima domus. 
Sic oculos, excelso animo, sic ora ferebat» 

Bum premeret sontes, protegeretque bonos. 
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finii^ed it, and liad been rafiered to enjoy the priyacies of 
his iftkement and stndj, to give m ike second yolume, had 
Wn tke greatest treasure of theological learning that per- 
baps the world has yet seen." ^ Dr Care has likewise men** 
tioned it as a work of great yalue, ^ and it has received 
similar commendation from writers of many different na*- 
tions. 

After having resided upwards of two years in Holland, 
Forbes embarked at Campyere on the 8th, and arrived at 
Aberdeen on the l^fii of July 1646. He immediately re- 
tired to his country-seat at Corse, and was permitted to 
spend the remainder of his days in learned and devout sc* 
elasion. He died on the 29th of April 1648, having com- 
pleted the fifty-fifth year of his age. A short time before 
bis death, he made application to the presbytery for per* 
mission to have his bones deposited in Bishop Dunbar s 
aisle in the cathedral church, beside those of his father and 
wife ; but even this last favour was denied to a learned and 
excellent man, whose fault was a difference of opinion on 
the subject, not of Christian doctrine, but of ecclesiastical 
polity. He then directed his body to be interred in the 
churchyard of Leochel, where no monument was erected 
to his memory.' He left an only son, who is described by 
Dr Grarden as the heir of his father's estates, but not of his 
virtues. 

Dr Forbes was small in stature, and of a somewhat swar- 
thy complexion. A person who had acquired such ample 
stores of erudition must have been an ardent and inde&ti*- 
gable student ; and, vnth respect to his habits of study, we 

^ fiurnet's Life of Bedell, pref. 

' " Opus, si quid in his studiis posui, quantivis pretii, et antiqui- 
tatis ecclesiasticae studiosis apprime utile, multo utilius futurum, si 
mode ad telam, quam orsus erat, pertexendam, longiorem lucis usuram 
eruditissimo autori Deus non denegasset.** (Cave, Scriptorum Ec» 
clesiasticorum Uistoria Literaria, vol.* i. p. xli.) 

' Orein*s Description of King's College, Aberdeen, p. 83. 
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are iitfonned that he always read and wrote in a slandiBg 
posture. One of the few relaxations in which he indulged 
was the Scotish game of golf. With his extendye leani' 
ing he united fervid and hahitual piety. His conduct wa^ 
upright and consistent in times of no small difficulty and 
distress. 

An honourahle monument was at length erected to hi^ 
memory, in a coUectiye edition of his Latin works. ** Ee- 
Terendi viri Johannis Forhesii a Corse, Presbyteri, et 88. 
Theologiae Doctoris, ejusdemque Profjgssoris in Academia 
Aberdonensi, Opera omnia, inter quae plurima posthuma, 
reliqua ah ipso auctore interpolata, emendata, atque aucta." 
Amstelaedami, 1703, 2 tom. fol. The second volume bears 
the date of 1702. The edition is introduced by two dedi- 
cations, written by George Garden, D. D., an advertiseT 
ment by Wetstein the printer, and a preface by Dr Gflrt- 
ler, professor of divinity at Deventer. A copious life of 
the author^ by Dr Garden^ is next subjoined. The biogra- 
pher, who appears to have been a very amiable man, was 
a regent of King^s College, and afterwards minister of St 
Machar's, but was ejected from his living on the restora- 
tion of the presbyterian discipline.^ Under the title of" J. 
Forbesii Vita interior," he has added an abstract of For- 
bes's diary, which was written in English. One of the 
posthumous works is an ample treatise, entitled " Theolo- 
giae Moralis libri decem ; in quibus Praecepta Decalogi 
exponuntur, et variae circa Dei Legem, et specialia ejus- 
dem Praecepta, Controversiae dissolvimtur, et Casus Con- 
scientiae explicantur." 

^ A list of his publications may be found in Mr Maidment's Ana- 
lecta Scotica, vol. ii. p. 234. 
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Robert Bailile^ one of the most learned men among 
the Scotish presbyterians of the seventeenth century, was 
bom at Glasgow in the year 1599. His father, who is 
described as a citizen, was a son of Baillie of Jeryiston, 
who belonged to the family of Carphin, a branch of the 
ancient £unily of Lamington, in the county of Lanark ; 
his mother was Helen Gibson, connected with the Gibsons 
cf Durie, one of whom was an eminent judge in the 
supreme court. In the year 1617 he was matriculated in 
Ae uniyersity of Glasgow, under the name of Robertus 
Baillize ; and here it may be remarked that, according to 
the careless practice of the ^e, he afterwards exhibited no 
small yariety in the orthography of his surname, writing 
it Baylie, Baily, Bailie, and Baillie. His studies were 
partly conducted xmder the superintendence of John Came- 
ron, a man of great learning and reputation, who had been 
a professor in the protestant uniyersity of Saumur, and who 
in 1622 was appointed principal of the uniyersity of Glas- 
gow. From him Baillie imbibed the doctrine of passive 
obedience ; and, in consequence of this prejudice of edu- 
cation, he only gave a tardy assent to the strenuous mea- 
sures which were afterwards adopted against Charles the 
First. Haying taken the degree of A. M. he applied him- 
self to the study of divinity, and in due time received or- 
dination from Archbishop Law. 

On the 16th of August 1626 he was admitted one of the 
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regents of the imiyersity ; and on taking his chair, he de- 
liyered an inaugural oration **De Mente agente." Di 
Strang, a man of talents and learning, had heen appointed 
principal a few months hefore. Ahout the same period, 
Baillie appears to haye prosecuted the study of the orien- 
tal languages, in which he is allowed to haye attained to 
no mean proficiency. He was anxious to promote similar 
studies in the uniyersitj ; and in the year 1629 he deli* 
yered an oration *' In Laudem Linguae Hebraeae." 

One of the pupils cd trusted to his charge was Loid 
Montgomery, eldest son to the earl of Eglintoun, by whom 
he was presented to the Hying of Kilwinning in Ayrshire. 
His induction must haye taken place between 1630 and 
1632. With this noble family he continued to liye on 
terms of intimacy ; and as he was a person of excellent 
character, he equally enjoyed the approbation of his own 
parishioners, and the confidence of his ordinary the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. In 1633 he declined the offer of a 
liying in Edinburgh. Between 1634 and 1636 he was 
much employed in discussing, by means of priyate corre- 
spondence with his brethren, certain questions respecting 
Arminianism, and the ceremonies obtruded on the church 
by the partisans of Laud. The attempt to impose upon the 
church of Scotland a slight modification of the English 
liturgy, hastened that crisis which for some time had been 
yisibly approaching. The great body of the people consid- 
ered the seryice-book as yery little better than the mass- 
book ; and the same opinion was long entertained by the 
most zealous and most consistent of the presbyterians. 
" The EngUsh seryice," says Boston, writing about the year 
1 715, ^* is so far Roman, that if our enemies find us not 
disposed to take on the blackness of popery at first dash^ it 
may serye to prepare us for it, as a dip in the blue yat 
prepares cloth to take on jet black." ^ 

^ Boston's Illustration of the Doctrines of the Christian Religion, 
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In 1638 the presbytery of Irrine elected Boillie a mem- 
ber of the assembly which was held at Glasgow, and which 
laid the foxmdation of material changes in church and state. 
During the ensuing year his countrymen raised a consider- 
aUe army, which was placed under the command of Alex- 
ander Lesley, an old and experienced officer ; and Baillie 
appears to haye caught some portion of the military ardour 
which now preyailed in this cause of religion and liberty. 
"It would haye done you good/* he remarks in one of his 
letters, " to haye cast your eyes athort our braye and rich 
hills as oft as I did, with greater contentment and joy ; for 
I mis there among the rest, being chosen preacher by the 
gentlemen of our shire, who came late with Lord Eglinton. 
I furnished to half a dozen of good fellows^ muskets and 
pikes, and to my boy a broad sword. I carried myself, as 
the fashion was, a sword, and a couple of Dutch pistols at 
my saddle ; but, I promise, for the offence of no man, ex- 
cept a robber in the way ; for it was our part alone to pray 
dnd preach for the encouragement of our countrymen, 
which I did to my power most cheerfully."* He after- 
wards states, " Our soldiers grew in experience of arms, in 
courage, in fayour, daily. Eyery one encouraged another. 
The sight of the nobles, and their beloyed pastors, daily 



* 



vol. ii. p. 4.31. In the preceding page he says, " Let us abhor the 
idolatry of popery, and the superstitions of the church of England, 
which they had from the papists, and would fain impose on us, re- 
memberi|^ that God's command discharges all inventions of men in 
his worship." The practical writings of this excellent person con- 
tinue to be extremely popular among his countrymen ; but his recent 
biographers haye entirely overlooked the most learned of all his works : 
** Thomae Boston, Ecclesiae Atricensis apud Scotos Pastoris, 
Tractatus Stigmologicus, Hebraeo-Biblicus : quo Accentuum Heb- 
reeorum Doctrina traditur, variusque eorum, in explananda S> Scrip* 
tura, Usus exponitur. Cum praefatione viri reverendi et clarissimi 
Davidis.Millii.** Amstelaedami, 1738, 4to. 
' Baillie*s Letters and Journals, vol. i. p. 174. 
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raised their hearts. The good sermons and prayers, 
ing and evening, tinder the roof of heaven^ to whicl 
drums did call them for bells; the remonstrancei 
frequent of the goodness of their cause ; of their c< 
hitherto, by a hand clearly divine ; also Lesly*s ski 
prudence, and fortune, made them as resolute for ba 
could be wished. We were feared that emulation 
our nobles might have done harm, when they she 
met in the field ; but such was the wisdom and au 
of that old, little^ crooked soldier, that all, with 
credible submission, firom the beginning to the enc 
over themselves to be guided by him, as if he ha 
great Solyman....Had you lent your ear in the mom 
especially at even, and heard in the tents the soi 
some singing psalms, some praying, and some r 
scripture, ye would have been refreshed. True, the 
swearing, and cursing, and brawling, in some qu 
whereat we were grieved ; but we hoped, if our can 
been a little settled, to have gotten some way for 
misorders ; for all of any fashion did regret, and all p 
ed to do their best endeavours for helping all abuses, 
myself, I never found my mind in better temper t 
was all that time since I came from home, till m' 
was again homeward ; for I was as a man who had 
my leave from the world, and was resolved to die i 
service without return." 

This enthusiastic army had advanced to the bord 
the kingdom^ and had pitched its camp on Dunse-law 
royal forces were within a very short distance ; ^i 
adverse parties were on the eve of a general engage 
when the treaty of Berwick, negociated with Chai 
person, produced a temporary cessation of open host 
But the seeds of dissension were too widely scatterec 
had taken too deep root, to be so easily checked ii 
growth : the notions of the king, sufficiently arbitr 
themselves, were at variance with the elastic spirit < 
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^ age ; and his subjects, in both divisions of the island, were 
\ gradoally impressed with a deep conviction of his insincer- 
1^ ily. In the year 1640 the covenanters again had recourse 
to anns^ and having invaded £kigland> they took the 
town of Newcastle. Baillie now resumed his attendance 
in ihe camp ; and before the close of the year he was em- 
ployed in London, along with other commissioners, in pre- 
paring charges against Archbishop Laud, for the innova- 
tions which he had obtruded on the church of Scotland. 
He had very recently published " The Canterbvrians Self- 
Conviction," which seems to have been industriously cir- 
culated, and which arrived at a fourth edition. About this 
period of his life, he composed various other works of a 
controversial nature, and was regarded as one of the most 
strenuous defenders of the presbyterian cause. 

His merit was now so conspicuous that he was offered 
a professorship in each of the four universities. Having 
been appointed one of the professors of divinity at Glas- 
gow, he delivered, on the 6th of July 1642, an inaugural 
oration " De Haereticorum Autocatacrisi." About this 
period he must have taken the degree of D. D. ; for the 
records of the university describe him as " Doctor et Pro- 
fessor SS. Theologiae." His colleague David Dickson, 
who had been appointed in 1640, is described in the same 
manner ; but neither of them assumed the title of doctor 
in his printed works. Both professors discharged the 
functions of clergymen in the city ; and in such of his 
publications as bear the authors name, Baillie styles him- 
self minister at Glasgow, or minister of the gospel at Glas- 
gow, without any addition. While he filled this chair, it 
is to be inferred that his chief employment consisted in 
teaching the oriental languages. Dr Dickson having been 
removed to the university of Edinburgh, he was admitted 
to the higher professorship of divinity on the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1651. 

His labouts were various and extensive. He was much 
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engaged in the public afbin of the dnndi, and iras a 
member <^ all tbe genenl Msa&Uies £mm 1638 to 1653, 
with the exception of those whidi were held during hb 
attendance at Westminster. In 1642 the assembly 8^ 
pointed him to Tisit and ^each in the n<»th of Ireland 
during four months. To the assembly of Westminster, 
which commenced it sittings in the jear J 643, the chnich 
of Scotland sent Alexander Haiderson^ Robert Douglas^ 
Samuel Rutheribrd, Robert BailHe, and George Gillespie, 
together with three ruling elders, the eari of Cassilis, Lord 
Maitland^ and Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston. Of 
the proceedings of this ecclesiastical council^ Baillie has 
giren an interesting account in his correspondence. His 
modest opinion of himself^ and his high estimate of his col* 
leagues, are equally conspicuous. '' These things are so 
high^ and of so great concernment," he remarks in a letter 
to Robert Blair, " that no liying man can think Mr Hender- 
son may be away ; and to put him to go and return, it were 
▼ery hard to venture such a jewel, that is so necessary to 
the well-being both of church and state of all these domin- 
ions. Mr Samuel, for the great parts God has given him, 
and special acquaintance with the question in hand^ is very 
necessary to be here.... Mr G. Gillespie, however I bad a 
good opinion of his gifts, yet I profess he has much deceiv- 
ed me. Of a truth there is no man whose parts in a pub- 
lick dispute I do so admire. He has studied so accurately 
all the points ever yet came to our assembly, he has gotten 
so ready, so assured, so solid a way of publick debating, 
that however there be in the assembly divers very excel- 
lent men, yet, in my poor judgement, there is not one who 
speaks more rationally, and to the point, than that brave 
youth has done ever ; so that his absence would be pre- 
judicial to our whole cause, and unpleasant to all here that 
wishes it well."* 

^ Baillie'a Letters and Journals, vol. i. p. 451. 
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In 1645 he returned from England^ in order to give to 
tiie general assembly an acconnt of the proceedings at 
Westminster ; and haying resumed his station among the 
asMmbled diyines, he continued to reside for some time 
longer in the English metropolis.^ He now stood very 
liigh in the esteem and confidence of his countrymen ; and 
in 1649 he was one of the commissioners sent to Holland 
for the purpose of inyiting Charles the Second, and of set- 
tling the terms of his admission to the government. In the 
controTersy which prevailed among the presbyterians be- 
tween 1650 and 1660, he adhered to the party of the Resolu- 
tioners s^ainst that of the Protesters. The commission of 
the general assembly had adopted two resolutiotts, by which 
tliej consented to the repeal of the act for reforming the 
annj^ and the act by which certain classes of persons were 
exdaded from places of power and trust, on account of 
tlieir immoral conduct^ or of the opposition which they had 

* The following passage occurs in a letter, dated at Glasgow on 
the22d of August 1654, and addressed to the famous Dr Fuller : 
" Haveing lately, and but lately, gone through your Holy Warr and 
Deicription of Palestine, 1 am fallen so in love with your pen, that 
1 im sorie I wes not before acquaint with it, and with your self, when 
from the 1643 to 1647 I lived at Worcester house, and preached in 
the Savoy, that then, when I had some credite there, 1 might have 
used my best endeavours to have done yow pleasure." (Baillie*8 
Ms. Letters, vol. iv. p. 433.) Of the pulpit- oratory, and of the 
general talents of the Scotish divines who visited London, the earl 
of Clarendon and Mr Hume have given the same unfavourable ac- 
count ; but on this subject, as well as on many others, their opinion 
is strongly contested by a writer of our own time. ** These famous 
divines preached as chaplains, by turns, in one of the lecture-rooms ; 
ind, as was to have been expected at such a juncture from men of 
their reputation, capacity, and profound as well as varied erudition, 
they drew immense crowds. If we may form an estimate of their 
pulpit-oratory from their works, we may safely pronounce that the 
English did not discredit themselves by flocking to hear such 
preachers.*' (Brodie's Hist, of the British Empire, vol. iii. p. 41.) 
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eyinced towards the cause of ciyil and leligioiis refoim; 
and the resolutions having been appioyed bj two sobse- 
quent assemblies, a formal protest against the constitation 
and proceedings of those assemblies was entered by yanow 
ministers and elders. 

After the restoration, Patrick Gillespie, who had enjoy- 
ed the special favour of Cromwell, was ejected from 
office ; and on the 23d of January 1661 Baillie was 
mitted as principal of the unirersity of Glasgow. For this 
promotion he was indebted to Lauderdale, who had not 
yet appeared in his true and hideous colours. According 
to some writers, he might hare exchanged his academical 
office for a bishopric ; but he was deeply grieyed at the 
establishment of episcopacy, and would not accept of pie- 
ferment in the church. When the new archbishop of Glas- 
gow, Andrew Fairfowl, arrived at his metropolitan seat, he 
did not fail to pay his respects to the learned principal. 
Baillie admits that " he preached on the Sunday, soberly 
and well." " The chancellor, my noble kind scholar," he 
afterwards states, *' brought all in to see me in my cham- 
ber, where I gave them sack and ale the best of the town. 
The bishop was very courteous to me. I excused my not 
using of his styles, and professed my utter difference from 
his way, yet behoved to intreat his favour for our afiairs of 
the college ; wherein he promised liberally. What he will 
perform, time will try.**i According to another account, 
the archbishop visited him during his illness, and was ac- 
costed in the following terms : ** Mr Andrew, I will not 
call you my Lord. King Charles would have made me 
one of these lords ; but I do not find in the New Testa- 
ment that Christ has any lords in his house." In other 
respects, he is said to have treated the prelate very courte- 
ously ; and it may not be superfluous to remark, that this 
mode of using the Christian name instead of the surname 

^ Bailiie's Letters and Journals, vol. ii. p. 461. 
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iras not unusnal at that period. Baillie died in the month 
of July 1662^ at the age of sixty- three. 

His first wife was lilias Fleming, of the family of Car- 
darroch, in the parish of Cadder^ near Glasgow. Of this 
marriage there were many children^ hut only fire survived 
Urn. 1. Henry, a clergyman, who was never beneficed. 
His posterity inherited the estate of Cranhroe, which was 
recently sold by General Baillie. 2. Lilias^ married to 
£ccles of Kildonan in Ayrshire. S, Helen, married to a 
boilie of Glasgow, named Colquhotm. 4. Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to Mr Hamilton^ a gentleman of Strathbane^ in the 
kingdom of Ireland. 5. Mary, married to Walter Buch- 
anan of Orchard. The mother of these children died on 
the 7th of June 1653^ after a lingering illness. She is men- 
tioned by her husband in terms of much respect and affec- 
tion. On the 1st of October 1656 he married Mrs Wil- 
kie, who was a widow^ and the daughter of Dr Strang. 
Ihe issue of this marriage was Margaret, who became the 
wife of Walkinshaw of Borrowfield. 

Wodrow, the zealous and faithfid historian of the perse- 
cuted church of Scotland, has formed a very high estimate 
of Baillie's literary character. " Mr Robert Baillie may 
most justly be reckoned among the great men of this time, 
and was an honour to his country, for his profound and 
imiversal learning, his exact and solid judgment, that vast 
variety of languages he understood, to the number of twelve 
or thirteen, and his writing a Latin style which might 
have become the Augustan age." * This commendation of 
his Latinity may admit of some abatement ; for although 
he evidently possessed a familiar knowledge of the lan- 
guage, his Latin style cannot safely be said to reach the 



» "Wodrow's History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 
Vol. i. p. 1?8. Edinb. 1721.2, 2 vols. fol. See the same author's 
Life of James Wodrow, A. M-, Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, p. 30. £dinb. 1828, l2mo. 
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standard of ancient pnritj and elegance. An episcopaMsn 
writer has commemorated Baillie as '^ a learned and modest 
man : though he puhlished some reiy violent writings, yet 
those flowed rather from the instigation of other persons, 
than his own inclinations."^ A recent historian hestows 
the following commendation on Baillie and his assodaies. 
" The clergy, on whom thej greatlj depended, were pro* 
found scholars, and no despicable politicians. Nothing era 
be more misplaced than the ridicule which has been so 
profiiselj lerelled at that body. They prored ^emseivee 
ambitious ; but to be satisfied of their talents, and to ad- 
mire their knowedge, it is only necessary to peruse their 
works. The writings of Baillie, even his &niiliar letters, 
breathe a manliness of spirit, and eyince intelligence and 
erudition, that must for erer rescue from contempt a class 
of which he did not conceire himself entitled to rank at 
the head."« 

Baillie had deroted much attention to the study of tiie 
oriental languages, and was skilled in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and Ethiopic. In his corre- 
spondence with the scholars of the continent, he urged 
Golius, Buxtorf, and other learned men, to compose ele- 
mentary works on such of those languages as were not al- 
ready provided with them. In an unpublished letter, dat- 
ed at Glasgow on the 27th of August 1656^ and addressed 
to Mr Crawford, a minister of London, he remarks, ** The 
reason of my calling to you at this tyme is my desyre to 
know the condition of that excellent book, the best to me 
that ever was printed, Dr Walton's Polyglott Bible." He 
was solicitous that the learned protestants should under- 
take an Encyclopaedia of arts and sciences ; and ui^ged his 
correspondents not to permit the education of youth, and 

* Middleton*s Appendix to the History of the Church of Scotland, 
p «3. Lond. 1677, fol. 

* Brodie's Hist, of the British Empire, vol. ii. p. 506< 
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die composition of books for elementary instruction^ to be 
10 generally engrossed by the Jesuits. 

Of Baillie's publications^ the following is as complete a 
btas I hare been able to furnish. 

1. Ladensium AvroKaraKpuris, the Canterbyrians Self- 
Coafiction ; or, an evident Demonstration of the avowed 
Aiminianisme, Poperie, and Tyrannie of that Faction, by 
their owne confessions : with a postscript to the personat 
Jesuite Lysimachus Nicanor,^ a prime Canterburian* 
Written in March, and printed in Aprile, 1640, 4to.— This 
book was speedily reprinted at Amsterdam ; and a ** third 
edition, augmented by the author, with a large Supple- 
ment," was printed for Nathaniel Bytter, 1641, 4to. The 
additional part was Hkewise published in a separate form, 
under the title of " A large Supplement of the Canter* 
byrian Self- Conviction.*' Imprinted 1641, 4to. A fourth 
edition of the work bears the title of '' The Life of William 
now Lord Arch- bishop of Canterbvry, examined." Lond. 
i643, 4to. 

2. A Parallel or briefe Comparison of the Liturgie with 
the Masse-Book, the Breviarie, the Ceremoniall, and other 
fiomish Bitualls.^ Lond. 1641, 4to. Lond. 1661, 4to. 

' The Epistle Congratvlatorie of Lysimachus Nicanor, of the So- 
detie of Jesu, to the Covenanters in Scotland ; wherein is parallelled 
our sweet harmony and correspondency in divers roateriall points of 
Doctrine and Practice. Jnno Domini 1 640, 4to. The author of 
this Epistle was John Corbet, a Scotish clergyman, who having 
taken refuge in Ireland, was '* hewed in pieces in the very armes of 
his poore wife.'* (Baillie^s Historical! Vindication, p. 2.) Some 
notices of him may be found in Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. 140. To 
his Epistle a m^cal answer, ascribed to Sir William Moore, was 
soon afterwards published under the title of " A Covnter-Bvff to 
Lysimachus Nicanor, calling himself a Jesuite. By Philopatris.^ 
Printed anno Domini 1640, 4to. 

' Some animadversions on this work are subjoined to Womack*t 
Beaten Oyle for the Lamps of the Sanctvarie. Lond. 1641, 4to. 
Laurence Womnck became bishop of St David's in 1683, and died 
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3. Queries azient die SsrrDcifr-Book. 
•L An Aiitid^>ce acaiasc AnBmiaiiisiL. 

5. Die UnlawfiilaMBe aad Duigcr of fimited Episoopa- 
de ; whcxevnto is sa& jooMd a shon Bepl j to the modest 
AdTextuer and afan FTimfmlor of that Tieatise : as also 
the Qucstioa of Episcopacie diicmae d from Scriptme and 
theFathefs. Loud. 1541. 4^x ^ 

6. Satan the Le^er in chief to all who resist the Re- 
paration of Son ; as it was ckared in a Sermon to the 
Honoorable House of Commons at their late solemn Fast, 
Fehr. 28, 1613. Lond. 1613. 4to. 

7- ExToois and Induration are the great Sins and the 
great Jodgements of the Time : preached in a Sermon be- 
fore the Right Honoorable House <^ Peers, in the Abbey- 
Church at Westminster, July 30, 1645^ the day of the 
monethly Fast. Lond. 1645, 4to. 

8. A DissrasiTe from the Errours of the Time : where- 
in the Tenets of the principaU Sects, especially of the In- 
dependents, are drawn together in one Map, &c Lond 
1645, 4to. Lond. 1646, 4to. 

9. An Htstoricall Vindication of the Croremment of the 
Church of Scotland, from the manifold base Calumnies 
which the most malignant of the Prelats did invent of old, 
and now lately hare been published with great industry 
in two pamphlets at London ; the one intituled Issachan 
Burden, &c, written and published at Oxford by John 
Maxwell^ < a Scottish Prelate, &c Lond. 1646, 4to. 

in 1685. He was one of the namerous antagonists of Baxter. 
(Orme's Life of Baxter, p. 645.) 

' It appears from the title that this is not th^ original edition* 
Wodrow mentions '* his Answer to the Reply to his limited Episco- 
pacy, 1651." (Maidment's Analecta Scotica. toI. i. p. 307.) **1 
have likewise,** he adds, ** a Discourse of Mr Bailay s upon Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, 1638, in 5 or 6 sheet, never printed, and several! 
other papers of that great man." 

* John Maxwell, D. D., was the son of Maxwell of Cavons in 
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10. Anabaptism^ the trve Fovntame of Independency^ 
Brownisme^ Antinom j, Familisme, &c. in a Second Part of 
the Disswasiye from die Errors of the Time. Lond. 1647, 
4to. 

11. A Review of Doctor Bramble, late Bishop of Lon- 
denderry, his Faire Warning against the Scotes Disciplin. 
Delf, 1649, 4to. — ^This tract was afterwards incorporated, 
without being reprinted, in a collection entitled Three 
TreaiUes concerning the Scotish Discipline, Hagh, 1661, 
4to. The other two treatises are BramhalFs Fair "Warn- 
ing and Watson's Second Fair Warning in answer to 
Baillie ; and the yolume likewise includes a yirulent epis- 
tle bj another Scotish writer, Dr Creyghton, afterwards 
bishop of Bath and Wells. Baxter mentions him as " the 
most famous loquacious ready- tongued preacher of the 

Nithsdale; and after having been beneficed at Murthlack and in 
Edinburgh, he became bishop of Ross in the year 1633. He was de- 
posed and excommunicated by the assembly of 1638, and took refuge 
in England. In 1640 he was appointed bishop of Killalain Ireland ; 
but the rebellion speedily ensued, and after being stript naked and 
severely wounded, be was again compelled to seek a place of refuge 
in England, and for some time he attended the king at Oxford. In 
1645 he was appointed archbishop of Tuam, and died on the 14th 
of February 1646. The work which Baillie answered is entitled 
** The Burthen of Issachar : or, the Tyranical Power and Practises 
of the Preshyteriall Government in Scotland." Printed in the yeare 
1646, 4to. Dr Maxwell had previously published ** Sacro-tancta 
Regitm Majestas ; or, the sacred and royall Prerogative of Christian 
Rings.** Oxford, 1644, 4to. It was chiefly as an answer to this 
book that Rutherford produced his " Lex Rex ; the Law and the 
Prince : a Dispute for the just Prerogative of King and People,*' &c. 
Lend. 1644, 4to. According to Bishop Burnet, Maxwell was *' a 
man of eminent parts, and an excellent preacher ; but by his forward- 
ness and aspiring he was the unhappy instrument of that which 
brought on all the disorders in Scotland.*' (Life of Bedell, p. 141.) 
He is mentioned and described in the Life, Diary, and Correspond- 
ence of Sir William Dugdale, p. 437. Lond. 1837, 4to. 
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court, who was used to preach Calyin to hell, and the Cal- 
rinists to the gallows, and hy his scomfiil reyilmgs and 
jests to set the court on a laughter." BaiUie's Beyiew wai 
reprinted at Edinburgh ; and having been translated into 
Dutch, it was published at Utrecht under the inspection of 
Gisbert Voet. 

12. A Scotch Antidote against the English Infection of 
Arminianism. Lond. 1652, 12mo. 

13. Appendix practica ad Joannis Buxtorfii Epitomea 
Grammaticae Hebraeae. Edinb. 1653, 8yo. 

14. Catechesis elenctica Elrrorum qui hodie yexant Eo- 
clesiam ; ex nudis sacrae Scripturae Testimoniis, in breri- 
bus et Claris Quaestionibus ac Responsionibus propositSy 
in gratiam studiosae Juventutis Academiae Glasguensisi 
Lond. 1654, 12mo. 

15. A Reply to the Modest Inquirer. — Perhaps -relating 
to the dispute between the Resolutioners and Protesters. 
This tract, together with numbers 3 and 4,. I have not 
seen. They are all mentioned in Baillie's papers, in ihe 
possession of the Rev. Thomas Maccrie. 

16. The Disswasive from the Errors of the Time, vin- 
dicated from the Exceptions of Mr Cotton and Mr Tombes. 
Lond. 1655, 4to. 

17. Operis Historici et Chronologici libri duo ; in quibus 
Historia sacra et profana compendiose deducitur ex ipsifl 
Fontibus, a Creatione Mimdi ad Constantinum Magnum. 
Amstelodami, 1663, fol. — Some copies have the addition 
of an index, with a new title bearing the date of 1668. A 
continental writer refers to Baillie as a chronologer of 
established reputation.^ 

18. Letters and Journals ; containing an impartial Ac- 
count of public Transactions, civil, ecclesiastical, and mi- 
litary, in England and Scotland, from the beginning of 

* Saldenus de Libris varioque eorum Usu et Abusu, p. 179. 
Amst. 1688, 8vo. 
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ihe Civil Wars in 1637, to the year 1662; a period, per- 
haps, the most remarkable and interesting in the British 
History: now first published from the manuscripts of 
Robert Baillie^ D. D. Principal of the University of Glas- 
gow. Edinb. 1775, 2 vols. 8vo. — Some copies, bearing 
the same date, have a different title, v^hich states that the 
Letters were '* carefully transcribed by Robert Aiken.*' 
Many of them are addressed to the author's cousin-ger- 
man William Spang, minister of the Scotish staple at 
Campvere, and afterwards of the English congregation at 
Middelburg in Zeeland. It was chiefly from the mate- 
rials thus communicated that Spang prepared two differ- 
ent publications. The first is entitled ** Brevis et fidelis 
Narratio Motuum in Regno et Ecclesia Scoticana, ex- 
eerpta ex scriptis utriusque partis scitu diguissimis, per 
Lrenaeum Philalethen." Dantisci, 1640, 4to. This work 
only prosecutes the narrative till the first of October 
1638 ; but he speedily reprinted it, and added a continua- 
tion to the year 1640. "Rerum nuper in Regno Sco- 
tiae gestarum Historia." Dantisci, 1641, 8vo. These 
Letters were published from a copy belonging to Matthew 
Baillie of Cambroe, Esq. ; and the editor likewise consult- 
ed the copy preserved among the archives of the church 
of Scotland. The copy which belonged to the author s 
&mily came into the possession of Dr Maccrie, to whose 
Undness I was indebted for the use of it, as well as for 
several biographical notices. This manuscript, now the 
property of his son, consists of four volumes in folio, and 
is in a tolerably good state of preservation. Baillie*s 
Letters and Journals are of great historical value ; and as 
the editor, besides omitting many detached passages, has 
suppressed a considerable number of entire letters, I beg 
leave to suggest, and even to urge, the expediency of a 
flew and complete edition. 
Baillie lent his aid in the publication of a posthumous 
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work of his learned and able predecessor Robert 
Prefixed is a life of the author by Rivet, with when 
had been intimately acquainted; and it is follow 
another notice of his life and character, under tl 
*' Ad Lectorem Epistola," written by Baillie. . 
graphical notice, subscribed with the initials of hif 
is also prefixed to a posthumous work of his father 
Dr Strang. « 

' lioberti Bodii in Epistolam Pauli Apostoli ad Ephesic 
lectiones supra CC. Lond. 1652, fol. In the dedicat 
author's son, John Boyd,^mentions Baillie as the writer of th 
to the reader. 

* John Strang, O. O. is the author of two elaborate worl 
were both published after his death. " De Voluntate et Ai 
Dei circa Peccatum, libri quator." Amst. 1657, 4to. ' 
terpretatione et Perfectione Scripturae.** Roterodami, 16 
Baillie*8 life of the author is prefixed to the latter work. 1 
cation, preface, and commendatory poems, inserted in the 
were contributed by Morus. The verses are not reprinted in 
lection of his poems : " Alexandri Mori Poemata." Paris, li 
Morus, well known as the antagonist of Milton, was born a1 
in Languedoc, where his father, a native of Scotland, was th 
pal of a protestant college. The original name was More. 
Critical Account of the Life, Character, and Discourse 
Alexander Morus, p. 10. Edinb. 18 J 3, 8vo.) 
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the family- history of Urquhart there is no scarcity 
laterials, provided we are willing to receive, without 
very scrupulous examination, such materials as he has 
jelf prepared. Through one portion of his extraordi- 
' career of genealogy, he proceeds on- solid ground : 
Q he traces his descent from Adam to Noah, we are at 
088 to comprehend the nature of his vouchers, so far at 
t as they relate to the male-line ; but when we descend 
I Japhet to Holocleros, who flourished 1565 years be- 
the birth of Christ, and from Holocleros, who married 
daughter of a great Spanish sovereign, to the Thomas 
uhart who flourished 1476 years after the birth of 
ist, and who by his wife Helen, the daughter of Lord 
oun, had five-and-twenty sons, all men, and eleven 
ghters, all married women, it is impossible to accom- 
Y him without exhausting the largest measure of hi»- 
cal credulity. His claims to an honourable descent he 
;ht safely have rested upon a less fantastic foundation. 
3 surname of Urquhart appears to be of great antiquity, 
I its chief family was unquestionably that of Cromarty, 
the county of Cromarty this family held the hereditary 
ce of sheriff. They are said to have possessed either the 
1 property or the superiority q{ the far greater part, if 
the whole of the shire, which however is one of the 
illest in Scotland. They likewise possessed a consider- 
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able estate in the county of Aberdeen, and the right of ad- 
miralty in the seas from Invemess to Caithness. ^ 

His father, Thomas XJrquhart, married Christian £3pbm* 
stone the daughter of Alexander the fourth Lord Elphin- 
stone. This marriage was celebrated when the father-in- 
law held the office of high treasurer ; and as he only held 
it from the 24th of June 1599 to the 5th of September 
1601,^ we can bring the date within the range of little 
more than two years. As Urquhart, according to his own 
accoimtj was bom about five years after the marriage,' his 
birth could not be earlier than 1604, or later than 1606. 
That he received a learned education, may safely be in- 
ferred from his works ; and he has taken care to inform 
us that he was sent to King's College, Aberdeen, under 
the tuition of William Seton, whom he describes as a good 
scholar, and a very able preacher.* For the place of lus 
youthful studies he seems to have retained no common re- 
gard. According to his estimate, Aberdeen, " for honesty, 
good fashions, and learning, surpasseth as far all other 
cities and towns in Scotland, as London doth for greatness, 
wealth, and magnificence, the smallest hamlet or village in 
England."^ Various members of his own college he men- 
tions in terms of unparsimonious commendation. Dr Les- 
ley he extols as one of the most profound and uniyeraal 
scholars then living. <^ Dr Guild, who succeeded to die 

^ Macfarlane*8 Genealogical Collections, vol. ii. p. 273. MS. in 
the Advocates Library. Nisbet*s System of Heraldry, vol. ii. app. 
p. 274. Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p. 160. 

• Wood's Peerage of Scotland, vol. i. p. 538. 
' Urquhart's Logopandecteision, p. 42. 

* Urquhart's Jewel, p. 199. 

' Logopandecteision, b. vi. p. 33. 

« Jewel, p. 196. William Lesley, D. D. was successively a pro- 
fessor of philosopl^y, sub-principal, and principal of King's College, 
lie was deprived of his office by the covenanters in 1639. See 
Kennedy^s Annals of Aberdeen, vol. ii. p. S78. Dr Garden men- 
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of principal^ he mentions as not only worthy of being 
raDembered for bis edifying writings, but, of all the divines 
wlu) had lived in Scotland for the space of a hundred years, 
ibr being *^ the most charitable, and who bestowed most of 
Us own to pubHke uses."^ Of many other scholars con- 
nected with Aberdeen, he introduces characteristic notices 
in his works. 

According to the usual practice of that period, he ap- 
pears to have completed his gentlemanly accomplishments 
bj foreign travel.^ He speaks of his residence in many 
difl^ent kingdoms^ and of the skill which he thus acquir 
ed in the living languages. '^ After his peragration of 
France, Spaine, and Italy," we are informed, " and that 
for speaking some of those languages with the liveliness of 
the country accent, they would have had him pass for a 
native, he plainly told them, without making bones there- 
of, that truly he thought he had as much honour by his 
own country, which did contrevalue the riches and fertility 
of those nations by the valour, learning, and honesty, 
wherein it did parallel, if not surpass them. Which asser- 
tions him in the following terms : " Vir egregie literatus, in Unguis 
orientaljbus rersatissimus, in Latina et Graeca poeta ezimius, cujus 
VHfia in utraque scripta exstant poemata. Eruditione politiori insig- 
nis, cai omnes authores classici probe noti ac familiares erant, in quos 
eruditas conscripsit notas et emendationes, quae, cum vir eximius 
Iniqnitate temponim varie jactatus fuerit, interciderunt** (Vita Jo- 
lumnis Forbesii, p. 25.) He subjoins a learned fragment by Lesley 
on the writings of Cassiodonis. 

^ Jewel, p. 198. See Dr Shirrefs*s Inquiry into the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Character of the Rev. Dr William Guild. Second edition. 
Aberdeen, 1799, 8vo. In the year 1651 he was deprived of his 
office by a visitation of five English colonels. 

' ** He is said to have been laureated poet at Paris before he was 
three and-twenty years of age.** (Gtanger^s Biographical History 
of England, vol. iii. p. 160, 5th edit. ) For this statement I can 
discover no early authority. Urquhart has himself made the very 
same statement in reference to Arthur Johnston. 
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tion of his was with pregnant leasons so well backed by 
him, that he was not much gainesaid therein by any in all 
those kingdoms."^ The nature of these pregnant reasons 
he elsewhere explains. ''Since eyer I understood any 
thing, knowing that the welfare of the body of a goTem* 
ment consisteth in the intirenes of its noble parts, I alwayei 
endeayoured to employ the best of my brain and heart to« 
wards the furtherance of the honour of that country unto 
which I did owe my birth. In prosecuting whereof, as the 
heart is primum vivens, so was it my heart which, in my 
younger years, before my braines were ripened for eminent 
undertakings^ gaye me the courage for adyenturing in a 
forrain climat, thrice to enter the lists against men of 3 
seyerall nations^ to yindicate my natiye country firom the 
calumnies wherewith they had aspersed it ; wherein it- 
pleased God so to conduct my fortune, that after I had 
disarmed them, they in such sort acknowledged their emO) 
and the obligation which they did owe me for sparing their 
liyes, which justly by the law of arms I might haye taken^ 
that in lieu of three enemies, that formerly they were, I ac- 
quired three constant friends, both to my selfe and my 
compatriots, whereof by seyerall gallant testimonies they 
gave evident proofe, to the improvement of my countreys 
credit, in many occasions."^ Upon this skill and courage 
in the science of defence, he seems to have set a rery high 
value. He dwells with much satisfaction on the exploits 
of Francis earl of Bothwell, Sir John Hume of Ayton, and 
Francis Sinclair, a natural son of the earl of Caithness; 
but his prime favourite is the Admirable Crichton, of whom 
he has drawn an original picture, which, although some» 
what highly coloured, is at least singular and striking. 

Urquhart's father succeeded to an imincumbered estate; 
and at the time of his marriage, he made a solemn promise 
to Lord Elphinstone, in the presence of several noblemen 

' Jewel, p. 224, « Logopaodecteision, p. 10. 
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md gentlemen, that he would, to the utmost of his power, 
eadeayoTir to leaye it in the same condition to his eldest 
flODi. During his visit to Edinhurgh in the yeat 1617> the 
long conferred upon him the honour of knighthood ; hut 
before the close of his life, he found himself under the ne- 
easity of soliciting a yery different exercise of the royal 
pierogatiye. It is not alleged that he was profligate in his 
habits, or profuse in his personal expenses. E^is misfor- 
tunes, we are informed, '' did not proceed from want of 
knowledge, or ahilitie in natural parts ;' j^for in the husiness 
of other men, he would haye given a very sound advice, 
and was surpassing dextrous in arhitrements, upon any re- 
ference suhmitted to him ; hut that hee thought it did de- 
rogate from the nohility of his house, and reputation of his 
peison, to look to petty things in matter of his own afEurs." 
Thk disposition of mind might sufficiently account for the 
inextricahle emhairassments of an honourahle gentleman, 
possessed of still more ample demesnes than Sir Thomas 
Urquhart the elder. He was over-reached by tradesmen, 
cheated by stewards, and plundered by servants. His dif- 
fieolties at length became so unsurmountable, that he soli- 
cHed and obtained from Charles the First a letter of protec 
tkni, dated at St James's on the 20th of March 1637> and 
Becaring him " from all diligence at the instance of his 
creditors, for the space of one year, thereby giving him a 
^peisona standi in judicio,' notwithstanding he may be at 
Ik horn, and taking him under his royal protection dur- 
ng the time." 1 

These accumulated difficulties exposed the unfortunate 
jentleman to mortifications of a more domestic nature. 
h the I9th of July 1637> Thomas and Alexander 
Jiquhart were indicted at the instance of their father, 
ridi the concurrence of the king's advocate. Sir Thomas 
[ope, for having in the preceding month of December, de- 



'Macfarlane's Genealogical Collections, voL ii. p. 283. 
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tained their father from Monday to Friday, as a prisoner 
within his own house of Cromarty, in a certain upper 
chamher called the inner dortour. The trial was adjooni!- 
ed till the 26th of July, and was then finally ahandooed, 
in compliance with an order of the priyy council, com- 
manding his majesty's justices and their deputies to deasi 
from all further proceedings. This order, we are informed, 
appears to have heen founded on the award of certain 
nohlemen, who had heen authorized i>y the council to ad- 
just the differences subsisting between XJrquhart and Ik 
sons.^ For such an act of riolence, if it was really com* 
mitted, it is not easy to find an apology. The most ob* 
vious conjecture is, that the sons made an unwairautaUe 
effort to restrain the father from taking some legal step^ 
which they considered as ruinous to himself and his family* 
XJrquhart afterwards spoke of " that generous and worfchte 
knight, the authors father, having been unpaialleledly 
wronged by false, wicked, and covetous men, himsdf 
being of all men living the justest, equallest, andmoit. 
honest in his dealings : his humor was rather than to break 
his word, to lose all he had, and stand to his most undeli* 
berate promises, what ever they might cost; which too 
strict adherence to the austerest principles of veracity prov- 
ed oftentimes dammageable to him, in his negociations with 
many cunning sharks, who knew with what profitable odds 
they could scrue themselves in upon the windings of so 
good a nature."* 

All his ancestors had adhered to popery, but he embrac- 
ed the protestant faith. On the abolition of episcopacy 
in the year 1638, he declined to subscribe the national 
covenant.'"^ His eldest son was attached to the same 
party in the church as well as state ; and in the year 1639 



* Maitland*8 Introduction to Urquhart*s Works, p. iv. 

* Logopandecteision, designe of the third book. 

* Earl of Rothes's Relation of Proceedings concerning the Affiurs 
of the Kirk of Scotland, p. 105. Edin. 1830, 4to. 
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lie appeared in arms among the northern confederates who 
opposed the coYenanters.^ His place of residence^ named 
Balquholljj had been plundered of muskets and carabines 
hf tiie lairds of Dalgaty and Tollj. Haying obtained the 
instance of other gentlemen, he on the 10th of May 
made an attempt to recoYer his weapons of war from the 
iKKiae of Toll J ; but Lord Fraser and the eldest son of Lord 
Forbes, being aware of their approach^ manned the place so 
efiectoally, that an attack seemed to be hopeless. One man 
was killed bj a shot from the house, and this is said to 
liaye been the first blood shed by the coYcnanters. A 
iBeeting of this party was soon afterwards to be held in 
tiie town of Turreff in Aberdeenshire. A force, consisting 
of about eight hundred men, was assembled to oppose 
tkem. XJrquhart and diyers other braYe gentlemen mus- 
tared on this occasion ; and as they were proYided with 
to brass field-pieces, and were led by some skilful com- 
aumders^ among whom Arthur Forbes of Blads:stoime is 
particularly specified, their array became somewhat formid* 
Md. On the 13th of May they made a wary and silent 
approach to Turreff during the darkness of night. At the 
Jawn of the ensuiiig moming. the party assembled in the 
town was suddenly alarmed by the sound of trumpets and 
the beat of drums. In a state of no small confusion, they 
lan to their arms, and prepared to giYe battle. The firing 
continued for some time, but the discharge of the field- 
pieces seems to haYC decided the contest, and the coYenant- 
eis took to flight. Lord Fraser made his escape with diffi- 
culty, but some of his followers were slain, and others were 

' Urquhart informs us, that « having obtained, though with a great 
U of pain, a fifteen hundreth subscriptions to a bond conceived 
ind drawn up in opposition of the vulgar covenant, he selected from 
■mongst them so many as he thought fittest for holding hand to the 
dissolving of their committes and unlaufull meetings." (MS. Epi. 
gnms: the Animadversion.) 
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taken prisoners. The conquerors proceeded to Aberdeen 
in the course of the following day, and their forces reoeiyed 
yarious augmentations; hut their pkms were unskilMlj 
concerted, and the Earl Marischal having unexpectedly col- 
lected a body of armed men, took possession of that dtj a 
few days after they had quitted it, and had begun to dis- 
perse. He arrived there on the 23d of May ; and XJrquhait, 
Adam Bellenden, bishop of the diocese, Alexander Innes, 
parson of Rothiemay, Alexander Scrogie, a regent of 
Eang*s College, together with the bishop's son, nephevr, 
and servant, hastened to embark in a vessel belonging to 
one Andrew Finlay, which was then lying in the roads, 
and which immediately sailed for England.^ Urquhart, 
who professes to have launched forth in the view of six 
hundred of his enemies, was within two days landed at 
Berwick, where he found the marquis of Hamilton, and 
delivered to him a letter from the leaders of the northen 
royalists. * To the king he had likewise undertaken to be 
the bearer of despatches, containing the signatures of the 
same chieftains ; and having proceeded to the royal quar- 
ters, he obtained an audience of his majesty, and explain- 
ed to him their past exertions and future plans for his ser- 
vice. He appears to have been satisfied with his own 
reception; and the written answer ''gave great content- 
ment to all file gentlemen of the north that stood for the 
king."« 

After an interval of nearly two years, Urquhart obtained 
the honour of knighthood, which was conferred upon hiiD 
in the gallery of Whitehall on the 7th of April 1641. I* 
was at this period that he first appeared as an author. His 
epigrams, published in the course of that year, he dedicated 
to die marquis of Hamilton in his own characteristic style 

* Spalding's Hist, of the Troubles in Scotland, vol. i. p. 131-8. 
' Urquhart*s MS. Epigrams : the Animadversion. 
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and manner.^ His father died in the month of August 
1642, at the age of ahout axty. Of one of his latest acts 
the son has giyen an account which here deserves to be 
quoted. *' Yet did I thereby attain to the greater portion 
of mj fathers blessing, who, conscious of the prejudice I 
sustained, bj leaving me (contrary to the promise made to 
his &ther-in-law> and ancient custome of the countrey) so 
much inthralled, had of me that respect and remembrance, 
although in another dominion for the time, that, besides 
ius constant bewailing the hard condition whereunto he 
had redacted his house in my person, during all the time of 
that long and lingring disease, whereof at last he died, he 
so^generously and lovingly (as truly he was one of the best 
men in the world) acquit himself two dayes before his 
decease, that he had fdl my six brothers strongly bound and 
obliged before famous witnesses, himself being one and the 
prime of all, especially my nearest brother, intituled the 
laird of Dun Lugas, for whose occasion, to i^arpen his 
ihankfullnesse, the bond was conceived, because of that por- 
tion in land he received from him worth above 3000 pounds 
English money, imder pain of his everlasting curse and 
execration, to assist, concur with, follow, and serve me, 
(for those are the words) to the utmost of their power, in- 
dustry, and means, and to spare neither charge nor travel, 
though it should cost them all they had, to release me from 
the undeserved bondage of the domineering creditor, and 
extricate my lands from the impestrements wherein they 
were involved, yea, to bestow nothing of their owne upon 
no other use, till that should be done ; and all this imder 
their own hand writing, secured with the clause of registra- 
tion, to make the opprobrie the more notorious in case of 
failing, as the paper it self, which I have in retentis, to- 

' Epigrams^ Divine and Moral. By Sir Thomas Yrchard, Knight. 
Lond. 1641, 4to. The same publication appeared with a new title, 
under the date of 1646. 
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gether with another signed to the same sense bj my 
mother, and also my brothers and sisters, Dunbugar only 
excepted, will more eyidently testifie."^ 

From this singular narrative it appears that Urquhait 
was still absent from his natiye country. When he took 
possession of his paternal demesnes, he found that las 
&ther had alienated land to the value of six hundred 
pounds a-year. For five of his brothers, all arrived at the 
age of manhood^ and two sisters, almost marriageable, some 
provision was to be made. His rental still amounted to a 
thousand pounds, which for that period may be considered 
as a large income. The same lands which then and theie 
produced one thousand, might at present produce seven 
thousand pounds a-year. But a debt equalling the income 
of twelve or thirteen years was not easily to be liquidated; 
nor is it to be supposed that the learned and valiant Sir 
Thomas Urquhart was in all respects well prepared to con- 
tend with the great and numerous difficulties of his sitoa- 
ation. He however had recourse to the only plan that 
seemed to promise any effectual relief. The nature of this 
plan it will be best to state in his own words. '* Yet for 
all this, and notwithstanding the grievousness of such soli* 
citudinary and luctiferous discouragements, able to appall 
the most undaunted spirits, and kill a very Paphlagonian 
partridge, that is said to have two hearts, I did neverthe- 
less, without attristing my self a jot, undergoe the defray- 
ing of the debt, although not as a debtor, with as much 
alacrity and cheerfulnesse as if it had been of my own 
undertaking; and took such speedy course therein, that 
immediately after my fathers decease, for my better expe- 
dition in the discharge of those burthens, having repaired 
homewards, I did sequestrate the whole rent (my mothers 
joynture excepted) to that use only, and, as I had done 
xoany times before, betook my self to my hazards abroad, 



' Logopandecteision, p. 43. 
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Jiat by yertue of the industry and diligence of those whom, 
sy the advise and deliberation of my nearest friends^ I was 
indnced to intrust with my a£l^rs^ the debt might be the 
sooner defrayed, and the ancient house releeyed out of the 
thraldome it was so unluckily fain into. But it fell out so far 
otherwayes> that after some few years residence abroad, with- 
out any considerable expence from home, when I thought, 
because of my having mortified and set apart all the rent 
to no other end then the cutting o£F and defalking of my 
fibers debt, that accordingly a great part thereof had been 
discharged, I was so far disappointed of my expectation 
therein, that whilst, conform to the confidence reposed in 
him, I hoped to have been exonered and relieved of many 
creditors, the debt was only past over and transferred from 
one m favours of another, or rather of many in the favours 
of one, who, though he formerly had gained much at my 
Others hands, was notwithstanding at the time of his de- 
cease none of his creditors, not at any time mine ; my 
%ptian bondage by such means remaining still the same, 
under task masters difierent only in name, and the rents 
neverthelesse taken up to the full, to my no small detri- 
ment, and prejudice of the house standing in my person/' i 
And thus, he afterwards remarks, '' I was moved to face 
about, and return homewards, to take that solid and deli- 
berate course with the crazed estate left unto me, as might 
loake the subsistence of my house compatible with the 
satisfaction of my fathers creditors." 

It is to be inferred that he now fixed his residence in 
the stately mansion of Cromarty, and, in the midst of his 
difficolties and mortifications, sought for consolation in 
those literary and scientific pursuits, to which he must evi- 
^tly hare devoted no small portion of his time. In the 
ttsual sports of country-gentlemen he does not seem to have 
taken any great share. Of his occupations, though not 

' Logopandecteision, p. 51. 
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referred to any particular period, we deriye some know- 
ledge from one of the yarious anecdotes which he intro- 
duces into his works. " There happening a gentleman of 
yerj good worth to stay awhile at my house, who one day, 
amongst many other, was pleased in the deadst time of all 
the winter, with a gun upon his shoulder, to search for a 
shot of some wild -fowl ; and after he had waded through 
many waters, taken excessiye pains in quest of his game, 
and by means thereof had killed some fiye or six moor- 
fowls and partridges, which he brought along with him to 
my house, he was by some other gentlemen, who chanced 
to alight at my gate, as he entred in, yery much commended 
for his loye to sport ; and, as the fashion of most of our 
coimtrymen is, not to praise one without dispraising 
another, I was highly blamed for not giying my self in that 
kind to the same exercise, haying before my eys so com- 
mendable a pattern to imitate ; I answered, though the 
gentleman deseryed praise for the eyident proof he had 
giyen that day of his inclination to thrift and laboriousness, 
that neyertheless I was not to blame, seeing whilst he was 
busied about that sport, I was imployed in a diyersion of 
^lother nature, such as optical secrets, mysteries of natural 
philosophic, reasons for the yariety of colours, the finding 
out of the longitude, the squaring of a circle, and wayes to 
accomplish all trigonometrical calculations by signes with- 
out tangents, with the same compendiousness of computa- 
tion, which, in the estimation of learned men, would be 
accounted worth six hundred thousand partridges, and as 
many moor-fowles.— That night past, the next morning I 
gaue 6 pence to a footman of mine, to try his fortune with 
the gun, during the time I should disport my self in the 
breaking of a young horse ; and it so fell out that by I had 
giyen my selfe a good heat by riding, the boy returned 
with a dozen of wild fouls, half moor foule, half partridge, 
whereat being exceeding well pleased, I alighted, gaye him 
my horse to care for, and forthwith entred in to see my 
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zoe 1^ faAnen, the most especiall whereof was unable to rise 
" '^■" mt^tim bed, by reason of the gout and siatick, wherewith 

llMBieiied by his former dajes tojle."^ 
' ^^<ff flBaextpnbEcation, the Trissotetras, relates to some of 
^f 'V AlKaktnue subjects which he mentions as haying occu- 
fUhtt learned leisure.^ It is dedicated "To the right 
kwmable and most noble Lady, my dcarc and loving 
JMer, the Lady Dowager of Cromartic." And here 
'& most yertuous woman in the world is in treated to 
^iteiiize that which by the leamedest men may happily be 
fBmed." Her nobility, beauty, wealth, and friends, arc 
fafelly mentioned in due order. " By vertue of your 
Uofed society," says this affectionate son, " your neigh- 
faoing countesses, and other greater dames of your kindred 
wA acquaintance, become the more illustrious in your imi- 
Uon ; amidst whom, as Cynthia amongst the obscurer 
JjknetSy your ladiship shines, and darteth the angelick 
ojes of your matchlesse example on the spirits of those, 
vlio, by their good genius haye been brought into your 
fcToncable presence to be enlightned by them." He sub- 
'f j^ in a style still more peculiar, " I will here, in all 
^1 nbmission, most humbly take my leave of your ladiship, 

* Logopandecteision, p. 35. 

* The Trissotetras : or, a most exquisite Table for resolving all 
muDer of Triangles, whether Plaine or Sphericall, Rectangular or 
Obliqoangular, with greater facility then ever hitherto hath been 
practised : most necessary for all such as would attaine to the exact 
ioiowledge of Fortification, Dyaling, Navigation, Surveying, Archi- 
tecture, the Art of Shadowing, taking of Heights and Distances, the 
UK of both the Globes, Perspective, the skill of making of Maps, 
the Theory of the Planets, the calculating of their Motions, and of 
ill other Astronomical! Computations whatsoever : now lately in- 
vented and perfected, explained, commented on, and, with all possible 
breyity and perspicuity, in the hiddest and most re-searched mys- 
teries, from the very first grounds of the Science it selfe, proved and 
conyincingly demonstrated. By Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, 
Knight. Lond. 164^, 4to. 
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and beseech Almighty Ood that it may please his di?iiie 
majesty so to blesse your ladiship with continuaiice oi 
dayes^ that the somies of those whom I hare not as ye€ 
begot, may attaine to the happinesse of presenting TmUp 
your ladiship a brain-babe of more sufficiencie and conse* 
quence." 

The creditor of whom he chiefly complains is Robert 
Lesley of Findrassie, who, as he avers, was third in descent 
from Norman Lesley, one of the murderers of Cardinal 
Beaton. He could not however be his legitimate descend- 
ant.^ The estate of Cromarty was deeply mortgaged to 
this creditor, whom his unfortunate debtor represents as 
equally rapacious and unfeeling. He had mustered all the 
horse and foot that he was able to raise, and in hostile 
array had come to take possession of a farm of Urquhart's, 
called Ardoch; but, as the knight subjoins, *'at the offer 
of such an indignity to our house, some of the hot-spirited 
gentlemen of our name would even then have taken him, 
with his three sons, bound them hand and foot, and thrown 
them within the flood-mark, into a place called the Yarefl 
of Udol, there to expect the coming of the sea in a fiiU 
tide, to carry him along to be seized in a soil of a greater 
depth, and abler to restrain the insatiableness of Us im- 
mense desires, then any of my lands within the shire oi 
Cromartie." To this transaction he alludes in 6ne of the 
rarious epigrams, partly Latin and partly English, witl 
which he has interspersed his Logopandecteision. 

Ardochae duri fodiebant arva coloni, 

Lassabatque graves terra profunda boves. 
Finrasus invasit : tunc longae rastra quieti 

Tradidit, et non est quo fodiatur ager. 
Scire libet quaenam sit tristis causa rapinae, 

Quid poterant terrae, quid meruisse solum ? 
Iphigenia domi nimirum nubilis illi 

Dotanda est, proprio non tamen ilia solo ; 

' See Riddell's Peerage Law, p. 190. 
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Debita fallaci socero nam Burgiut heros 

Detulit, injusta qui rapit arva manu. 
Sponsam ambit juvenis ; pater agros ambit, et illi 

Inde ligone carent, ^ &c. 

Soon after these proceedings, which apparently took place 
in the year 1649, Lesley endeavoured to inveigle him to 
Inremess, where he was to be arrested at the suit of James 
Sutherland^ described as tutor of Duffus. Among other 
persecutors, he likewise mentions Sir James Fraser of 
Darkhouse^ " of whom no good can be truly spoken^ but 
that he is dead." This individual he represents as a rob- 
her^ who had committed great depredations among hb 
tenants. But the great burden of his invectives h^B upon 
the caitiff of Findrassie. Among the other devices to which 
he had recourse^ was that of procuring an order for Colonel 
Strachan to quarter a whole troop of horse upon the tenants 
of Cromarty, till, says Urquhart, ''I should transact for a 
Bom of money to be paid to his son-in-law ; which verily 
was the greater part of his portion." Through the agency 
of this colonel, who afterwards expressed his regret for the 
part which he had acted^ a garrison was placed in his 
ancient mansion^ ''upon no other pretence but that the 
stance thereof was stately, and the house it selfe of a notable 
good &brick and contrivance." A party of both horse and 
foot was quartered upon his demesnes. His tenants were 
grievously oppressed^ and some of them were killed. The 
garrison, which was conmianded by a Lesley, was, after an 
interval of ten or twelve months, removed by the lieutenant- 
general, David Lesley. But one of his greatest misfor- 
tunes was the loss of his library, which was sequestrated 
and sold. " Not a book thereof escaped the touch of Dun- 

* Logopandecteision, p. 77. This suitor was a young gentleman 
of Moray, whom Lesley moved " to make over his rights to him, to 
be consolidated with his other pretended claims, for the which he 
was to give him a good round sum of money, and his daughter to the 
boot." (Ibid. b. v. p. 13.) " 
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dasse's fingers, although there were not three therein which 
were not of mine owne purchase, and all of them together, 
in the order wherein I had ranked them, compiled (like to 
a compleat nosegay) of flowers which in my travels I had 
gathered out of the gardens of ahoye sixteen several king- 
doms. — Although I obtained an order from the conunis* 
doners for the sequestration at Leith to Captain DundasB, 
requiring him to let me have the refusal of them, yet he 
not pleasing to come to Cromartie, where they were fast 
locked into trunks, whereof himself had the keys, I was not 
able, for all the favour I could make till this hour, to ob- 
tain either the getting or buying of any of them, save a few 
of those which under pretext of the sequestrators having 
medled with them, being stoUen, and afterwards dispersed 
thorow the country, were through good intelligence by me 
happily recovered."^ In this manner he professes to have 
lost some of his own manuscripts. 

His attempts to square the circle, and to accomplish all 
trigonometrical calculations, were interrupted by an enter- 
prize of a different nature. After the tragical death of the 
king, he again appeared in arms, having joined a consider- 
able party, of which the other leaders were Thomas Mac- 
kenzie of Pluscardine, brother to the earl of Seaforth, 
Colonel Hugh Fraser, and John Munro of Lumlair. They 
took possession of Inverness, and dismantled the fortifica- 
tions. On the 2d of March 1 649 the estates of parliament 
-declared Sir Thomas Urquhart a rebel and a traitor.^ 
Whether this act was followed by any important conse- 
quences, I have not been able to ascertain. It is at least 
evident that his attachment to the royal cause suffered no 
abatement ; for he served in the army which accompanied 
the king to England, and which was totally defeated at 

*■ Logopandecteision, p. 11. b. v. p. 13. b. vi. p. 42-3. 
* Balfour's Annales of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 387. Acts of the 
Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 392, 
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Worcester on the 3d of September 1651 . The victory was 
rery brayelj contested; and Cromwell himself admitted 
that it was '^ as stiff a contest" as he had eyer seen. But 
the Scotish army, after a gallant struggle of five hours, was 
at length overpowered by numbers.^ The duke of Hamil- 
ton received a mortal wound, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the king escaped from his pursuers. Of the 
Tanquished army two thousand fell in battle; and the 
prisoners, including eleven noblemen, amounted to ten 
thousand. The ordinary prisoners were treated with great 
inhumanity : many of them perished for want of food, and 
from the contagion of their crowded prisons; and the 
miserable remnant having been shipped for the plantations, 
were sold as slaves.^ 

Urquhart, with more than one of his brothers, had the 
misfortune to faM into the hands of the enemy ; and, what 
in his estimation was a much greater misfortune, his pre- 
cious manuscripts were seized by a party of marauders, 
who broke into his quarters in search of plunder. These 
manuscripts, as he informs us, filled one hundred and 
twenty-eight quires and a half of paper ; so that if the 
quality bore any proportion to the quantity, the loss of such 
a literary treasure would have been enormous. Some of 
his papers he had the felicity to recover ; and while he was 
detained in London as a prisoner of war, he published the 
greater part of his works. Two of these, the Pedigree' 

^ Laing's Hist, of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 444. 

' Clarendon*s Hist, of the Rebellion, vol. vi. p. 516. 

S, JlavToxpovo)(avop : or, a peculiar Promptuary of Time ; where- 
in (not one instant being omitted since the beginning of motion) is 
displayed a most exact Directory for all particular Chronologies, in 
what Family soever, and that by deducing the true Pedigree and 
Lineal Descent of the most ancient and honoui-able Name of the 
Urquharts, in the House of Cromartie, since the Creation of the 
World, until this present yeer of God 1652. Lond. 1652, 8vo. 
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and the Jewels ' appeared during tlie year 1652. " This 
ancient Pedigree/' he is pleased to state, *" fit>m amongtt 
the regardless fingers of the promiseaons sonldi^j, was bja 
surpassing honest and civil officer of Colonel Pride's regi- 
ment [Captain Goodwin]] most opportunely rescued £rom 
the inexorable rage of Yulcan, to whom by a file of miis- 
quettiers it was consecrated^ to afford smoak to their pipes 
of tobacco/' His Logopandecteision^ and his yersion d 
Rabelais' were published in the course of the foUowijfig 
year. 

^ EKincvfiiikavpov : or, the Discovery of a most exquisite Jewtl, 
mora preciouf then Diamonds iuchased in Grold, the like whereof was 
never seen in any age ; found in the kennel of Worcester-street% 
the diiy after the fight, and six before the Autumnal Aequinox, amw 
1651 : serving in this place to frontal a Vindication of the Honour 
of Scotland from that Infamy whereinto the rigid Presbyterian Paitj 
of that Nation, out of their Covetousness and Ambition, most dis- 
sembledly hath involved it. Lond. 1652, 8vo. The first syllable of 
this extraordinary Greek word is the preposition ex. Sicv/SoXor 
signifies dirt ; and the latter part of the word is perhaps derived from 
the adverb avpiov, signifying to> morrow. This exquisite Jewel wm 
taken " out of the kennel the morrow'* after the battle of Woreet* 
ter. The word certainly has not a very classical aspect. His Greek 
is questionable upon other occasions. Some errors may be imputed 
to the printer, but others are manifestly his own. Thus, in the Pe- 
digree, p. 40. he speaks of the proper name 'AXc^vd?;/?, instead of 
*A\*(avdpos, 

' Logopandecteision : or, an Introdvction to the Vniversal Lan- 
gvage, digested into these six several books, Neaudethaumata, Chres- 
tasebeia, Cleronomaporia, Chryseomystes, Neleodicastes, and Philo- 
ponauxesis. By Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight. Now 
lately contrived and published both for his own utilitie, and that of 
all pregnant and ingenious spirits. Lond. 1653, 4to. 

* The first book of the Works of Mr Francis Rabelais, Doctor in 
Physick : containing five books of the Lives, heroick Deeds and 
Sayings of Gargantua and hit sonne Pantagruel : together with the 
Pantagrueline Prognostication, the Oracle of the divine Bachoc, 
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^ Of the kind treatment which he experienced from Cap- 
lain Alsop^ described as marshal-general, he speaks in 
tenns of grateful acknowledgment. As a prisoner^ Ur- 

and Response of tbe Bottle. Hereunto are annexed the Navigations 
onto tbe sounding Isle, and the Isle of the Apedefts, as likewise the 
Piiilosophiral Cream, with a Limosin Epistle. All done by Mr 
Frmcis Rabelais in the French tongue, and now faithfully translated 
iato English. Lond. 1653, 8vo. The second book of the Works 
oftt Francis Rabelais, Doctor in Physick : treating of the heroick 
Deeds and Sayings of the good Pantagniel. Written originally in 
tbe French tongue, and now faithfully translated into English, by 
S. T. U. C. Lond. 1653, 8vo. A poem addressed '* To the hon.. 
oured noble Translatour of Rabelais,** and bearing the signature of J. 
de k Salle, is prefixed to the first book. The same edition of these two 
books is occasionally to be found with a new title : ** The Works of the 
&noas Mr Francis Rabelais, Doctor in Physick, treating of the Lives, 
beniick Deeds and Sayings of Gbrgantua and his son Pantagniel. 
To which is newly added the life of the author. Written originally 
in French, and translated into English by S'. Thomas Urchard, K^.** 
Lond. 1664. From this life the book derives no additional value. 
Uquhart*s version of the third book was not published till after his 
dradi : ** The third book of the Works of Mr Francis Rabelais, 
Doctor in Physick : containing the heroick Deeds of Pantagniel the 
MB of Gbrgantua. Now &ithfully translated into English, by the 
unniitable pen of Sir Thomas Urwhart, K^. & Bar. the translator of 
the two first books. Never before printed." Lond. 1693, 12mo. 
A second edition of the first two books was uniformly printed in 1694. 
It contains a life of Rabelais, and a very long preface, both written by 
Motteux, who afterwards published a complete version : ** The whole 
Works of F. Rabelais, M. D. : or, the Lives, heroic Deeds and Say- 
ings of Gaigantua and Pantagruel. Done out of French by Sir 
Thomas Urchard, Knight, Mr Motteux, and others.** Lond. 1708, 
2 vols. 8vo. All the subsequent editions of the entire translation 
inehide the amendments of Ozell. Lond. 1737, 5 vols. 12mo. 
Dublin, 1738, 4 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1750, 5 vols. 12mo. Lond. 
1784, 4 vols. ]2mo. Lond. 1807, 4 vols. 12mo. Mr Martin re- 
Qtfks that Ozell had evidently never seen the original edition, and 
thtt no small portion of what he calls Urquhart's mistakes, ** are 
iDerely chargeable on the blundering printers of Motteux*s work, or 
the emendations of that gentleman himself.'* Of Urquhart's portion 
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quhart had been committed to his chaige ; and he highlj 
commends this officer for the courtesies conferred upon 
those who were placed within the Teige of his authority- 
When he published lus Logopandecteision, he had obtain- 
ed so much favour with Cromwell as to procure an enlaige- 
ment from strict custody, and to be permitted to range 
within the lines of the metropolis. " That I^ whilst a pri- 
soner," sajs Urquhart in the epilogue, " was able to digest 
and write this treatise, is an efiect meerlj proceeding fitm 
the courtesie of my lord general Cromwel, by whose recom- 
mendation to the councel of state, my parole being taken 
for my true imprisonment, I was by their favour enlarged 
to the extent of the lines of Londons communication : for 
had I continued as before, coopt up within walls, or yet 
been attended still by a guard, as for a while I was> should 
the house of my confinement have never been so pleasant, 
or my keepers a very paragon of discretion, and that the 
conversation of the best wits in the world, with affluence 
of all manner of books, should have been allowed me for 
the diversion of my minde, yet such an antipathie I have 
to any kinde of restraint, wherein my self is not in- 
trusted, that notwithstanding all these advantages, which 
to some spirits would make a jayl seem more delicious 
then freedom without them, it could not in that eclipse of * 
liberty lie in my power to frame my self to the couching of 
one sillable, or contriving of a fancie worthy the labour of 
putting pen to paper, no more then a nightingale can 
warble it in a cage, or linet in a dimgeon." He proceeds to 
state his obligations to Captain Gladmon, for speaking in 
his favour to the general. Another bene&ctor he mentions 

of the work, a very recent edition has appeared : " The Romance of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, translated from the French of Dr Fran- 
cis Rabelais, by Sir Thomas Urquhart, Knight. Reprinted from 
the original editions.'* Edinb. 1838, 4to. The ingenious editor, 
Theodore Martin, Esq., has prefixed an introductory notice and a life 
of Rabelais. 
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in a strain too remarkable to escape our attention. " The 
enumeration of these aforesaid courtesies will not permit 
me to forget my thankfulness to that reverend preacher^ Mr 
Roger Williams of Providence in New-England, for the 
mamfold favours wherein I stood obliged to him above a 
whole month before either of us had so much as seen other, 
and that bj his frequent and earnest sollicitation in mj 
behalf, of the most especial members both of the parlia- 
ment and councel of state ; in doing whereof he appeared 
80 truely generous^ that when it was told him how I, having 
got notice of his so undeserved respect towards me, was 
desirous to embrace some sudden opportunity whereby to 
testifie the affection I did owe him, he purposely delayed 
the occasion of meeting with me, till he had, as he said, 
t»erformed some acceptable office worthy of my acquain- 
tance : in all which (both before and after we had convers- 
ed with one another) and by those many worthy books set 
forth by him, to the advancement of piety and good order, 
(with some whereof he was pleased to present me) he did 
approve himself a man of such discretion and inimitably- 
sanctified parts, that an arch-angel from heaven could 
aot have shewn more goodness with less ostentation." 

Roger Williams was himself a remarkable person. He 
was a native of Wales, was educated at Oxford, and entered 
into holy orders; but his utter aversion to the government 
and discipline of the English church, impelled him to seek 
a land of greater freedom on the remote shores of the 
Atlantic. Whatever might be his peculiarities of opinion 
on other topics, he was a most strenuous and consistent 
assertor of religious toleration, at a period when it was 
little understood and less practised in any region of the 
habitable globe. His liberty of thinking and speaking 
having led to his banishment from the province of Massa- 
dimssetts, he purchased a tract of land from the Indians, 
and became the founder of a settlement which he named 
Providence. " We are," as Dr Eliot has remarked, " to 
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yiew him as the father of one of the provinces, and a writer 
in favour of civil and religious liberty, more bold, just, and 
liberal^ than any other who appeared in that generation."^ 
At the period of his generous intercession in favour of the 
Scotish knight, he was residing in London as the agent of 
the new settlement^ of which he was afterwards chosm 
president. He survived till the month of April 1683, 
when he expired at the venerable age of eighty-four. 

From his imrelenting creditors, Urquhart was still ex- 
posed to annoyance of various kinds. An attempt was 
even made to arrest him in London, notwithstanding his 
parole as a prisoner of war. From the council of state he 
obtained leave to absent himself for five months^ for the 
purpose of visiting his own country. An English garrison 
was at this time stationed at his house; and his old 
persecutor Lesley endeavoured, though ineffectually^ to per- 
suade the officers to seize his person. An attempt to 
apprehend him was likewise made at. Elgin; but he safely 
travelled through the principal towns of Scotland, and 
returned to London within the limited time. La the midst 
of so many annoyances, he had the consolation to find thai 
at least one creditor treated him with forbearance and ev^ 
kindness. He has testified his gratitude in his own char- 
acteristic style. " But mayWilliain Robertson of Kindeasse, 
or rather kindnesse (for so they call this worthy man) for 
his going contrary to that stream of wickedness which 
carryeth headlong his fellow-creditors to the black sea of un- 
christian-like dealing, enjoy a long life in this world, attend- 
ed with health, wealth, a hopeful posterity, and all the hap- 
piness conducible to eternal salvation ; and may his children 
afier him, as heires both of his vertues and means^ derive his 
lands and riches to their sons, to continue successively in 

' £liot*fl Biographical Dictionary of New England, p. 491. 
Salem, 1 809, 8vo. See likewise Dr Allen's American Biographical 
imd Historical Dictionary, p. 607. Cambridge, 1809, 8vo. 
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that line from generation to generation, so long as there is 
aliill in Scotland^ or that the sea doth ebbe and flow. This 
hearty wish of mine, as chief of m j kinred, I bequeath to 
alt that do and are to carry the name of Urquhart, and 
adjure them, by the respect they owe to the stock whence 
they are descended, for my fathers love and mine to this 
man, to do all manner of good offices to each one that bears 
Ae name of Robertson."' 

The great object which Urquhart proposed to himself 
bj the publication of his Jewel and Logopandecteision, was 
to recover his personal freedom and the unincumbered 
possession of his estate. In order to convince the govern- 
ment of the signal and unprecedented services which lie 
might be capable of rendering, he has recourse to a great 
Tariety of expedients; and it has been truly remarked, that 
" there is a melancholy earnestness, almost approaching to 
insanity, in Urquhart's wild speculations on what he 
might have done for himself and his country, but for the 
weight of worldly incumbrances."^ He places no small 
reliance on a point of law, to which \ie makes the sub- 
sequent allusion. ** I demand of the state and authority 
established this favour amongst others^ that they would allow 
the benefit of the six and thirtieth statute of the fifth 
parliament of King James the Thirds which never yet was 
repealed, in so far as it provideth, that the debtors move- 
able goods be first valued and discussed, before his lands 
be apprised, much less possessed." As a sample of what 
he was capable of accomplishing, he glances at his specula- 
tions on trigonometry. A new and universal language was 
one of the mysteries which he promised to divulge. Nor 
were his admirable discoveries and improvements to be 
confined to the more abstruse sciences: he had likewise 
projected many improvements in the general condition of 



* Logopandecteision, b. v. p. 19. 

' Maitland*8 Introduction to Urquhart's Works, p. zii. 
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his own country. His town of Cromarty he expected to 
render a place of great consequence; and the excdlent 
harbour afforded no inconsiderable facilities^ ''by reason 
that ten thousand ships together may within it ride, in the 
greatest tempest that is, as in a calm." But^ subjoins the 
unfortunate projector, ''was that plague of flagitaton, 
wherewith my house was infected, so pernicious to that 
purpose of mine, that some of them lying in wait, as a 
thief in the night, both for my person and means, cannibal- 
like, to swallow me up at a breakfest, they did, by impedit- 
ing the safety of my trayelling abroad, arresting whatever 
they imagined I had a right unto, and inhibiting others 
from bargaining, most barbarously and maliciously cut off 
all the directory preparatiyes I had orderly digested, for the 
advancement of a business of such main concernment, and 
so conducible to the weal of the whole island, to the great 
discouragement of those gallant forreners, of which that 
ever- renowned gentleman for wit and excellencie in many 
good parts, Sir Philbert Vemati by name, was one; who 
being of Italian parents, by birth a Dutch-man, and by 
education expert in all the good languages of the Christian 
world, besides the Arabick and Sclayonian tongues, wherein 
he surpass'd, had a great ascendent in counsel oyer all the 
adventrous merchants of what nation soever : whereof (with- 
out the foresaid lets of those barbarous obstructers) some 
by all appearance had so concurred vrith me, that by their 
assistance I would ere now have banished all idleness from 
the commons, maintained several thousands of persons of 
both sexes, from the infant to the decrepit age, found 
employments proportionable to their abilities, bastant to 
afford them both entertainment and apparel in a com- 
petent measure; by various multitudes of squameary flocks 
of several sizes, colours, and natures, educed out of the 
bowels of the ocean both far and neer, and current of fresh- 
water streams, more abundance of wealth then that whole 
country had obtained by such a commodity these many 
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yeers past ; erected ergastularies for keeping at work many 
kndreds of persons in divers kindes of manufactures; 
biOTiglit from beyond sea the skilfull*st artificers could 
be hired for money^ to instruct the natives in all manner 
of honest trades; pers waded the most ingenious hammer- 
men to stay vrith me^ assuring them of ready coin for 
wliatever they should be able to put forth to sale; addict- 
ed the abjectest of the people to the servitritiary duty of 
digging for coals and metals, of both which in my ground 
there is great appearance, and of the hitting on which I 
doubt as little as of the lime and free-stone quarries hard 
at my house of late found out^ which have not been these 
two hundred yeers remarked."* 

He earnestly appealed to the parliament and council of 
state, in the hope, if not confidence^ of being restored to the 
unincumbered possession of his paternal estates. Such an 
expectation evidently involved the supposition of his debt 
bong defrayed out of the public treasury^ and not a few 
legal impediments being removed by a legislative act ; for 
Lesley, his principal creditor, appears to have acquired a 
light to certain parcels of his land in the ordinary course of 
law, by what is technically called a process of apprising. 
Not satisfied with his various appeals to the rulers of 
the commonwealth, he endeavoured to secure the personal 
interest and sympathy of all judicious readers. " There 
being no possibility of the authors publication of excellent 
treatises, unless he be reseated in the estate of his predeces- 
sois, the reader, of whatever condition, with whom litera- 
ture is in any estimation, should concur with, assist, and 
help him forwards to the prosecuting of those his just de- 
mands ; if not for any love to the author, yet his owne sake 
at least, and that for the knowledge which thereby may re- 
dound to himself, which^ to value things aright, must needs 
be of more importance then any interest the author can 

^ LogopandecteisioD, b* vi. p. 34. 
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have in the means of his progenitors ; for what can the 
author and his posterity suffer of damage hj the want of 
his estate, comparable to the prejudice sustainable by the 
many readers and their successors^ through lack of his 
writings V* This sentence occurs in an address which is 
subjoined to the Logopandecteision, and which is followed 
by a more singular document, namely, a series of thirty- two 
proquiritations in favour of the plenary grant of the most 
meritorious author's demands. Elach of them is subscribed 
by the abbreviation or initials of a name ; and that they were 
all written by the author himself, there seems little or no rea- 
son to doubt. Of all his devices and expedients, this must 
certainly be considered as the most clumsy. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that these appeals to the 
rulers and to the nation were productive of any material 
benefit. Neither the consideration of his ancient and il- 
lustrious lineage^ nor of the wonders which he was prepar- 
ed to accomplish in science and literature, could procure 
his release from the situation of a prisoner of war. After 
having been detained for several years, he is said to have 
made his escape from the Tower, to have crossed the sea, 
and to have expired in a paroxysm of laughter on hearing 
of the restoration of Charles the Second.^ This last state- 
ment is rendered sufficiently probable by the record of simi- 
lar cases, and by the eccentric character of the individual. 
Aretaeus, an ancient physician, specifies unextinguishable 

^ ** He was taken prisoner, and was confined for several years in 
the Tower of London ; from whence he made his escape, and went 
beyond seas, where he died suddenly in a fit of excessive laugliter, 
on being informed by his servant that the king was restored." 
(Tracts of the learned and celebrated antiquarian Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart of Cromarty, p. 37. Edinb. 1774, 12mo.) This is a quo- 
tation from the continuation of Urquhart's Pedigree, which is said to 
be taken from the records of the Heralds Ofiice. The editor of the 
volume, which only includes the Pedigree and the Jewel, was David 
Herd. (Lowndes^s Bibliographers Manual of English Literature, 
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taughter as one of the causes of death. ^ Other ancient 
writers have mentioned the names of different persons who 
died of excessive joj ;^ and^ according to the common ac- 
count, Sophocles was of that numher. This narrative of 
Urquhart's death refers the event to the year 1660, when 
he must have attained the age of about £iftj-£ive. The 
remnant of his inheritance passed to his brother Sir Alex- 
ander Urquhart of Dunlugas^ who appears to have been an 
adherent of the opposite party in the state.^ He died 
without male issue in the year 1661 ; and after an interval 
of about a century, the estate of Cromarty was pm*chased 
by Sir William Pulteney. The family is now represented 
by Urquhart of Meldrum, descended from John Urquhart of 
Craigfintry, the second son of Alexander Urquhart of Cro- 
marty^ who lived in the reign of James the Fifth. 

Of the private character of Sir Thomas Urquhart, we 
know little beyond what he has himself thought proper to 
reveal. Two portraits, engraved by Glover, represent him 
as very handsome in his person, and bedecked in all the 
starched foppery of that period.^ One of them exhibits 

voL iv. p. 1851.) Mr. Martin is of opinion that " there is a strong 
presumption against the truth of this account, in Urquhart's entire 
silence during the long period which elapsed between the publication 
of his last work, and the date assigned for his death." 

^ TeXios aa^ea-Tos ii^xP*" ^ai/arov. ( Aretaeus de Causis et Big. 
nis Morborum, lib. i. p. 35. edit. Boerhaave. Lugd. Bat. 1735, 
fol.) 

' Valerii Maximi Dicta Factaque memorabilia, lib. ix. cap. xii. 
Pliiui Historia Naturalise lib. vii. cap. liii. 

* Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 117, 377, 

* Only one of these is commonly known. (Orford's Catalogue 
of Engravers, p. 78. Bryan's Biographical and Critical Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, vol. i. p. 482.) According to Granger, 
the Trissotetras should contain '* a portrait of the author, at full 
length, in armour." He probably alludes to the portrait which is 
sometimes prefixed to the Epigrams. The author does not how- 
ever appear in armour, but in a highly oniamented jerkin. The 
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him seated on Parnasus, and surrounded by Apollo and the 
wino I^Iuses, some of whom are preparing to inyest him 
with Tarious crowns, emblematical of his varied merits as 
H poet, philosopher, and mathematician. Pegasus and 
divers 8i\-ans, which may easily be mistaken for geese, are 
seen hovering in the air. On all occasions which redound 
to his personal credit, he is sufficiently communicative; 
and his own praise is one of the topics on which he is apt 
to exi>i\tiate in extravagant terms. That he was a man of 
consummate vanity, is obvious on the slightest inspection 
of his works; but his vanity is blended with a certain 
kindness of disposition and generosity of sentiment, which 
prevent it from exciting disgust, and render it amusing 
rather than offensive. His love of his native land was 
ardent and enthusiastic. The disappointments and diffi* 
culties by which he found himself beset, had produced an 
excessive excitement in his mind ; and his compositions 
seem to betray some latent sparks of insanity. His flights 
occasionally remind us of that chivalrous philosopher Lord 
Herbert ; nor does he appear to have been less prompt to 
engage in punctilious quarrels. His painful anxiety to 
make a favourable impression on those from whom he 
could alone hope for relief, will to a certain extent enable 
us to account for, if not to excuse, the singular strain of 
exaggeration in which he speaks of himself and his in- 
tellectual endowments. Urquhart was imdoubtedly pos- 
sessed of a lively fancy, and of no inconsiderable share of 
learning. He had cultivated science as well as literature, 
and had evidently directed an ardent mind to a great 
variety of ingenious and liberal speculations. His style, 

other portrait " is of extreme rarity. It was probably a private platd, 
as the only impression of it known to exist, is in a copy of Logo- 
pandecteision, preserved in the library at Craigston.** Fac-similes 
of both portraits accompany the Works of Sir Thomas Urquhart of 
Cromarty, Knight. Edinb. 1834, ito. 
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though sufficiently quaint and affected, is' less disfigured 
by provincial idioms than that of most of his Scotish 
contemporaries. 

As a poet, he appears to little advantage. The English 
epigrams of this vivacious knight have scarcely one quality 
to recommend them : the thoughts are not sufficiently in- 
genious to support themselves without the aid of a more 
skilful versification ; and his fancy and vivacity are more 
conspicuously displayed in his prose than in his verse. 
His Latin is superior to his English versification. A 
manuscript containing English poems by Urquhart was in 
the library of the late earl of Hyndford, and was recently 
sold at an auction in Edinburgh.^ It is an ample folio 
volume, containing as remarkable an accumulation of rub- 
bish as ever came within the range of my observation. On 
this extraordinary medley he bestows the title of " Ten 
books of Epigrams ; the curiositie whereof, for concep- 
tion, stile, instruction, and other mixtures of show and 
substance, being no less fruitful! then pleasing to the dili> 
gent peruser, are intituled Apollo and the Muses. Written 
by the right worshipfuU Sir Thomas Urchard, Klnight." 
The first book is distinguished by the name of Apollo, and 
eacli of the other nine by the name of a Muse. There is 
a general dedication to the marquis of Hamilton, and 
every book has its particular dedication to some other 
nobleman. The epigrams are followed by a morsel of 
prose, described as "The Animadversion;" in which he 
boasts of " having contryved, blocked, and digested those 
eleven hundreth epigrams in a thirteen weeks tyme." This, 

' It now belongs to James Gibson Craig, Esq., to whose politeness 
I am indebted for the use of this singular volume. As a proof that 
the name of Urquhart possesses some attractions, I may venture to 
state that the MS. was sold by auction for £23, 28. ^In the year 1683, 
it appears to have belonged to George Ogilvie, master of Banff. 
It afterwards came into the possession of the same earl of Hyndford 
who presented Bannatyne's MS. to the Advocates Library. 
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he thinks himself entitled to add^ " argues in the author a 
great maturitie and promptnesse of wit." The latter part 
of the volume contains many additional poems, with a 
small infusion of prose. The ten books were evidently 
prepared for publication ; and when we consider, not their 
total want of poetical merit, but their frequent want of 
all decorum, together with the introduction of many 
honourable names, female as weD as male, it appears not a 
little singular that he should seriously have entertained such 
a design. It is however probable that he could not easily 
find a publisher; and he finally contented himself with 
printing three books of Epigrams, written in a more un- 
exceptionable style. The dedication of this collection is 
nearly the same as that which occurs in the manuscript. 
The following may be considered as a very favourable 
specimen of his epigrammatic talent : 

A certain poetaster, not long since, 

Said I might follow him in verse and prose : 

But truly, if I should, *tis as a prince, 
Whose ushers walk before him where he goes. ' 

From the region of poetry he made a bold incursion into 
that of mathematics. His Trissotetras is introduced to the 
favourable notice of the reader by a short Latin poem, 
written by his countryman Alexander Ross, of whom he 
has repeatedly spoken in terms of friendly commendation.^ 

* Urquhart*8 ten books of Epigrams, p. 79. 

^ Alexander Boss, chaplain in ordiuary to Charles the First, and 
master of the free-school of Southampton, appears from his own 
works to have been a native of Aberdeen ; and he has frequently 
been confounded with Dr Ross, a clergyman of that city. He died 
in 1654, having bequeathed considerable legacies to the school, and 
to a Hampshire family named Henley, in which he had passed the 
last years of his life. He likewise bequeathed jC200 to the town 
council of Aberdeen, for the purpose of founding two bursaries, 
or exhibitions. (General Biographical Dictionary, vol. xxv. p. 387. 
Chambers's Biographical Dictionary of eminent Scotsmen, vol. iv# 
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Urquhart was found to have proposed a most difficult and 
perplexing method of overcoming difficulties ; nor has it 
been ascertained that his speculations attracted any par- 
ticular attention from the mathematicians of his own age. 
By posterity his work is only viewed as a literary curiosity, 
being almost entirely unknown to men of science, and only 
valued by those who are studious of bibliography. It has 
been regarded as a ^vourable indication of his attain- 
ments^ that he appears to be fullj^aware of the high im- 
portance of Napier's invention. *'To write of Trigono- 
metry, and not make mention of the illustrious Lord 
Neper of Marchiston, the inventer of logarithms, were to 

p. 172.) His writings are numerous, and relate to a great variety of 
subjects. " I must," says Urquhart, " salute that most learned and 
worthy gentleman, and most indeared minion of the Muses, Master 
Alexander Ross, who hath written manyer books in Latine and 
English, what in prose, what in verse, then he hath lived yeers.** 
(Jewel, p. 171.) See likewise the Logopandecteision, p. 67* Ross's 
Latin poetry has been commended by Borrichius. (Dissertationes 
Academicae de Poetis, p. 157.) His Virgilius Evangilizans is con- 
sidered as a very ingenious cento. His View of all Religions was 
speedly translated into French, Italian, and German. (Morhofii 
Polyhistor, torn. ii. p. 541.) His name however is best known 
from Butler's lines, rendered more current by Addison*s quotation 
in the Spectator, No. 60. 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over. 

Thomas Ross, according to Wood's information, was nearly re- 
lated to this learned writer. He attended Charles the Second 
during his exile, and for some time was tutor to James Crofka, 
afterwards duke of Monmouth. After the restoration, he ac- 
companied Henry Coventry as secretary, during his embassy to the 
court of Sweden. He was appointed keeper of his majesty's library, 
and groom of his privy chamber. He was created A. M. at Oxford 
on the 28th of September 1663. (Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, part 
i. c. 494* part ii. c 273.) His translation of Silius Italicus had 
been prints at London in folio in the year 1661. 
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be unmindfull of him that is our daily benefactor ; these 
artificiall numbers by him first excogitated and perfected, 
being of such incomparable use, that by them we may 
operate more in one day, and with lesse danger of errour, 
then can be done without them in the space of a whole 
week. A secret which would have beene so precious to 
antiquity, that Pythagoras, all the seren wise men of 
Greece, Archimedes, Socrates, Plato, Euclid, and Aristotle, 
had (if coaevals) joidtly adored him, and iinanimouslj 
concurred to the deifying of the reyealer of so great a 
mystery." 

Of all his performances, the Pedigree and Lineal Des- 
cent of the Urquharts is the most extraordinary. His an- 
cestors, both in the male and female line, he has most dis- 
tinctly traced from Adam and Eve. In the history of their 
intermarriages he finds no chasm either before or after the 
flood. One of his grandmothers was " Tharsalia, who was 
the sister of Spartus that built Lacedemon ;" another of 
them was ^' Termuth, who was that daughter of Pharaoh 
Amenophis which found Moses amongst the bulrushes;" 
a third, " Panthea, was the daughter of Deucalion and Pir- 
ra, of whom Ovid maketh mention in the first of his Meta- 
morphosis." How any person could thus write, either im- 
posing upon himself, or attempting to impose upon others, 
it is far from being easy to understand. At the end of his 
precious little volume, he declares his intention of prepar- 
ing a great Chronicle of the House of Urquhart. " And 
finally, for confirmation of the truth in deriving of his ex- 
traction from the Jonian race of the princes of Achaia, and 
in the deduction of all the considerable particulars of the 
whole story, is resolved to produce testimonies of Arabicki 
Greek, Latin, and other writers of such authentick appro- 
bation, that we may boldly from thence infer consequences 
of no less infallible verity, then any that is not founded on 
faith, by means of a divine illumination, as is the story of 
the Bible, or on reason^ by vertue of the imavoidable in- 
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ference of a necessary concluding demonstration^ as that of 
the Elements of Euclid : which being the greatest evidence 
that in any narration of that kinde is to be expected^ the 
judicious reader is bid farewel, from whom the author for 
the time most humbly takes his leave." 

Urquhart's Jewel contains a rhapsodical vindication of 
the Scotish nation^ interspersed with notices and characters 
of the most eminent scholars and warriors, who had flourish- 
ed during the preceding half-century. This work has been 
more than once reprinted, nor can it be safely overlooked 
• by those who investigate the literary history of that period. 
In the midst of much egotism ^d extravagance^ it exhibits 
some enlightened and liberal speculations, with many very 
graphic sketches ; and the writer's enthusiastic attachment 
to his native coimtry renders even his wildest flights interest- 
ing. He declares it to be his opinion that upon earth there 
is no government, either ecclesiastical or civil, which can 
pretend to a divine right, " if that divine right be taken 
in a sense secluding all other forms of government, save it 
alone^ from the priviledge of that title." He strenuously re- 
commends a union of the two kingdoms. He had some 
obvious reasons for being dissatisfied with the church : he 
was himself a nonconformist ; of the patronage of three 
parish churches he had been deprived in consequence of 
some recent enactments ; nor did he find it convenient to 
bear the new burdens imposed upon him by the augmenta^ 
tion of stipends. " Yet have I heard him, notwithstand- 
ing all these wrongs, several times avouch that from his 
heart he honoureth the ministerial function, and could 
wish that each of them had a competency of livelihood, to 
the end that not lacking what is necessary for him, he 
might not be distracted from the seriousness of his specula- 
tive employments, with which above all things he would 
have one busied that were admitted to that charge ; and 
to be a man of a choice integrity of life, and approved li- 
terature. - - - I have heard him likewise say, he would be 
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glad, that in every parish of Scotland there were a free 
school, and a standing library, in the custody of the minis- 
ter, with this proyiso, that none of the books should be em- 
bezled by him, or any of his, successors ; and he im- 
powered to perswade his parishioners, in all he could, to 
be liberal in their donations towards the school, and magni- 
fying of the library." 

His notices of literary men are often more authentic 
than is commonly supposed. Thus, for example, he men- 
tions Dr Seton as having excited great admiration in Italy 
and France, for his ** pregnancy of wit, and vast skill in • 
all the mysteries of the civil and canon laws." After some 
details of his history, he subjoins, " I have seen him circled 
about at the Louvre with a ring of French lords and gen- 
tlemen, who hearkened to his discourse with so great atten- 
tion, that none of them, so long as he was pleased to speak, 
would offer to interrupt him, to the end that the pearles Codl- 
ing from his mouth might be the more orderly congested in 
the several treasures of their judgements. The ablest ad- 
vocates, barristers, or counselors at law of all the paile- 
ment of Paris, even those that did usually plead ' en la 
chambre doree,' did many times visit him at his house, to 
get his advice in hard debatable points." These and other 
details relative to an individual whose name is scarcely re- 
cognized among his own countrymen, have doubtless been 
considered as little removed from pure romance ; and yet 
it is certain that William Seton was extensively known 
among his contemporaries as a man of eminent talents and 
learning. " There was," says Urquhart, " a professor of the 
Scotish nation within these sixteen yeers at Somure, who 
spoke Greek with as much ease as ever Cicero did Latine ; 
and could have expressed himself in it as well and as 
promptly as in any other language."* The professor of 
Saumur, whose name is not here mentioned, was evidently 

* Jewel, p. 177, 186. See vol. i. p. 372, n. 
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John Cameron ; of whom the learned Cappel affirms that 
he spoke Greek with as much fluency and elegance as any 
other person could speak Latin. But tlie literary exploits 
and projects of Sir Thomas Urquhart make the most pro- 
minent flgure in this singular yolurae ; and in order to 
aroid the charge of commending himself in such plain and 
strong terms, he resorts to the unavailing expedient of in- 
troducing an imaginary coadjutor, who always speaks of 
his worthy friend the knight in the third person. 

Of the extent and variety of his literary projects he 
afterwards speaks Vfith augmenting force and confidence. 
" As my heart/' he remarks, " hath heen thus devoted to 
the love of my native soile, so have my hraines to the hon- 
oiir thereof discharged so much duty, that hetwixt what is 
printed, and j^hat ready for the presse, I have set forth 
ahove a hundred severall hookes on suhjcots never hitherto 
thought upon by any." This number is far from being' in- 
considerable, but it speedily receives a very material aug- 
mentation. Having mentioned the annoyance which he 
suffered from his creditors, he thus proceeds : '' I may say 
that above ten thousand severall times I have by those fla- 
gitators been interrupted for money, which never came to 
my use, directly or indirectly, one way or other, at home 
or abroad, any one time whereof I was busied about specu- 
lations of greater consequence then all that t^ey were 
worth in the world ; from which had not I been violently 
pluck'd away by their importunity, I would have emitted 
to publick view above five hundred several treatises on in- 
ventions never hitherto thought upon by any."^ His new 
and universal language was one of those admirable inven- 
tions ; but although he published an entire volume profess- 
edly introductory to the subject, it is impossible to form 
any adequate conception of what he had effected, or was 
capable of effecting. The book is chiefly occupied with de- 

1 Logopandeeteisi on, p. 10, 29. 
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tails of a very different nature.^ In the Jewel lie intro- 
duces a long series of remarks^ or rather ayerments, in 
commendation of his admirable invention ; these he has 
repeated and amplified in the Logopandecteision, but they 
never enable us to arrive at any notion of a specific and 
rational plan. Among the multifarious properties of his 
language, \re are informed that its nouns have ten cases be« 
side the nominative ; that it has four numbers, the singu- 
lar, dual, plural, and redual ; that it has eleven genders, 
" wherein likewise," as the learned author truly avers, " it 
exceedeth all other languages ;** that its verbs have elcTea 
tenses, seven moods, and four voices; that the parts of 
speech are twelve in number ; and that " for variety of 
diction in each part of speech, it surmounteth all the lan- 
guages of the world." To enumerate all th^advantages of 
the Urquhart tongue, might be accounted somewhat tedi- 
oui^; but let it at least be remarked that, ** of all languages, 
this is the most compendious in complement, and conse- 
quently fittest for courtiers and ladies." After a great va- 
riety of allegations, he concludes his first book with this 
remark : '^ Besides these sixty^and six advantages above all 
other languages, I might have couched thrice as many 
more, of no less consideration then the aforesaid, but that 
these same will suffice to sharpen the longing of the gener-> 
ous reader after the intrinsecal and most researched secrets 
of the new Grammer and Lexicon which I am to evulge." 
The impression which we receive from all his hints and sug- 
gestions is, that it appears somewhat difficult to suppose 
his language to have been so perfect as the author was will* 

* Of its variegated details the subsequent passage affords one speci- 
men : " I have heard of one with us of the cattel aforesaid, worth a 
thousand pound sterling a year, who had no other book in his house 
but the Bible, and that onely to have a chapter in readiness after 
meat, when the minister should come to see him : all the paper be 
had was full of sneesing-powder, nor had he other pen but that 
wherewith he took it." (B. vi. p. 410 
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ing to believe. It is however to be regretted that his pro- 
mised work was never published. If not valuable, it would 
at least have been eminently curious. 

Walton, a linguist of great eminence^ was of opinion that 
a language might be devised by the ingenuity of man.^ 
Urquhart, advancing a step further, declares that ^* they 
are much to blame that think it impossible for any man 
naturally to frame a language of greater perfection then 
Greek, Hebrew, or Latine." The design of forming a uni- 
versal character had been entertained by Dr Bedell, who 
became bishop of Kilmore in the year 1629. The execu- 
tion of his plan he recommended to one Johnston, a clergy- 
man of his diocese. *' The bishop," says Burnet, " finding 
the man had a very mercurial wit, and a great capacity, he 
resolved to set him to work, that so he might not be wholly 
useless to the church ; and therefore he proposed to him 
the composing an universal character, that might be equal- 
ly well understood by all nations : and he shewed him that 
since there was already an universal mathematical charac- 
ter, received both for arithmetick, geometry, and astrono- 
my, the other was not impossible to be done. Johnston 
undertook it readily, and the bishop drew for him a scheme 
of the whole work, which he brought to such perfection 
that, as my author was informed, he put it under the press, 
but the rebellion prevented his finishing it."^ 

The design of a universal character and philosophical 
language was likewise conceived by another remarkable 
person, George Dalgamo, who was bom in the old town of 
Aberdeen, and educated in Marischal College. Of his 
family- history no particulars are known to be recorded ; 
but from a document prefixed to his " Ars Signorum, vulgo 
Character Universalis et Lingua Philosophica," published at 

> Waltoni in Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena, p. 8. edit. Dathe. 
Lipsiae, 1777, 8vo. 
« Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. 78. 
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London in 1661^ it appears ''that through the Tarious 
▼icissitudes of providence, he had sofifered the loss of a 
considerable estate." For about thirty years he successful- 
ly taught a private grammar school at Oxford ; and there 
he died of a fever on the 28th of August 1687) at the age 
of sixty or upwards.* Uis work contains a recommenda- 
tion somewhat unusual in its form, bearing the superscrip- 
tion of his majesty Charles the Second, who refers to the 
favourable testimonies of divers learned men belonging to 
both the English universities ; and among the five doctors 
of divinity whom he specifies, we find John Wilkins, John 
Wallis, and Seth AVard, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
In a list of thirty-two individuals who contributed sums of 
money varying from one to ten pounds, for the purpose of 
enabling the author to print his book, we find the names of 
Tillotson and Cumberland. It has been repeatedly stated 
that from this publication of Dalgamo, with which Wilkins 
appears to have been so well acquainted, he derived some 
important aid which he did not think proper to acknow- 
ledge.' A similar charge has been brought against Dr 
Wallis, in reference to a work published by the same very 
ingenious writer on the education of the deaf and dumb. 
On this subject the professor of geometry addressed a let- 
ter to Mr Beverley, 3 eighteen years after the appearance of 

* Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, rol. ill. c. 970. 

* See Bishop Wilkins's Essay towards a Real Character, and a 
Philosophical Language. Lond. 1668, fol Among the philologi- 
cal speculations which distinguish this era, the curious enquirer can- 
not overlook that of Webb, who wrote an entire volume to prove 
that the language of China is the primitive speech, and was common 
to the whole world before the flood. " An Historical Essay endea- 
voring a Probability that the Language of the Empire of China is 
the Primitive Language. By John Webb of Butleigh in the County 
of Somerset, Esquire.*' Lond. 1669, 8vo. 

' This letter was inserted in the Philosophical Transactions for 
the year 1698. it was afterwards translated into Latin, and sub- 
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the ^^Didascalocophus, or^ the Deaf and Dumb Mans Tutor^" 
which was printed at Oxford in 1680.* The name of 
Dalgamo^ from whose work he is supposed to have derived 
some yaluable suggestions, he has not mentioned in his 
letter. It however became known to some continental 
philosophers, and is mentioned by Leibnitz and FonteneUe.^ 

joined to Bowyer's edition of W«Ilis's Grammatica Linguae Angli- 
canae. Lend. 1765, 8vo. The grammar itself was first printed in 
1653. The great celebrity of an £nglish grammar, in this learned 
form, encouraged another scholar to make a similar attempt, which 
however was not equally successful : ** Grammatica Linguae Aiigli> 
canae, Peregrinis earn addiscendi cupidis pernecessaria, nee non 
Anglis praecipue Scholis plurimum profutura, &c. Authore C. 
Cooper, A. M." Lond. 1685, dvo. Alexander Gill, master of St 
Paul's scliool, had at a much earlier period published his Logonomia 
Anglica. 

*■ Dalgamo, who supposes his own to have been the earliest at- 
tempt to cultivate the art of teaching the deaf and dumb, must ap- 
parently have been unacquainted with a work published eleven years 
earlier, under the title of " Elements of Speech : an Essay of Inquiry 
into the natural Production of Letters : with an Appendix concern* 
ing Persons Deaf and Dumb. By William Holder, D. D. Fellow 
of the R* Society." Lond. 1669, 8vo Some controversial tracts 
passed between Dr Holder and Dr Wallis, respecting a deaf and 
dumb pupil who had been first taught by the one, and afterwards by 
the other. 

* Fontenelle's Eloge de M. Leibnitz contains the following pas. 
sage : ** Wilkins, eveque de Chester, et Dalgarme y avoient travail le ; 
mais des le temps qu'il etoit en Angleterre, il avoit dit a Messieurs 
Boyle et d*01denbourg, qu'il ne croyoit pas que ces grands hommes 
eussent encore frapp^ au but. lis pouvoient bien faire que des 
nations qui ne s'entendoient pas, eussent aisement commerce ; mais 
ils n'avoient pas attrape les veritables caracteres r^els, qui ^toient 
I'instniment le plus fin dont Tesprit humain se put servir, et qui de- 
voient extrSmement faciliter et le raisonnement, et la memoire, et 
hnvention des choses. lis devoient ressembler, autant qu'il etoit 
possible, aux caracteres d'algebre, qui en efifet sont tres-simples et 
tres-expressifs, qui n'ont jamais ni ^uperfiuite, ni equivoque, et dont 
toutes les varietea sont raisonnees.** (Oeuvres de Fontenelle, torn. 
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Of the neglect of his first puhlication^ he thus speaks in the 
introduction to the second : " What entertainment this de- 
sign may meet with in following ages, I am not solicitous 
to know ; hut that it has met with so little in this present 
age, I could give several good reasons, which at present I 
forhear, intending, if Gori hless me with life, health, and 
leisure, to do this in a more proper place. To me 'tis 
enough to have the testimony of some of the learned men 
of this present age, who are hest ahle to judge in things of 
this nature, that I have there discovered a secret of art, 
which hy the learned men of former ages has heen reckon- 
ed among the desiderata of learning.'* An elegant edition 
of his works, very recently printed, forms the most appro- 
priate monument to the memory of this original and ne- 
glected writer. 1 

V. p. 313.) Dalgarme is evidently a misprint for Dalgarne. Leib- 
nitz gives him the name of Dalganis, which is probably a misprint 
for Dalgarno. The letters n and it are very frequently mistaken for 
each other ; and o, with the upper part somewhat sharpened, may 
easily pass for«. He is mentioned in the preface to Kahnar's " Pre- 
cetti di Grammatica per la Lingua Filosofica, o sia Universale, pro- 
pria per ogni genere di Vita." Roma, 1 773, 8vo. " Primache avesse 
cio parimente al modo suo tentato il Wilkins, metafisico sottilissi- 
no ; primache ci si fossero provati il Kircher, il Dahlgarne, il 
Becher, e altri, ciascuno al modo suo." Becher, a German physi- 
cian, who died in Cornwall in the year 1685, published " Character 
pro Notitia Linguarum Universal!." Francof. I66I, 8vo. He 
afterwards exhibited his system in a modified form. His name oc- 
curs in Halter's Bibliotheca Anatomica, tom. i. p. 517. Of the lat- 
ter pan of his life, a deplorable account is given by Leibnitz, Opera, 
tom. vi. p. 333. An English writer. Cave Beck, rector of St 
Helen's in Ipswich had previously published " The Universal Cha- 
racter, by which all Nations in the World may understand one 
another's Conceptions, reading out of one common Writing their own 
Tongue." Lond. 1667, 8vo. He was educated at St John*s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and took the degree of A. M. on the 17ih of October 
1643. (Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, part ii. c. 60) 

» The Works of George Dalgarno of Aberdeen. Edinb. 1834>, 4to. 
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Sir Thomas Urquhart*s translation of the first three 
books of Rabelais is more extensively known than any of 
his original works. His version of the third book remained 
unpublished till thirty-three years after his deaths when it 
was committed to the press by Pierre Antoine Le Motteux, 
more commonly called Peter Motteux^ a native of France, 
whose long residence in England rendered him so familiar 
with the language, that he wrote several pieces for the 
stage. ^^ The said third book/' it is stated in the preface, 
'^ being found long after in manuscript among his papers 
somewhat incorrect, a gentleman who is not only a very 
great linguist, but also deservedly famous for his ingenious 
and learned composures, was lately pleased to revise it, 
as well as the two first, which had been published about 
thirty years ago, and are extreamly scarce. He thought it 
necessary to make considerable alterations, that the trans* 
lation might have the smartness, genuin sence, and the 
very style and air of the original ; but yet to preserve the 
latter, he has not thought fit to alter the style of the 
translation, which suits as exactly with that of the author 
as possible." From this passage it is obvious that 
Urquhart s genuine phraseology is only to be found in the 
two books published by himself, though the spirit as well 
as the general texture of his translation is doubtless re- 
tained in the revisal. The fourth and fifth books were 
translated by Motteux, and the entire version was after- 
wards revised by Ozell. In the opinion of Lord Wood- 
houselee, " the English version of Rabelais, thus improved, 
maybe considered in its present form as one of the most per- 
fect specimens of the art of translation. The best critics in 
both languages have borne testimony to its faithful trans- 
fusion of the sense, and happy imitation of the style of the 
original; and every English reader will acknowledge that 
it possesses all the ease of original composition."^ To 

* WoodhouseIe&*s Essay on the Principles of Trvislation, p. 39d« 
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translate the work of Rabelais was eyidently a yery difficult 
imdertakiiig. The genius of the author was naturallj 
£uitastic ; and his shrewd and sarcastic spirit of obserYation 
urged him to a freedom of animadyenaon, in whidi 
at that period it would haye been extremely hasaidous 
for any person to indulge, without dressing himself in 
a fool's coat. If one half of his animadyersions bad 
been conyeyed in a graye and prosing style, it is highlj 
probable that the author might haye attained to the dis- 
tinction of martyrdom. With his singular and original 
genius he combined erudition extensiye and profound. 
Being in such a state of preparation, and clearly perceiying, 
what could escape no man s obseryation, the danger of 
making a direct and undisguised attack upon the errors 
and yices of those who were so able and so ready to 
ayenge, he inyolyed his most bitter satire in a dense and 
motley cloud of buffoonery. Between the death of Rabe- 
lais and the first appearance of the English yersion, an 
entire century had elapsed ; and during that interyal his 
work, which was always sufficiently obscure, had become 
in a great measure unintelligible to yery many of the 
author's countr3rmen. Duchat, a protestant adyocate of 
Metz, who emigrated to Prussia some time after the reyoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, spent many years of his life in 
illustrating this singular work.^ XJrquhart's general learn- 
ing, his residence in France, and the yery eccentricity of 

^ Motteux^s remarks on Rabelais were translated into French, and 
added to an elegant edition of " Oeuvres de Maitre Fran9ois Rabelais, 
avec des remarques historiques et critiques de Mr Le Duchat," &c. 
Annst. 1741,3 torn. 4to. The translator, who only gives the initials 
of his name, was Cesar de Missy. Dr Ebert is evidently mistaken 
in his statement that copies of the translation, printed in a separate 
^orm in 1740, were sent by Motteux as presents to his friends. 
(-^Igemeines bibliographisches Lexikon, Bd. ii. C. 574.) The 
preface to this translation mentions that he died in 1718. See 
hkewiae the Biographia Dramatica, vol. i. p. 529. 
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his genius^ gave him peculiar advantages as a translator of 
the deeds and sayings of Gargantua and Pantagruel. In 
his translation^ according to Motteux^ he has avoided the 
obscuritj of the original, " so that most EngUsh readers 
may now understand that author in our tongue^ hetter 
then many of the French can do in theirs. To do him 
justice it was necessary that a person not only master of 
the French, hut also of much leasure and fancy, should 
undertake the task. The translator was not only happy in 
these things, hut also in heing a learned physitian, ^ and 
having, hesides, some French men near him, who under- 
stood Bahelais very well, and could explain to him the most 
difficult words.*' 

' The writer's meaning evidently is, that Urquhart was well 
acquainted with medical science, not that he was by profession a 
physician. The expression however has been frequently under- 
ttood in the latter sense ; and accordingly Missy speaks of " le 
Chevalier Thomas Urquhart, gentilhomme Ecossois, et aussi-bien 
qoe Rabelais savant medecin.** 
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Robert Leiohton^ a prelate of eminent talents and learn- 
ing, and of the most exalted pietj^ was bom in the year 
]611. His father, Alexander Leigh ton, a descendant of 
the ancient family of Uljshaven in Forfarshire, commenc- 
ed his academical studies at St Andrews, and afterwards 
repaired to Leyden, where he took the degree of M.D. 
That he ever took the degree of D. D. seems to be asserted 
without sufficient evidence : as he became a clergyman, it 
was apparently taken for granted that he must have pro- 
ceeded in the theological faculty. That he never was a 
professor of philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, is 
still more certain. 

Dr Leighton fixed his residence in London, where he 
betook himself to the practice of physic, but met with 
strong opposition from the College of Physicians. He was 
however doomed to encounter persecution in a more appal- 
ling form. His indignation was violently moved by the 
lordly pretensions and popish practices of the bishops of 
those days ; and he was induced to prepare an elaborate 
volume under the title of Sions Plea against the Prelacie, 
in which his indignation was very strongly expressed. 
With the view of conducting his work through the press, 
he retired to Holland ; and we find that in the year 1629 he 
became minister of the English church at Utrecht. But 
his conscientious scruples respecting the observance of the 
appointed festival days, which he regarded as a remnant 
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of superstition^ induced him to resign his charge within 
the space of a few months.^ His hook having heen print- 
ed in the course of the preceding year,^ he returned to 
London. Two copies were presented to parliament two 
days hefore its dissolution ; and it was immediately per- 
ceiyed that the author had treated the hishops with un- 
compromising severity, describing them as men of blood, 
and maintainers of superstitious worship and antichristian 
government. This last position wa» verified by the inhu- 
man treatment to which he was himself subjected. He 
was soon afterwards arrested by two pursuivants of the 
High Commission, and was first conducted to the house of 
Dr Laud, who was then bishop of London, and who may 
with sufficient propriety be described as the Inquisitor 
General of Ebigland. This is the man whom a certain 
party still persist in representing as a model of perfect in- 
tegrity and sanctity of purpose. As admiration is apt to 
engender imitation, it might perhaps be proposed as a rea- 
sonable question, whether those who admire the character 
and conduct of Archbishop Laud might not, according to 
their opportunities, feel a secret inclination to imitate the 
vigour and decision with which he strove to check the de- 
viations of unauthorized opinion. Without attempting to 
crop the ears or slit the noses of those who advanced any 
" plea against the prelacie," they might devise other modes 

> Steven's History of the Scottish Church, Kotterdam, to which 
are subjoined Notices of the other British Churches in the Nether- 
lands, p. 339. Edinb. 1833, 8vo. 

' An Appeal to the Parliament ; or Sions Plea against the Pre- 
kcie : the summe whereoff is delivered in a decade of positions, in 
the handling whereoflf the Lord Bishops and their appurtenances are 
manifestly proved, both by divine and humane lawes, to be intruders 
vpon the priviledges of Christ, of the King, and of the Common- 
weal ; and therefore, vpon good evidence given, she hartelie desiret^i 
a iudgement and execution. Printed the year and monqth wheirein 
Rochell was lost^ 4tO. 
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of persecution, less abhorrent to the spirit of the age in 
which they themselves seem to have been misplaced. 

On the warrant of Laud, he was committed to a dark, 
cold, and loathsome dungeon in Newgate, to a place not 
fit for the reception of a Christian's dog, and there he was 
kept, without meat or drink, from Tuesday night to Thins- 
daj at noon. It was only after a dismal interyal of fifteen 
weeks that the inquisitors would permit even his wife to 
yisit him. Four dajs«after his commitment, she had been 
treated with the most barbarous inhumanity and indecency 
by a pursuivant and other ruffians, who were sent to nm- 
sack his house, under the pretext of searching for Jesmts 
books. They presented a pistol to the breast of a boy five 
years of age, threatening to shoot him if he did not infonn 
them where the books were to be found ; '^ and so afiright- 
ed the poor child, that he never recovered it all his days." 
They not only carried off books and manuscripts, but rob- 
bed the house of arms, clothes, and furniture. His ynk 
had sufficient courage to remind them that a day of reckon- 
ing might yet come ; and come it did, in a signal manner, 
to the chief authors and abetters of such flagitious proceed- 
ings. Some of Laud's emissaries infested him in New- 
gate ; and, by means of flattering and deceitful promises, 
one of them prevailed upon him to confess that he was the 
writer of the book in question. During a subsequent visit, 
he offered to procure him pardon and favour, on condition 
of his disclosing the names of those who had encouraged 
him to write ; but although nearly five hundred individuals 
had, by their subscriptions, testified their approbation of 
Sions Plea, he had too much magnanimity to betray any 
one of his friends and adherents. After this refusal, he 
was brought before the court of Star-Chamber, and requir- 
ed to answer a long information, setting forth his many 
and grievous offences. He admitted that he was the 
author of the book, but denied all criminality of intention. 
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No counsel dared to plead his cause, and he returned to 
prison in order to await his doom. It was the opinion of 
four physicians that poison had heen administered to him 
in Newgate. He had heen seized with a violent distem- 
per, which was accompanied with loathsome sfbptoms, 
and his strength was so completely exhausted that he could 
not be produced before this atrocious court. In his ab- 
sence, the following sentence was unanimously pronounced 
on the 4th of June 1630: that Dr Leighton should pay a 
fine of L.10,000 ; i that the High Commission should de- 
grade him from his ministry ; that he should be brought to 
the pillory at Westminster during the sitting of the court, 
and should there be whipped ; that after whipping he 
should be set upon the pillory for a convenient time, should 
have one of his ears cut off^ one side of his nose slit, and 
his face branded with the letters S. S. denoting a Sower of 
Sedition ; thait he should then be carried back to prison, 
and, after an interval of a few days, should again be pil- 
loried at Cheapside^ should then likewise be whipped, have 
his other ear cut off, and the other side of his nose slit ; 
and should then be detained in close custody in the fleet- 
prison for the remainder of his life. When this sentence 
was pronounced, it has been stated that Laud pulled off 
his cap, and gave thanks to the God of mercy ;* nor does 



* Mr Lathbuiy has reduced the fine to **one thousand pounds." 
(Hist, of the English Episcopacf, p. 85. Lond. 1836, 8vo.) " If 
his sentence,** suys this writer, *'• was severe, his offence was not tri- 
TiaL** Are we then to infer that the punishment was not more than 
adequate to the offence ? " The language of the book,*' says Mr Le 
Bas, " was such as might be expected from a lunatic. It showed 
that the author was fitter for Bedlam than the Fleet** (Life of 
Archbishop Laud, p. 141.) Whether this is the best method of de« 
fending the church, may perhaps admit of some doubt* 

' " The grateful sentence being past, Laud pull*d off his cap, and 
holding up his hands, gave thanks to God, who had given him vic- 
tory over his enemies.'* (Ludlow*s Letter to Dr HoUingworth, p. 
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such an act appear to be in any respect inconsistent with the 
grncral character of the fierce and unrelenting bigot to 
whom it is imputed.^ If the authority for this statement 
should be called in question^ he has himself supplied a do- 
cument iti Avhich we discern the same genuine spirit of an 
inquisitor. AVhen sentence was pronounced on Bastwick, 
Burton^ and Prjnne, he delivered a pedantic and unfeeling 
speech, extending to seventy pages, and immediately print* 
ed it with a dedication to the king. He at length arrirei 
at this very comfortable conclusion : " I humbly crave par- 
don of your lordships for this my necessary length, and 
give you all hearty thankes for your noble patience, and 
your just and honourable censure upon these men, and 
your vnanimous dislike of them, and defence of the church. 
But because the businesse hath some reflection upon mj 
selfc, I shall forbeare to censure them, and leave them to 
Gods mercy, and the kings justice."* * 

45.) The genuineness of this and other letters published under the 
nnme of General Ludlow, has been considered as extremely doubt- 
ful. They however contain a great variety of statements which are 
Fufficiently confirmed by other authorities ; nor can it be truly affirm- 
ed that this anecdote is destitute of verisimilitude. Of the letters 
to which I refer an edition was published by Baron Maseres: 
" Three Tracts published at Amsterdam, in the years 1691 aod 
1692, under the name of Letters of General Ludlow to Sir £dward 
Seymour, and other Persons." Lond. 1812, 4to. 

* Even in the solitude of his prison, Laud seems to have eoter- 
tuined a deliberate opinion that Dr i^eighton*s punishment had fallen 
short of his deserts. " In which book of his/* he remarks very cool- 
ly, ** were many things, which in some times might have cost fu» 
dearer,'* (Hist, of the Troubles and Tryal of Laud, vol. i. p. 19&) 
The archiepiscopal palace was converted into a state-prison, of which 
Leighton was appointed keeper ; and this amiable prelate felt it as a 
great trial of his patience, that a person who had ** been censured in 
the Star- Chamber to lose his ears," should come with a wanaot 
from the House of Commons to demand the keys. See likewise, p. 
S03, and Dr Nulson's Collection, vol. i. p. 512. 

' A Speech delivered in the Starr* Chamber, on Wednesday the 
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Between the passing and the execution of the sentence, 
Leigh ton made his escape from prison ; and two of his 
countrymen^ named Anderson and Elphinstone, were each 
fined L.500 for aiding and ahetting him in his flight. He 
was howeyer retaken in Bedfordshire ; and, before the ex- 
piration of a fortnight^ haying again been committed to the 
fleet, he endured the first part of his punishment on the 
26th of Noyember : it was inflicted with the most unre- 
lenting seyeritj ; the second part followed after a short in- 
tenral ; and his bodily frame haying thus been miserably 
shattered^ he lingered in prison for the tedious space of 
nearly ten years. ^ He presented to the House of Com- 
mons a petition, which was read on the 9 th of Noyember 
1640. A committee, consisting of Hampden, HoUis, Sel- 
den. Rouse, Pym, Cromwell, and other cnembers, was ap- 
pointed to take it into consideration. On the 21st of April 
ensuing, his case was reported by Rouse, and eight resolu* 

xivth of lune, MDCXXXVII. at the Ceiisvre of John Bastwick, 
Henry Button, & William Prinn ;. concerning pretended Innova- 
tions in the Church. By the most Reverend Father in God, Wil- 
liam L. Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace. Lond. 1637, 4to. 
His grace thus addressed the king : ** God hath blessed you with a 
religious heart, and not subject to change. And he hath filled you 
with honor in the eyed of your people ; and by their love and duti- 
fulnesse he hath made you safe." These two men lured each other 
to their doom. He afterwards suggests to his majesty that he 
** might have justly called the o^endors into another court, and put 
them to it in a way that might have exacted their lives, tor their 
stirring up (as much as in them lay) of mutinie and sedition.*' From 
the paragraph which immediately follows, it is evident that this wai/ 
of vengeance would have been more entirely to his satisfaction. 

*■ Rushworth's Historical Collections, part ii. p. 58. Oldmixon*s 
Hist, of England during the Reigns of the House of Stuart, p. 110. 
Peirce*s Vindication of the Dissenters, p. 177. NeaPs Hist, of the 
Puritans, vol. ii. p. 309, Toulmin's edit. Brook's Lives of the 
Puritans, vol. ii p. 476. Brodie's Hist, of the British Empire, voL 
n. p. 308. 
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tions were then voted. The fourth resolation hears, " that 
the archbishop of Canterbury, then bishop of London, 
ought to give satisfaction to Dr Leigh ton^ for his damages 
sustained by fifteen weeks imprisonment in Newgate, upon 
the said bishop's warrant." It was likewise agreed that 
the case should be transmitted to the Lords, and that the 
House should previously consider what parties ought to 
make reparation to the petitioner, " for .his great suffenngs 
and damages sustained by the illegal sentence in the Star- 
Chamber, and by orders and warrants from the High Com« 
mission, or elsewhere." ^ It does not however appear that 
he ever obtained any adequate redress ; and^ as Dr Benson 
has too truly remarked, *' no sufficient reparation, in this 
world, could possibly be made to a man so highly injur- 
ed." « -» 

Robert Leigh ton, the eldest son of this learned and per- 
secuted individual, is commonly represented as a native of 
Edinburgh ; but as Burnet speaks of his father's having 
sent him to be educated in Scotland, it has been inferred 
that he was bom in London.^ The name of his mother 
we have not found recorded^ but it is certain that he was 
of the issue of the first marriage. His father's second ^nfe 
was Isabel the daughter of Sir William Musgrave of Irebj 
in Cumberland, and she had previously been married to 
William Calverley, and Ealph Hopton, Esq.* After the 

' Journals of the House of Commons, vol. ii. p. 24, 124, 173. 

2 Benson^s Brief Account of Archbishop Laud's cruel Treatment 
of Dr Leighton, inserted in the third edition of his Collection of 
Tracts, p. 224. Lond. 1748. 8vo. 

3 Murray's Life of Robert Leighton, D. D. Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, p. 42. Edinb. 1828, 12mo. 

* Thoresby's JDucatm Leodiensis, or the Topography of the an- 
cient and populous Town and Parish of Leedes, p. 97. Lond. 1715, 
fol. See likewise p. 57. He elsewhere states that he was employ- 
ed in ** writing Memoirs of the charitable Madam Leighton, and 
her admirably pious son-in-law, Archbishop of Glasgow." (Diary 
of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. vol. ii. p. 10. Lond. 1880, 2 vols. Sro) 
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death of her third husband, she retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds ; and she appears to have been left in very 
comfortable^ if not affluent circumstances. Her step -son 
was educated in the university of Edinburgh, and became 
one of its brightest ornaments. He '' was accounted a 
saint from his youth up ;" but he seems originally to have 
had^ what the readers of his works could not easily have 
supposed, a slight propensity to satire. He incurred some 
degree of academical censure, for writing an epigram on the 
proYost of the city, whose name was Aikenhead. The 
point of it is, " his head cannot be made of oak, or his 
fiery nose would have produced combustion." ^ That he 
made uncommon progress in his studies, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from his works. He took the degree of A. M. in the 
year 1631. 

After he left the university, his father, who was then 
groaning under the rod of the oppressor, sent him to travel 
on the continent, and he thus enlarged his knowledge of 
men and manners. Among other places^ he visited Douay, 
where some of his relations were then residing. In France 
he spent several years, and learned to speak the language 
like a native. Returning to the land of his fathers, he be- 
came a clergyman of the presbyterian church, having on 
the 16th of December 1641 been ordained minister of 
Newbattle^ a parish within seven miles of Edinburgh. He 
had now attained the age of thirty, and was qualified by 
his natural endowments, as well as by his acquired know- 
ledge, to appear with singular advantage in his public ca- 
pacity. "His preaching," says Bishop Burnet, "had a 

' Scotish Pasquils, b. iii. p. 88. It is here stated that he was 
extruded from the college for writing this epigram ; but if the state- 
ment is correct, he must speedily have been readmitted. Among 
Wodrow's MSS. in the Advocates Library (Rob. IIL 6. 14.), a 
copy of the epigram is followed by an Apologie of twenty-four lines, 
ascribed to ** Mr R. Lightoune.*' (Maidment's Aualecta Scotica, 
vol. i. p. 304.) 

VOL. II. O 
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sublimity both of thought and expression in it. The grace 
and gravity of his pronunciation was such, that few heard 
him without a very sensible emotion : I am sure I never did. 
It was so different from all others, and indeed from eveiy 
thing that one could hope to rise up to, that it gave a man 
an indignation at himself and all others. It was a veiy 
sensible humiliation to me, and, for some time after I heard 
him, I could not bear the thought of my own performances, 
and was out of countenance when I was forced to think 
of preaching. His style was rather too fine ; but there 
•was a majesty and beauty in it that left so deep an im- 
pression, that I cannot yet forget the sermons I heard him 
preach thirty years ago. And yet vrith this he seemed to 
look on himself as so ordinary a preacher, that while he 
had a cure, he was ready to employ all others, and when 
he was a bishop, he chose to preach to small auditories, 
and would never give notice beforehand : he had indeed a 
very low voice, and could not be heard by a great crowd." ^ 
The leading clergy of that period were men of fervent 
zeal, and several of them possessed no mean share of learn- 
ing ; but in various instances the heat of their zeal seems 
to have dried up the sources of their Christian charity; 
nor did they think it lawful, not to say expedient, to tole- 
rate any differences of religious opinion. The sinfulness of 
toleration was a topic too frequently inculcated.^ It must 

* Burnet's History of his own Time, vol. i. p. 330. Oxford, 
1823, 6 vols. 8vo. This is the first genuine edition of the book. 

^ A sufficient specimen of their doctrines may be found in a work 
of Rutherford, entitled ** A free Disputation against pretended 
Liberty of Conscience, tending to resolve Doubts moved by Mr 
John Goodwin, John Baptist, Dr Jer. Taylor, the Belgick Armink- 
ans, Socinians, and other authors contending for lawlesse Liberty, 
or licentious Toleration of Sects and Heresies." Lond. 1649, 4to* 
Such doctrines as are here inculcated, very naturally excited the in- 
dignation of Milton, who mentions the author in the following 
venett 
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at the same time be recollected that there was no existing 
church from which the principles of toleration could then 
be learned. The bishop proceeds to state that Leighton 
"soon came to see into the follies of the presbyterians, 
and to dislike their covenant ; particularly the imposing it, 
and their fury against all who differed from them.^ He 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword, 
To force our consciences that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy 

Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rotherford ? 

Warton remarks of A. S. that ** his name was never known." 
(Milton's Poems, p. 322. ) But we learn from Corbet's vituperative 
epistle, that his name was Alexander Semple. (Epistle Congratu- 
latory of Lysimachus Nicanor, p. 69, edit Oxford, 1684, 4to.) 
Among other works, he published a ballad called the Bishops 
Bridles. 

' *< In the first year of queen Elizabeth," says Locke, '* there was 
a penalty of 1 «. a Sunday and holiday laid upon every one, who came 
not to the common prayer then established. This penalty of Is. a 
time not prevailing as was desired, in the twenty-third year of her 
reign was increased to 20/. a month, and imprisonment for non-pay- 
ment within three months after judgment given. In the twenty- 
obth year of Elizabeth, to draw this yet closer, and make it more 
forcible, it was enacted, that whoever upon one conviction did not 
continue to pay on the 20/. per month, without any other conviction 
or proceedings against him till he submitted and conformed, shojild 
forfeit all his goods, and two thirds of his land for his life. But this 
being not yet thought sufficient, it was in the thirty-fifth year of that 
queen compleated, and the moderate penal laws, upon which our 
national religion was established, and whose relaxation you cannot 
bear, but from thence date the decay of the very spirit and hfe of 
Christianity, were brought to perfection. For then going to con- 
venticles, or a month's absence from church, was to be punished with 
imprisonment till the offender conformed ; and if he conformed not 
within three months, then he was to abjure the realm, and forfeit all 
his goods and chattels for ever, and his lands and tenements during 
his life : and if he would not abjure, or abjuring, did not depart the 
realm within a time prefixed, or returned again, he was to sufifer 
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found the J were not capable of large thoughts : theirs were 
narrow, as their tempers were sour. So he grew weaiy 
of mixing with them. He scarce ever went to their 
meetings, and lived in great retirement, minding only the 
care of his own parish at Newbottle near Edeuburgh. 
Yet all the opposition that he made to them was, that he 
preached up a more exact rule of life than seemed to them 
consistent with human nature : but his own practice did 
even outshine his doctrine." Let it in the mean time be 
remembered that the follies of the episcopaliiins were at 
least equally conspicuous, and that they took a more bloody 
direction. The presbyterians did not let loose a ferocious 
band of ruffians to cut the throats of men and women, if 
they merely refused to pray as they were directed. 

In the year 1648 Leighton declared in fevour of the 
engagement for the king, and thus exposed himself to the 
hazard of being subjected to heavy penalties. When some 
of his parishioners who had been concerned in the unfor- 
tunate expedition to England, were enjoined to make a 
public profession of their repentance, he studiously avoid- 
ed all mention of the grounds of the war, but admonished 
them that " they had been in an expedition, in which, he 
believed, they had neglected their duty to God, and had 
been guilty of injustice and violence, of drunkenness, and 
other immoralities ; and he charged them to repent of these 
very seriously." The earl of Lothian, who resided in his 
parish, and entertained a high esteem for his character, had 
sufficient influence to protect him from any serious annoy- 
ance. It is however evident that he found himself placed 
in a very uncomfortable situation ; and his uneasiness most 

death as a felon." (Letters concerning Toleration, p. 21 1.) In all 
these proceedings, are we to admire the deliberate wisdom, or to 
commiserate the ferocious folly of the episcopalians ? The presby- 
terians do not appear to have been the only denomination of protes- 
tants who manifested ** their fury against all who differed finom 
them.** 
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in no small degree have been increased by the differences 
T?hich unhappily ensued between the resolutioners and pro- 
testers. He was at length induced to resign the pastoral 
charge of Newbattle. 

This resignation took place in the year 1652; and, un- 
der the date of May 24, 1653, we find the subsequent re- 
cord of a conversation with Brodie, one of the judges. " I 
spoke with Mr Leighton. He did shew me that the com- 
posing of our differences was not a harder task than the 
finding out the Lord's mind by them, both the procuring and 
final cause. He thought holiness, the love of God and our 
brethren, was the chief duty God was calling us unto, and 
sobriety and forbearance to one another. He knew not if 
it were not from his natural temper, or something of the 
English air ; but he thought it was the safest to incline in 
mitiorem partem, ^ Much persecution was there upon our 
imposing upon one another, as if we were infallible, allow- 
ing none that differed from ourselves in the least measure. 
He thought the Lord would break that which we would so 
fain hold up, our judicatories : he had observed so much 
of our own spirit in them these many years past, that 
he had lothed them for the most part, and wearied of 
them."« 

The office of principal of the university of Edinburgh 
had become vacant by the death of John Adamson in the 
year 1652. He was a man of learning and reputation, nor 
did the electors fail to look for a worthy successor. Their 
first choice fell upon William Colville, minister of the Eng- 
lish church at Utrecht ; but some difficulties, whether poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical, having been interposed, Leighton 



> As to the mildness of the English air, he ought to have placed 
some reliance on the opinion of his father, which was not formed 
without sufficient experience. 

• Diary of Alexander Brodie of Brodie, Esq. p. 50. Edinb. 
1740, 8vo. 
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was elected on the 17th of January 1653^ and was per- 
suaded to accept of an office for which he was so eminent- 
Ij qualified by his character, his talents^ and his attain- 
ments. With the office of principal is conjoined that of 
primarius professor of divinity. The other professor of di- 
yinity was David Dickson, who published several theolo- 
gical works, and was a man of high consideration with his 
own party. Some of Dr Leighton's academical prelectioiU) 
as well as his addresses to the students, have been preserr- 
ed, and they exhibit the author in the most favourable 
light. He continued several years in that post^ says Bur- 
net, " and was a great blessing in it ; for he talked so to al) 
the youth of any capacity or distinction, that it had great 
effisct on many of them. He preached often to them ; and 
if crowds broke in, which they were apt to do, he would 
have gone on in his sermon in Latin, with a purity and 
life that charmed all who understood it Thus he had Uv- 
ed above twenty years in Scotland, in the highest reputa- 
tion that any man in my time ever had in that kingdom."' 
During the vacations, he made occasional excursions to 
England, and even to Flanders. He had an opportunity 
of observing the character of the eminent men who fre- 
quented the protector's court ; but, according to the ac- 
count which he gave to his friend, " he could never see any 
thing among them that pleased him. They were men of 
unquiet and meddling tempers ; and their discourses and 

' Sir Robert Sibbald has given a very favourable account of the 
state of the university at this period. ** Certe, me alumno, viri mag- 
ni doctrina celebres omnem meliorem doctrinam, in academiis tradi 
solitam, docebant. Robertus Lichtonus, primarius professor, postea 
archiepiscopus Glasguensis, Thomas Crawfurdius, Jacobus Wise- 
manus, Gulielmus Tuedaeus, Gulielmus Forbesius, docebant turn 
linguas, mathesin, dialecticam, ethicam, metaphysicam, physiGamqae ; 
nee solum Aristotelem legebant alumni, sed et liberiori philosophiae 
in privatis studiis operam dabant.*' (Vindiciae Scotiae lUostratae, 
p. 11.) 
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were dry and unsavoury, full of airy cant, or of 
LC swellings. Sometimes lie went over to Flanders, 
liat he could find in the several orders of the church 
!. There he found some of Jansenius's followers, 
med to be men of extraordinary tempers, and 
to bring things, if possible, to the purity and sim- 
f the primitive ages; on which all his thoughts 
ich set,'* 

estoration of a heartless and profligate monarch, 
L derived no wisdom from experience, introduced a 

and fatal change in the state of ecclesiastical affairs 
ind. The great body of the people were firmly and 
y attached to the presbyterian polity and form of 
, which Charles had solemnly promised to main- 
it episcopacy was considered as more favourable to 
laxims of government which he and some of his 
3rs were inclined to propose ; and the resolution, 
iniquitous and impolitic, was finally adopted of 
ipon his northern subjects an ecclesiastical estab- 
b, which the most honest and devout portion of 
igarded as but one small degree removed from 

The undaunted opposition to the innovations of 
unfortunate reign, seems to have been utterly eras- 
the memory of those who now devised the restor- 
episcopacy in Scotland. 

s doubtless thought a wise and dexterous measure 
at the head of this new establishment a very con- 
} proselyte from the presbyterian cause, James 
vho had recently been appointed professor of divin- 
; Andrews,^ and who had formerly been sent to 
as the accredited agent of the Scotish clergy. He 
3rson of address and of talents for business ; but 
the same time aspiring and unscrupulous, he could 

son*8 Account of the Life of Dr James Sharp, Arch-bishop 
drews, p. 42. Printed in the year 1723, 8vo. 
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not resist the temptatioii ^hich was now presented to him ; 
and in an eril hour he entered npon a career of ambition 
which he porsned with great riolence, and which was at 
length brought to a very tragical termination. Sharp was 
nominated to the archbishopric of St Andrews, Fairfowl to 
that of Glasgow : Sjdserf, who had been bishop of Brechin 
and Galloway, and who was the sole sunrivor of the ancient 
bench, to the see of Orkney ; and Hamilton, a brother of 
Lord Belharen, to that of Galloway. ' Leighton^ who was 
then in London^ on his re^un from Bath, where he had 
been residing for the benefit of his health, was persuaded 
to accept of a bishopric, and he selected that of Dunblane, 
a small diocese, as well as a small rerenue. He had pre« 
viously cultivated an acquaintance with several episcopal- 
ians, and, among others, with the Either of Bishop Burnet 
He was a man of so much primitive piety, and was so on- 
contaminated with worldly ambition, that no person of 
ordinary candour can impute his change to any unworthy 
motive. lie evidently considered church government as a 
matter not determined by any positive injunctions, but 
open to the adjustment of bodies of men varying in their 
opinions, and placed in a variety of circumstances. In 
the mere name of a bishop there is nothing pernicious ; 
but that the office may be rendered highly pernicious, the 
history of the church has too clearly evinced. 

According to Dr Paley, *^ the appointment of various 
orders in the church, may be considered as the stationing 
of ministers of religion in the various ranks of civil life. 
The distinctions of the clergy ought, in some measure, to 
correspond with the distinctions of lay-society, in order to 
•upply each class of the people with a cleigy of their own 



* A biographical notice of Bishop Hamilton may be found in 
, 'l^^^'a Account of the Families of Birnie and Hamilton of Broom- 
{"». edited by W. B. D. D. TurnbuU, Esq. Advocate, p. 48. Edinb, 
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le?el and description, with whom they may live and asso- 
ciate upon terms of equality." ^ In conformity with this 
eyangelical distribution of rank and emolument, the English 
curate is reduced to the condition of the labouring poor, 
and the archbishop is raised to the level of the first nobility. 
All this is frequently described as very apostolical : but we 
are not aware that the apostles recommended their suc- 
cessors to a seat in the House of Lords ; nor have they 
clearly taught us to infer, that the prosperity of the church 
of Christ has any necessary connexion with such splen- 
dour. We recollect the appropriate remark of a writer 
eminently distinguished by his acuteness and candour of 
mind. " Exorbitant wealth annexed to offices," says Dr 
Campbell, " may be said universally to produce two effects. 
These two effects are, arrogance and laziness."^ And on 
this subject what were the sentiments of Dr Leighton ? 
" It is true," he remarks, " that penury and want of com- 
petency in temporals, in those who bring an eternal trea- 
sure, argues base ingratitude, and is most unworthy of well- 
constituted churches. But where the remedy exceeds too 
far, it becomes worse than the disease, being compounded 
of carnal prudence and ambition, both of which are enmity 
to God."^ Ecclesiastics raised to great and superfluous 
wealth, may in some instances be fully as much inclined 
to imitate the aristocratic airs, as to improve the Christian 
humility of their fashionable associates. We are very far 
from wishing to reduce the order to a primitive state of 
poverty; but we are not prepared to acquiesce in the 
opinion, that the personal respectability, or the spiritual 
influence of a clergyman, is more effectually secured by 
fi?e thousand than by five hundred pounds a-year.* 

^ Pa]ey*s Sermons and Tracts, p. 92. Lond. 1815, 8vo. 
' Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii* p. 218. 
' Leighton*s Works, vol. iii. p- 465. 

** '* Neque vero meo judicio ulla ecdesia satis rtformata dici potest, 
quae non hac etiam in parte se ad expressa Dei mandata conformet> 
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The nomination of the other bishops was chiefly left to 
Dr Sharp ; but the promotion of Dr Leighton^ who was 
not such a person as he would hare been inclined to select, 
was solelj imputed to his brother Sir ElUs Leighton, who 
was at that period secretary to the duke of York. In his 
face, as well as in the yivacity of his talents^ he resembled 
the bishop of Dunblane, but in other respects no two indi- 
viduals could be more unlike each other. The knight was 
as unprincipled as the other courtiers of that time and 
place. In order to favour his schemes of ambition^ he had 
embraced the Romish faith, and the general tenor of his 
conduct exhibited a great laxity of moral feeling. But, in 
such a foul atmosphere, who could be free from contami- 
nation ? He was intimately acquainted with Lord Anbig- 
ny, a brother of the duke of Richmond's, who had not only 
changed his religion, but had even entered into holy orders* 
It was perhaps one recommendation to the king's favour, 
that he led a very vicious life ; and as he was in the secret 
of his majesty's religion, and was acquainted with his pri- 
vate schemes for the advancement of popery, he enjoyed an 
ample share of his confidence. Sir Ellis impressed this 
nobleman with a very high opinion of his brother's qualifi- 

oinnem hunc inanem splendorem auferat, episcopos mediocritate 
rouneris sui contentos esse jubeat, non principes, sed pauperes, etob 
Christum profugos ad se invitare, non magnificos dominos, sed 
Christ! servos et ministros appellari ; denique non auro, aigento, 
clientelis, servorum multitudine, et toto illo forensi splendore atqoe 
specie, sed pietate, doctrina, modestia, temperantia, contineDtia, 
totius denique vitae moderatione insignes esse. Haec episcoporoiD 
vera ornamenta sunt, hae infulae, haec insignia, quibus sibi ipsis 
honestum nomen, ministerio suo fidem et autoritatem in ecclesia Da 
conciliare et tueri possint. Neque vero hujus pompae specie atque 
pulchritudine capiamur, sed usum requiramus ; nee ostentationem, 
led fructum desideremus," (Ecclesiasticae Disciplinae, et Angli- 
canae Ecclesiae ab ilia Aberrationis, plena a Verbo Dei et diludda 
Explicatio, f. 91. b. Rupellae, 1574, 8vo.) 
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cations : he did not overlook his celibacy and his ascetic 
mode of life, as being conformable to the popish notions of 
piety ; nor did he scruple to aver, vjrhat wsls very remote 
from the truth, that he was persuaded of his being secretly 
inclined to their own faith. Through this polluted channel 
did the learned and pious Leighton arrive at his high 
station in the church; for at the suggestion of A ubigny, 
the king nominated him to a bishopric, and thus excited the 
suspicion of Sharp, who did not wish for a coadjutor of his 
spiritual habits and superior character. It was not with- 
out the utmost reluctance that he was induced to accept 
of this preferment. Of the four bishops- elect, only two 
had received episcopal ordination ; but before the conse- 
cration of the other two, Sharp and Leighton, it was con- 
ddered as absolutely necessary to ordain them deacons and 
priests. 

The same necessity was not recognized at the consecra- 
tion of Scotish bishops in the year 1610 ; for when Bishop 
Andrews maintained that they must first be ordained 
presbyters, as having received no episcopal ordination. 
Archbishop Bancroft replied that *' there was no necessity, 
seeing where bishops could not be had, the ordination 
given by the presbyters must be esteemed lawful ; other- 
wise that it might be doubted if there were any lawful vo- 
cation in most of the reformed churches.'*^ WyclifFe had 
adopted the opinion of St Jerom, that in the age of the 
apostles,^ presbyter and bishop were names of the same 

» Spotswood's History of the Church of Scotland, p. 514.. — " H« 
must be very ignorant of Jintiquity," says Bishop Burnet, " if he does 
not know that there are divers instances in church history of laynaen, 
nay, and catechumens chosen bishops ; and we do not find those 
intermedial steps were made of ordaining them first deacons and then 
priests, but, by what appears to us, they at once made them bishops." 
(Vindication of the Ordinations of the Church of England, p. 63.) 

* See Blondelli Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi de Episcopis et 
Presbyteris. Amst. 1646, 4to. Here the opinion of Jerom is ex- 
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office bearers. This opinion was likewise maintained by 
tbe founders of the English reformation ; and Cranmerhas 

plained and enforced with much ability and research. But the most 
learned writer on either side of this controversy was Salmasius, who 
published an elaborate volume under the title of *' Walonis Messalini 
de Episcopis et Presbyteris, contra D. Petavium Loiolitam, Disser^ 
tatio prima.** Lugd. Bat 1641, 8vo. He resumed the subject in 
his great work entitled *' CI. Salmasii Librorum de Primatu Papae 
pars prima ; cum Apparatu. Accessere de eodem Primatu Nili et 
Barlaami Tractatus.** Lugd. Bat. 1645, 4to. ** I boldly assert one 
thing,** says Wycliffe in his Trialogus, ** namely, that in the primitive 
church, or in the time of Paul, two orders of the clergy were suffici- 
ent, that is, a priest and a deacon. In like manner I affirm, that in 
the time of Paul, presbyter and bishop were names of the same 
office. This appears from the third chapter of the first Epistle to 
Timothy, and from the first chapter of the Epistle to Titus. And 
the same is testified by that profound theologian Jerom.** (Vaug- 
han*s Life of Wycliffe, vol. ii. p. 275.) According to a late bio- 
grapher, Wycliffe might have learned from St Augustin, "that 
Aerius, the first person who ever thought of confounding bishops 
and presbyters, was judged to be a heretic for that opinion.'* Bat 
for the very same opinion, St Paul might likewise have been judged 
to be a heretic. See Dr Campbeli*s Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. i. p. 1 25. " I believe,** says Bishop Stiliingfleet, ** up- 
on the strictest inquiry Medina's judgement will prove true, that 
Jerome. Austin, Ambrose, Sedulius, Primasius, Chrysostome, Theo- 
dore t, Theophilact, were all of Aerius his judgement, as to tbe 
identity of both name and order of bishops and presbyters in the 
primitive church; but here lay the difference; Aerius from hence 
proceeded to separation from bishops and their churches, because 
they were bishops. And Blondel well observes that the main 
ground why Aerius was condemned, was for unnecessary separation 
from the church of Sebastia, and those bishops too who agreed with 
bim in other things, as Eustathius the bishop did ; whereas had hit 
mere opinion about bishops been the ground of his' being condemned, 
there can be no reason assigned why this heresie, if it were then 
thought 80, was not mentioned either by Socrates, Theodoret, 8ob- 
omen, or Evagrius, before whose time he lived." nienicum, p. 
876.) 
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unequivocally stated that " a bishop may make a priest by 
the scriptures, and so may princes and governors alsoe, 
and that by the auctority of God committed to them, and 
the people alsoe by their election." ^ Archbishop Whitgift 
declares that no form of government is by the scriptures 
prescribed to the church of God ; and it is even admitted 
by Hooker, that " we are not simply without exception, to 
urge a lineal descent of power from the apostles by contin- 
ued succession of bishops in every effectual ordination/** 
This indeed appears to have been a prevalent opinion, till 
the pontificate of the unhappy Laud, who was but too 
anxious to complete the assimilation of the English with 
the Romish hierarchy, and whose mind was deeply tinc- 
tured with the most abject superstition. The divine right 
of episcopacy was not however maintained by some of the 
most eminent divines of the succeeding age. 

Bishop Stillingfleet, in a very learned and able work,' 
has completely demonstrated that bishop and presbyter 
were originally different appellations of the same office- 
bearers ; that the apostles have nowhere enjoined any par- 
t^ular form of ecclesiastical polity ; and that " a mere apos- 
tolical practice being supposed, is not sufficient of itself for 
the founding an unalterable and perpetual right for that 
form of government in the church, which is supposed to be 
founded on that practice." And as to what is called the 
perpetual succession in the church,^ he has distinctly 

> •• En un mot, " says Courayer, *' on trouve dans toutes ces rd- 
ponses le pur Presbyterianisme sans )e moindre d^guisement, et il 
n'est que trop clair que ces theologiens et ces pr^lats ne visoient 
qa*a rextinction de Tepiscopat.'* (Dissertation sur la Validity des 
Ordinations des Anglois, part. i. p. 181. He particularly mentions 
Cranmer, Barlow, and Thirlby. 

' Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, b. vii. §. xiv. 

* Stillingfleet*s Irenicum, a Weapon^salve for the Churches 
Wounds, second edition. Lond 1662, 4to. 

« See Dr Mitchell's Presbyterian Letters, addressed to Bishop 
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arerred, that '' this personal succession, so much spoken of, 
is sometimes attributed to presbyters, eren after the dis- 
tinction came into use between bishops and them."^ 

Bishop Burnet, discussing the popish doctrine of succes- 
sion, expresses himself in the following terms. '' They 
boast much of a constant succession, as the only infallible 
mark to judge of a church, and as that without which we 
can neyer be certain of the faith. But if this is true, then 
into what desperate scruples must all men fall ? For the 
resolution of their faith turns to that which can never be 
so much as made probable, much less certain. The efficacy 
of the sacraments depending on the intention of the priest, 
none can know who are truly baptized or ordained, and 
who are not : and it is not to be much doubted but that 
many profane priests may haye, in a sort of wanton maUce, 
put their intention on purpose cross to the sacrament ; for 
the impiety of an atheistical church-man is the most extra- 
vagant thing in the world. Besides this, what evidence 
can they give of the canonical ordination of all the bishops 
of Rome ? The first links of that chain are so entangled, 
that it is no small difficulty to find out who first succeeded 
the apostles ; and it is not certainly known who succeeded 
them afterwards; for some few catalogues gathered up 
perhaps from report by historians, is not so much as of the 
nature of a violent presumption. If we consider succession 
only as a matter of order, in which we go on without 
scrupulosity, I confess there is enough to satisfie a rea- 
sonable man: but if we think it indispensable both for 
the conveyance of the faith, and the vertue of the sac- 
raments, then it is impossible to have any certainty of 
faith ; all must be founded on conjecture or probability at 
most It is but of late that formal instruments were niade 

Skinner of Aberdeen, on his Vindication of Primitive Truth and 
Order, p. 185. Lend. 1809, 8vo. 

* Blondelli Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi; p. 309. 
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of OFdinations> or that those were carefully presenred and 
transmitted. In a word^ difficulties can be rationally 
enough proposed concerning succession^ that must needs 
diiye one that sets up his faith on it to endless scruples^ of 
which it is impossible he should b^ ever satisfied."^ 

To this idle or arrogant ceremony of reordination, Sharp, 
who ''had swallowed down greater matters," submitted 
with no small reluctance ; but, as Dr Mitchell has remark- 
ed, '* Leighton submitted easily to this, not because he was 
eager to put on a mitre, but because he had good sense 
enough, and a sufficient acquaintance with scripture, and 
the writings of early antiquity, to know that it was a mat- 
ter of no consequence, whether he submitted to it or not." 
These two were privately ordained deacons and priests ; 
and on the 15th of December 1661, all the four were 
publicly consecrated in "Westminster Abbey. The good 
bishop of Dunblane was scandalized at the feasting and 
jollity which followed this religious ceremony. They tra- 
velled towards Scotland in one coach ; and Leighton stated 
to Burnet that he believed his associates were weary of 
him, for he was very weary of them. When he found that 
they intended to enter the metropolis with some degree of 
pomp, he leflk them at Morpeth, and reached Edinburgh a 
few days before them. The other bishops made a kind of 
triumphal entry ; the lord chancellor, with the nobility and 
piivy counsellors, as well as the city magistrates, having 
joined in a procession, and met them in due form. Soon 
after their arrival, other six bishops were consecrated ; but 
they were not subjected to the previous ceremonial of being 
ordained deacons and priests. ParHament assembled in the 



' The Letter writ by the last Assembly General of the Clergy of 
Fmnce to the Protestants, inviting them to return to their Commun- 
ion, together with the Methods proposed by them for their Convic- 
tion; translated into English, and examined by Gilbert Burnet, D. D.^ 
p. 157. Lond. 1683, 8yo. 
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month of April 1662, and most of tbe bishops immediately 
took their seats : Leigh ton did not however appear among 
them, and he adhered to the practice of only attending in 
his place when he expected some discussion concermng 
religion or the church. He did not permit his friends to 
give him the title of lord, nor did he willingly acquiesce in 
its being given to him by others ; for he evidently had not 
unlearned the presbyterian lesson, that Christ has no lords 
in his house. ^ 

He speedily found that his new associates were for the 
most part men from whom the cause of religion could de- 
rive very slender aid, and that the afiairs of the church 
were managed with as little wisdom as moderation. Sharp, 
though a man of talents, was artful and insincere. Of the 



* '* If then,** says Bishop Hall, ** it hath pleased gracious princes, 
for expression of the honour which they gave to God, in the honor 
given by them to our holy function, to grace us with eminent titles 
and rights, can anj Christian man be so foolishly spightfull, as to 
think, because we are Lords- Bishops, that we challenge to be Lords 
of our Clergie ?'* (Episcopacie by Divine Right asserted, part ii. p. 
10>^. Lend. 1 640, 4to. ) It is much to be feared that many Chris- 
tian men, *' so foolishly spightfull/* are still to be found, and especial- 
ly among that order of men who can judge from personal experience. 
After speaking of the episcopal " lands, rents, royalty, possessions 
of lordships, rights of barony,** and expressing his regret that their 
temporalities had been so much curtailed, he hastens to this startling 
conclusion ; "Forasmuch therefore as these imaginary dissimilitudes 
betwixt the primitive episcopacy aud ours are vanished, and ours for 
substance is proved to be the same with the first that ever were or- 
dained, and those first were ordained by apostolike hands, by direc- 
tion and inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we may confidently and 
irrefragably conclude our episcopacy to be of no lesse then divine in- 
stitution." Their lands, rents, royalty, lordships, and baronies, are 
beyond all controversy of divine institution ; and it is by divine right 
that they occupy a place in the House of Lords, and take a due 
share in the party-politics of the times. All this is doubtless very 
apostolical. 
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other prelates, very few were eminentlj distinguished by 
either learning » or piety, and the parochial clergy were in 
all respects grefetly inferior to those whom they had sup- 
planted. " By 'these means," says Bishop Burnet, " Leigh- 
toun quickly lost all heart and hope ; and said often to me 
upon it, that in' the whole progress of that afiTair there ap- 
peared such cross characters of an angry providence, that, 
how fully soever he was satisfied in his own mind as to 
episcopacy itself, yet it seemed that God was against them, 
and that they were not like to be the men that should build 
up his church ; so that the struggling against it seemed to 
him like a fighting against God. He who had the greatest 
hand in it proceeded with so much dissimulation, and the 
rest of the order were so mean and selfish, and the earl 
of Middleton, with the other secular men that conducted it, 
were so openly impious and vicious, that it did cast a re- 
proach on every thing relating to religion, to see it man- 
aged by such instruments/' 

Leighton governed his own diocese like a truly Christian 
bishop, labouring very assiduously in his vocation, and 
uniformly pursuing measures of gentleness and conciliation. 
But the ecclesiastical, as well as the civil rulers, were gene- 
rally inclined to pursue measures of so opposite a nature, 
that he at length adopted the resolution of resigning his 
bishopric. This resolution he announced to the clergy of 
Dunblane in the year 1665, and afterwards proceeded to 
London, for the purpose of communicating it to the king. 
He gave his majesty a true account of the proceedings in 
Scotland, " which he said, were so violent, that he could 
not concur in the planting the Christian religion itself in 
such a manner, much less a form of government. He 
therefore begged leave to quit his bishopric, and to retire ; 
for he thought he was in some sort accessory to the 
violences done by others, since he was one of them, and 
all was pretended to be done to establish them and their 
order." The king appeared to be somewhat moved at the 
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good bishop's recital ; and haying spoken of the primate 
with severe reprehension, he promised to enforce a more 
lenient method of proceeding with the nonconformists. 
He thus prevailed upon Leighton to retain his bishopric ; 
and he so far fulfilled his promise as to suspend the 
functions of the Ecclesiastical Commission. But most of 
his Scotish ministers were so utterly destitute of all prin- 
ciple and humanity^ that no material improvements ensued. 
The presbjterians were subjected to such intolerable 
grievances^ that at length, in the year 1666, they had re- 
course to arms, but their military proceedings were very 
speedily terminated at the battle of Pentland- hills. The 
atrocious murders committed among a conscientious and 
resolute people, were committed under the sanction of a 
king who once professed the same religion with themselves, 
and who was now consigning them to the sword and hal- 
ter, because they refused to adopt the rites of a church 
whose creed he had secretly renounced. If every other ac- 
tion of his life had been free from reproach, this cold- 
blooded and unrelenting villany would alone have been 
sufficient to ensure the execration of all posterity. What 
a lamentable picture of human depravity was exhibited in 
i^e two monarchs of Britain and France ; men immersed 
in the most debasing sensuality, surrounded by the most 
profligate of both sexes, and from the polluted atmosphere 
in which they daily and nightly breathed, sending forth 
mandates to their subjects to shape their religious creed 
and ritual according to the pattern which their majesties 
were graciously pleased to prescribe I To this point, the 
matter only seems capable of exciting derision ; but a very 
different sentiment arises in the mind when we recollect, 
that both Charles and Louis were prepared to carry havoc 
and devastation where other means of conversion had been 
found ineffectual. In the French king there might be a 
certain species of consistency when he cut the throats of 
his protestant subjects, because they refused to embrace 
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popery: but in the British king there was manifestly 
none when he cut the throats of his presbyterian subjects, 
because they refused to embrace episcopacy ; unless we can 
&coyer come consistency in the mere consideration, that 
those converted to episcopacy were brought one step nearer 
to his own faith. ^ 

In the midst of these direful scenes of persecution, the 
gentle spirit of Leighton must have been heavily afflicted. 
He opposed all the violent methods of producing a for- 
mal compliance with the established mode of worship ; and 
to the noncomformists of his own diocese he granted a li- 
berty of conscience which the laws of those flagitious times 
did not acknowledge. Not satisfied with this limited in- 
dulgence, he made great exertions to secure a more gene- 
ral and permanent toleration. "With this view he repaired 
to court in the year 1669, and had two audiences of the 
king. One of those who seconded his endeavours was Dr 
Wilkins, bishop of Chester. The king at length addressed 
a letter to the privy council, commanding them to indulge 
such of the presbyterian clergy as were peaceable and loyal, 
so £ax as to sufler them to serve in vacant churches, though 
they did not submit to the present establishment. But 
this indulgence was not attended with any beneficial efiects : 
the presbyterians and episcopalians were alike dissatisfied, 
and the country long continued in a state of the most un- 
happy agitation. 

On the 16th of November 1669 the Scotish parliament 
passed an act declaratory of the king's supremacy over all 

^ " His court was little better than a brothel. He sacrificed the 
morals, the honour, and the happiness, of his countrj, to his mis* 
tresses and his licentious courtiers. Such a man*s pretension to re- 
ligion, in any form, is offensive to decency and common sense. He 
was an infidel while he lived in pleasure ; and only the fear of death 
drove him to that system of iniquity which pretends to provide a 
healing balsam, but which is only a poisonous opiate to the soul of a 
dying profligate." (Orme's Life of Baxter, p. 356.) 
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persons and in all causes ecclesiastical. According to this 
act^ the ordering and disposal of the external goyemment 
and polity of the church, properl j belonged to his majesty 
and his successors, as an inherent right of the crown ; and 
his majesty and his successors might authorize and promul- 
gate such constitutions, acts, and orders, concerning the 
administration of the external goyernment of the church, 
and the persons employed in it, and concerning all ecclesi- 
astical meetings, and matters there to be proposed and de- 
termined, as they, in their royal wisdom, might think fit^ 
By yirtue of the authority with which he was thus inyest- 
ed, it might haye been competent for the king to introduce 
a popish, instead of a protestant episcopacy. Sharp, after 
making a long and dark speech, chiefly borrowed from Dr 
Taylor, and explaining the diflerence between ciyil and ec- 
clesiastical authority, yoted in fayour of the bill, as did all 
the other bishops who were present. " Leighton/' we are 
informed, '* was against any such act, and got some words 
to be altered in it. He thought it might be stretched to 
ill ends ; and so he was yery ayerse to it. Yet he gave 
his yote for it, not haying sufficiently considered the extent 
of the words, and the consequences that might follow on 
such an act ; for which he was yery sorry as long as he 
liyed."^ He certainly had sufficient cause to regret his 
concurrence in a measure so preposterous in itself, and so 
capable of being applied to the most pernicious purposes. 
This seems to haye been the great error of his public life. 

The indulgence was yiolently opposed by the clergy of 
the diocese of Glasgow ; and the archbishop, Dr Alexander 
Burnet, gaye so much offence to Lauderdale by his zeal 
against it, that he found it expedient to retire to a private 
station, with the proyision of an annual pension. It was 
not without much reluctance that Leighton was induced to 

* Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 554. 
^ Burnet's Hist, of his own Time, vol. i. p. 494. 
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accept of the vacant office. As his translation was attend- 
ed with some informalities, he becan^e> according to the 
strictness of the ecclesiastical law^ not archbishop^ but ad- 
ministrator of the archbishopric. ^ He removed to Glas- 
gow in I67O, and in the course of the preceding year his 
friend Dr Gilbert Burnet had been elected professor of di- 
vinity in that imiversity. They appear to have lived upon 
terms of great cordiality; and to Burnet, who became 
bishop of Salisbury, we are indebted for a copious and most 
interesting record of his evangelical virtues. 

Soon after his translation, he held a synod of his clergy, 
who uttered many complaints of being deserted and ill- 
treated by the people. In his public and private discourses, 
he exhorted them to consider themselves as ministers of 
the cross of Christ, to lay aside all desire of revenge, and 
to humble themselves before God. " This was a new strain 
to the clergy. They had nothing to say against it ; but it 
was a comfortless doctrine to them, and they had not been 
accustomed to it. No speedy ways were proposed for for- 
cing the people to come to church, nor for sending soldiers 
among them, or raising the fines to which they were liable. 
So they went home, as Httle edified with their new bishop 
as he was with them." Accompanied by the professor of 
divinity, he afterwards visited some of the most eminent of 
the indulged ministers in different districts, with the view 
of persuading them to listen to terms of accommodation. 
Although his overtures were but coldly received, he was 
unwilling to abandon all hope of conciliation. In the pre- 
sence of the earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, Tweeddale, and 
Kincardine, he held a conference at Edinburgh with six of 
the presby terian clergy. He spoke for nearly half an hour, 
with much gravity and force, but his arguments in favour 
of episcopacy produced no effect upon those to whom they 

* Keith's Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, p. 267. Pref. to 
-Symsoji*! Life of Sharp, p. xlviii. 
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w^n aA Iiciwii L nor wa»^ setronsi cmfisrence attended with 
a Ji&renc Rank. H«f :3tfiLii to i^ western counties aiz 
episcopal ciex^Trmau Bomec Cbortezisy Naume, Aird, Cook, 
aziii Rueisaiu wba wnn eomnnwaooed to preach in vacant 
cKnrebesv ami m ac^ne wich. tke people on the grounds of 
con&rmirranii agcqmituKJiigiiTB- ^ The people of die conn- 
try,'' saj? Bomec^ "^ come gienerallj to hear us, though not 
in great crowds We were indeed amaaed to see a poor 
commonaltT so capable to acgne upon points of goyem- 
ment. and on die boonds to be set to die power of princes 
in matters of religion : upon all ^eae topics thej had texts 
of scripture at kuid, and wne leadj with their answers 
to anr thin«r that was said to diein. This measure of know- 
ledge was ^read eTen amoog die meanest of them, their 
cottagers, and their sertants. ^^J ^eie indeed vain <^ 
their knowledge, much conceited of themselres, and wexe 
full of a most entangled scxupuksttr ; so that the j found, 
or rnade^ difficulties in CTerj diing that conld be laid before 
them. TTe staid about three months in the country ; and 
in that time there was a stand in the frequency of conven^ 
tides." Against these conrentidts two acts had recently 
been passed. In reference to one of diem, Ijeighton de- 
clared to the eari of Tweeddale, that the entire tenor of it 
was so contrary to the common rules of humanify, not to 
say Christianity, that he was ashamed to pardcipate in the 
councils of those who could frame and pass such laws. N(Mr 
must it be forgotten that these atrocious laws were not suf- 
fered to continue a dead letter. At Paisley the archbishop 
had another meeting with the presbyterians, to the number 
of about thirty; and their conferences came to a final dose 
in the month of January 1671> when, at a meeting in the 
earl of Rothes's house in Edinburgh, Hutcheson declared, 
in the name of his party, that " they had considered the 
propositions made to them, but were not satisfied in their 
consdences to accept of them." 

In the course of one year, four bishoprics became Ta» 
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cant, and the choice of them was offered to Dr Burnet. 
Leighton was authorized to recommend such individuals as 
he thought most worthy of promotion ; but neither Burnet, 
Qiarteris^ nor Naime, could be induced to undertake the 
ej^scopal office in the church, as it was then constituted ; 
and as they were among the most learned and respectable 
of the episcopal clergy, he thus foimd himself beset with 
new discouragements. He had failed in his endeavours to 
conciliate the presbyterians, and was suspected and hated 
by the episcopalians. In utter despair of securing any 
benefit to others or satisfaction to himself, he adopted the 
lesolution of resigning his preferment, and retiring from 
all public employment. He accordingly repaired to Lon- 
don in I672, and, not without considerable difficulty, ob- 
tained the king's permission to resign after an interval of 
one year. He however retained the archbishopric till the 
year 1674, and Alexander Burnet was then restored to his 
former dignity. 

Leighton now returned to Edinburgh, and for some time 
lived within the precincts of the university; where the 
chair which he had occupied was not imworthily filled by 
William Oolville, who had been put in nomination at the 
time of his own election.' He afterwards retired to 
England, and spent the remainder of his life with his sister 
Sapphira, the wife and finally the widow of Mr Lightwater 
of Broadhurst, a demesne in the parish of Horsted Keynes 
and county of Sussex. He had another sister married to a 
Mr Eathband, of whom we find no further mention. His 
time was chiefly spent in devout seclusion, but he frequent- 
ly officiated in the parish church, and in some others of the 

^ Colville published a work under the title of " Philosophia Mora- 
lis Christiana, authore Gulielmo Colvillo, Academiae Jacobi Regis 
Edinburgenae Moderatore Primario." Edinb. 1670, 8vo. It ap- 
pears to be in substance a course of lectures, which he had delivered 
as the first professor of divinity. 
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same vicinity. Of the character of the English establish- 
ment at that period, his opinion is very distinctly recorded. 
*' He looked on the state the church of England was in with 
very melancholy reflections, and was very uneasy at an 
expression then much used, that it was the best constituted 
church in the world. He thought it was truly so, with 
relation to the doctrine, the worship, and the main part of 
our government. But as to the administration, both with 
relation to the ecclesiastical courts and the pastoral care, 
he looked on it as one of the most corrupt he had ever seen. 
He thought, we looked like a fair carcase of a body with- 
out a spirit ; without that zeal, that strictness of life, and 
that laboriousness in the clergy, that became us." ^ 

In the year 1 679, an attempt was made to draw him 
from his retreat: at the suggestion of the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the king was induced to request that he would 
again fix his residence in Scotland, and use his endeayouis 
in reconciling the ecclesiastical animosities which still pre- 
vailed in that country. " I desire you may go down to 
Scotland with your first conveniency, and take all possible 
pains for persuading all you c^, of both opinions, to as 
much mutual correspondence and concord as may be ; and 
send me, from time to time, characters of both men and 
things. In order to this design, I shall send you a precept 
for two hundred pounds sterling upon my exchequer, till 
you resolve to serve me in a stated employment." But 
the duke soon afterwards ceased to have any influence in 
the aflairs of either kingdom, and this negociation seems to 
have made no further progress. 

In the year 1684 Leighton was urged by Dr Burnet to 
make a journey to London, for the purpose of meeting tbe 
earl of Perth, chancellor of Scotland, who had expressed 
an earnest wish to see him ; and his friend entertained a 
hope that this ''angelical man might have awakened in 

* Burnet's Hist, of his own Time, vol. ii« p. 425. 
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of those good principles which he seemed once 
to have, and which were now totally extinguished in him." 
When he reached the metropolis, Burnet was surprised to 
him look so fresh and active at his advanced period of 
: his hair was still black, and he retained much of his 
ibnner vivacity, with the same quickness of conception and 
Strength of memory. He however spoke of his work and 
jovmey being nearly finished at the same time : he was next 
day seized with a pleurisy ; on that which ensued, he sud- 
denly fell into a state of insensibility, which continued for 
about twelve hours, and he then expired without pangs or 
convulsions. He was constantly attended by that friend 
whose zeal had prevailed upon him to undertake this fatal 
Journey. Dr Fall, who became his literary executor, also 
participated in the last melancholy duties of friendship.^ 
He died on the 25th of June ] 684, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, ten years after he had ceased to be arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. He closed his earthly pilgrimage at 
an inn in Warwick-lane, ^ and his remains were deposited 
at Horsted Keynes.^ A great portion of his income had 

1 Register of the Bibliotheck, MS. in Leighton's Library. 

* "He used often to say," as Burnet states, *' that if he were to'chuse 
•rplace to die in, it should be an inn ; it looking like a pilgrim's going 
borne, to whom this world was all as an inn, and wlio was weary of the 
noise and confusion in it. He added, that the officious tenderness 
«(nd care of friends was an entanglement to a dying man ; and that the 
unconcerned attendance of those that could be procured in such a place, 
would give less disturbance. And he obtained what he desired." On 
this passage, what is the commentary of the meek and candid dean of 
'6t Patrick's ? Canting puppy I See Dr Barret's Essay on the earlier 
^vt of the Life of Swift, p. 210. Lond.1808, 8vo. 

£t cuncta terranim subacta, 
Praeter atrocem animum Decani. 

» Sir Ellis Leighton died on the 9th of January 1684", or, according 
to the present computation, 16H5, and was likewise interred in the 
chancel of this church. Mr Pearson, not recollecting the mode of 
reckoning «it that period, supposes him to have died a few months 

H 
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Ivot'U (lovolod to deeds of charity and beneyolence ; and 
l\Y M will* dtttod on the 17th of Fehmaij, he had destined 
IW ^v<u\)u0 of his property to charitahle nses.^ To his 
lu^il^x «^ud to her son Edward Lightwater of Broadhnist, 
iK' vM^y Wft M siuall token of grateful acknowledgment 
«/i^ (W ^iivt^t kiuduess with which they had treated him 
^hilv ^ w<jv> th^^ir guest His library he bequeath^to 
ihvi vjoiJtKAijRiJl ^ l>unblane,^ for the use of the clergy 
->( ihuc vtiocv^ ; 4ttii although the fashion of a cathedral 
uiu sk diocotM hi» happily passed away^ the library is still 
i«^v««,-A^^xi ia tht^ :$amii plsice*' 

H.^u^«; riu. bftvibtfi. TsJ :» Ittt m n52» the legal jrear in England 
.V4uuiv'u<\>i sMft th« :^cHh oi >liin:k» b«ing Ladj-day, or the festival of 
;^' VuaoiKxUKHi. l^ iftranmut OHMlt of reckoning was adopted in 

lVi&»>^a s. L 6i oi Lv-^hct>m p. clxxiv. edit. 1830. 

Vwul;*(ua HiiK i -M«ui ot prtuttive xe«l» expresses himself in these 

V. luji. . '* \.>H '.u% ;\>unKy* oMrioHiy acreeted me to risit the old ca- 
:«Hx;r«u v><' l*kiu^»4ut«> ^Hitf« :h«t $««iC of actioa of that best of men 

VivsiiscMKv Lv'i^aivHt* ^iw v«i«» evcfy thio^that was wise, great, and 
s^HAi. ' v^uuiu^i vh'4 Toor :fii[v«i^k tbe ?ionh of England, and Parts 
^>i S.>Hiatt«i» pw :)iK Lg««i ITHe^ S«uw) 

^ Tbtt libnunr coiicaui:^ a iiu:%> M^ eotitled ** Raster of the 
Bibiiocheck within th« Citie oi Duttbiaiw. ibanded by the most 
ReveremI Father in God Doctor Rob«fft Letgbtoiie» sometime Bi- 
shop of Dumbiaiie* tbere«tter Ait:M>t$bup of Glasgow. " Prefixed 
is an account of Le^gbton, ami of the fiHindatioa of the library, 
attested by Robert Douglas* bisbopi* aud by Gaspar ELillie, dean of 
Dunbiane> This account* of which the maternds were partly sop- 
plied by Dr Fail* includes copies of hi» testament* and of four letters 
from his nephew Edward Lightniaker to Bishop Douglas. The 
librarr was opened in 1698« and the &rst keeper of it was John 
Littiejohn. The total expense of the buildii^» presses* and furniture, 
amounted to £192, is. 6d. steiiing. Ten pounds were gtren to 
soma of Lord StxatfaaUan^s serrants, who» in coofiMnuty with his 
orders, had carried all the stones, shites» and timber. Blrs L^t- 
maker and her son likewise gava £200 for the purpoae of providkig 
an annual sahuy to tfa* Iflmry-kaeper. And on dfee 5th of Aiq;«st 
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The character of Leighton has heen drawn by Bishop 
Burnet in verj striking colours. " He had great quick- 
ness of parts, a lively apprehension, with a charming viya- 
dty of thought and expression. He had the greatest com- 
mand of the purest Latin that ever I knew in auy man. He 
was a master both of Greek and Hebrew, and of the whole 
compass of theological learning, chiefly in the study of the 
scriptures. But that which excelled all the rest was, he 
was possessed with the highest and noblest sense of divine 
things that I ever saw in any man. He had no regard to 
his person, unless it was to mortify it by a constant low 
diet, that was like a perpetual fast. He had a contempt 
both of wealth and reputation. He seemed to have the 
lowest thoughts of himself possible, and to desire that all 
other persons should think as meanly of him as he did him- 
self : he bore all sorts of ill usage and reproach, like a man 
that took pleasure in it. He had so subdued the natural 
heat of his temper, that in a great variety of accidents, and 
in a course of twenty-two years* intimate conversation with 
him, I never observed the least sign of passion^ but upon 

]704, the son made an additional gift of XI 00 ; of which one moiety 
of the yearly interest was to be allotted for keeping the library in 
repair, and the other for augmenting the librarian's salary. His deed 
is preserved in the library, together with five original letters of Dr 
Fall relating to this and other affafrs of the foundation. The last of 
them is dated at York on the 16th of Septemher 1710, when he 
speaks of Lightmaker as dead. His mother was still living in 1704. 
After the abolition of episcopacy, Leighton 's executors, his sister 
and nephew, appointed trustees of the library, "the Viscount of 
Strathallan, rey Lord Aberuchel, Sir Hugh Paterson of Bannock- 
hum, John Graham in Oumblane, and their heirs, with the minister 
of Dumblane.*' Paterson is mentioned as the person on whom 
he had devolved all the management of his secular affairs while he 
resided in Scotland. The present minister of Dunblane, Dr Grier- 
MMi, is the keeper of Lei(. hton*s Library ; and when I paid a visit to 
it about two years ago, the building seemed to be in good repair, and 
the library-apartment in a clean and comfortable condition. 
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one single occasion. He brought himself into so compos- 
ed a gravity, that I never saw him laugh, and but seldom 
smile. And he kept himself in such a constant recoBec* 
tion, that I do not remember that ever I heard him say one 
idle word. There was a visible tendency in all he said to 
raise his own mind^ and those he conversed with, to seri- 
ous reflections. He seemed to be in a perpetual medita- 
tion. And, though the whole course of his life was strict 
and ascetical, yet he had nothing of the sourness of temper 
that generally possesses men of that sort."* In another 
work he mentions the archbishop in terms of similar com- 
mendation. " I have now laid together with great sim- 
plicity what has been the chief subject of my thoughts for 
above thirty years. I was formed to them by a bishop 
that had the greatest elevation of soul, the largest compass 
of knowledge, the most mortified and most heavenly dis- 
position, that I ever yet saw in mortal ; that had the 
greatest parts as well as virtues, with the perfectest humilitj 
that I ever saw in man ; and had a sublime strain in 
preaching, with so grave a gesture, and such a majesty 
both of thought, of language, of pronunciation, that I never 
once saw a wand ring eye where he preached, and hate 
seen whole assemblies often melt in tears before him ; and 
of whom I can say with great truth, that in a free and fre- 
quent conversation with him for above two and twenty 
years, I never knew him say an idle word, that had not a 
direct tendency to edification ; and I never once saw him 
in any other temper but that which I wished to be in, in 
the last minutes of my life. For that pattern which I saw 
in him, and for that conversation which I had vrith him, 1 
know how much I have to answer to God : aud though 
my reflecting on that which I knew in him, gives me just 
cause of being deeply humbled in my self, and before Grod, 
yet I feel no more sensible pleasure in any thing, than in 

^ Burners History of his own Time, vol. i. p. 228. 
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ISDing over in my thoughts all that I saw and observed in 
ljim."i 

Of his indifference to literary reputation we have a suflB.- 
%ient proof in the fact of his never having committed any 
t»f his works to the press. For their preservation we are 
chiefly indebted to James Fall, D. D., who had been prin- 
cipal of the university of Glasgow, and, having been 
sequestered by the visitors of 1690, was afterwards collated 
to the precentorship of the cathedral of York.^ The first 
of these posthumous works is a volume of ^'Sermons; 
published at the desire of his friends after his death, from 
his papers written with his own hand." Lond. 1692, 8vo. 
This was followed by his " Praelectiones Theologicae, in 
Auditorio Publico Academiae Edinburgenae (dum Profes- 
8oris Primarii munere ibi fungeretur) habitae : ima cum 
Faraenesibus in Comitiis Academicis ad Gradus MagistraJis 
in Artibus Candidates. Quibus adjiciuntur Meditationes 
ethico-criticae in Psalmos iv. xxxii. cxxx. Ex Authoris 
autographo fideliter editae." Lond. 1 693, 4to. Of a very 
recent date, there is a more correct edition, published under 
the title of " Robert! Leighton, S. T. P. Archiepiscopi Glas- 
guensis, Praelectiones Theologicae, Paraeneses, et Medi- 
tationes in Psalmos iv. xxxii. cxxx. ethico-criticae. Editio 
nova, recensente Jacobo Scholefield, A.M. E/.S.L.S. Grae- 
carum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Professore Kegio, et 

>■ Burnet's Discourse of the Pastoral Care, p. 220, 4th edit. 
Lond. 1736, 8vo. See likewise the preface to his Life of Bedell, 

• Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F. R. S. vol. i. p. 365. He after- 
wards mentions that he " visited the excellent Dr Fall at the duke 
of Queensberry's in London." (Vol. ii. p. 24.) Professor Schole- 
field apparently considered him as some very obscure person : 
" edente quodam Jacobo Fall." A very brief notice of him may be 
found in Mr Pearson's Life of Leighton, p. cli. A letter and a 
memorandum by Fall, both addressed to James Anderson, are 
printed in the Catalogues of Scotish Writers, p. 136, and in Maid- 
ment*s Analecta Scotica, vol. i. p. 1 13. 
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Collegii SS. Trinitatis Duper Socio." Cantabrigiae, 1828, 
8yo. Cantab. J 837* Bro. An English translation of the 
prelections and exhortations had been pablished with the 
title of" Theological Lectures, read in the Publick Hall of 
the University of Edinburgh ; together with Exhortations 
to the Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts : trans- 
lated from the original Latin." Lond. 1763, 8yo. Mr 
Pearson is evidently mistaken in supposing that these com- 
positions had been translated by Dr Fall. The Meditati- 
ones were translated under the infection of Dr Doddridge, 
and inserted in his edition of the author's works. Dr Fall 
next edited " A practical Commentary upon the first Epis- 
tle General of St Peter." York and Lond. 1693-4, 2 vols. 
4to. The first volume was printed at York, and the se- 
cond at London. " Perhaps,*' says the late Mr Orme, 
^' there is no expository work in the English language equal 
altogether to the exposition of Peter. It is rich in evan- 
gelical sentiment and exalted devotion. The meaning is 
seldom missed, and often admirably illustrated. There is 
learning without its parade, theology divested of systema- 
tic stiffness, and eloquence in a beautiful flow of unaffected 
language and appropriate imagery." ^ These original edi- 
tions are most incorrectly printed. The Commentary was 
followed by " An Exposition of the Creed, Lord^s Prayer, 
and ten Commandments; with two Discourses, on St 
Matth. xxii. 37, 38, 39, and Heb. viii. 10.; to which i» 
annext a short Catechism.'* Lond. 1701, 8to. The vol- 
ume contains a portrait of the author, engraved by B. 
White. Of his works edited by Dr Fall, the last is a small 
collection of Tracts. Lond. 1708, 12mo. It includes the 
Rules for a Holy Life, a Sermon, and the Catechism. Af- 
ter a considerable interval appeared " Select Works of 
Archbishop Leighton, some of which were never before 
printed. To which is prefixed an account of the author*s 

1 Orme*8 Bibliotheca Biblica, p. ?88. Edinb. 18^, 8v(k 
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f 
character." Edinb. 1746, 8vo. Lond. 1758, 870. 

blication was soon followed by " The Expository 

ind other Remains of Archbishop Leighton, some 

L were never before printed. Revised by P. Dod- 

D. D. with a preface by the doctor." Edinb. 1748, 

vo. There are many other editions of a subsequent 

t among these I shall only specify that of Lond. 

vols. 8vo. To this collective edition, which has 

ore than once reprinted, the Rev John Norman 

, A. M. has prefixed a copious life of the author, 

made some important additions to the old stock of 

deal materials. 
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James Dalrtmple, Viscount of Stair, who bears tl»e 
greatest name in the annals of Scotish jurisprudence, was 
the son of James Dalrymple of Stair, bj his wife Janet, 
the daughter of Fergus Kennedy of Knockdaw, and vas 
bom in the month of May 1619> at Dunmorchie in the 
parish of Ban and county of Ayr. The &mily from which 
he descended was at an early period distinguished by its 
love #f religious liberty : Dalrymple of Stair is mentioned 
among the Lollards of Kyle. Before he had attained the 
fifth year of his age, he lost his father,^ and the care of his 
education devolved upon his mother, who is described as a 
woman of an excellent spirit, and who survived her hus- 
band for nearly forty years. The first elements of learning 
he acquired at Mauchline school, and at the age of fourteen 
was sent to the university of Glasgow, where he took the 
degree of A. M. in 1637. 

^ Sir John Dalrymple has stated that ** he lost his estate in his 
youth, for killing the murderer of his father ; and was obliged, upon 
that account, to fly from his country. When the civil war broke 
out, he returned to Scotland, and commanded a troop of dragoons in 
the parliament's service.*' (Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vol. i. p. 216.) Part of this account, and some particulars which he 
subjoins, are evidently inaccurate. It is expressly stated by Forbes 
that Dalrymple commanded, not a troop of dragoons, but a company 
of foot. This story of murder and vengeance I have not found con- 
firmed by any other authority. 
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He repaired to Edinburgh in the course of the ensuing 
fear, and obtained a commission in the earl of Glencaime's 
regiment, but he did not long adhere to the military pro- 
fession. In 1 641 he was encouraged to offer himself as a 
candidate for a vacant professorship of philosophy at Glas* 
gow. In those old-^hioned times^ the comparative merit 
of candidates was a circumstance not entirely disregarded: 
their comparative merit was ascertained by a fair and open 
competition ; on this occasion, Captain Dalrymple present- 
ed himself in buff and scarlet, and was with great applause 
declared to be the successful competitor. He retained his 
commission for some time after he became professor of 
philosophy. He was admitted on the 12th of March, and 
became bound by an oath to resign his professorship in case 
of marriage. As a preparation for such a step, he accor- 
dingly resigned it on the 4th of September 1643, and was 
immediately reelected. On the 21st of the same month, 
!ie married Margaret, the eldest daughter of James Ross of 
SahieiU in the county of Wigton, with whom he acquired 
I considerable estate. They are said to have lived to- 
)ether in great happiness ; but, according to the statement 
f one of his descendants, Lord Hailes, his happiness must 
are been in his own mind, for '' he could not have much 
appiness from the complacency of his wife." 
After his return to Glasgow, he appears to have applied 
is vigorous faculties to the discharge of his academical 
uties, and to the enlargement of his stock of general 
earning. His lectures were attended by many yoimg men 
frank and fortune,^ and he thus had an opportunity of 
i>nning connexions which he afterwards found to be of 

* In the Advocates Library there is an octavo MS. which bears 
he following title : " Compendium Logicae sub viro non parum 
nidito Magistro Jacobo Dalrymple, anno Domini 1643." It con- 
ains notes of the professor's lectures on logic, taken by a student 
limed Robert Law. 
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considerable advantage. Not satisfied with his present 
acquisitions, he deroted much attention to the study of ihe 
Greek and Latin languages, with the history and antiqui- 
ties of Oreece and Rome ; and to all his other pursuits be 
added the study of the civil law, in which he must have 
been his own preceptor. His colleagues had easily dis- 
covered his talents for business, and he frequently had 
occasion to visit the seat of government in the prosecution 
of some of the university suits: he was thus rendered 
fEimiliar with the forms of judicial procedure, and became 
acquainted with the most eminent men on the bench and 
at the bar. 

Having adopted the resolution of betaking himself to the 
profession of the law, he resigned his chair in the year 
1647, and was admitted an advocate on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary 1648, being then in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
He soon rose to professional eminence. After the execu- 
tion of the king, the committee of estates despatched cer- 
tain commissioners to his son at Breda, for the purpose of 
inviting him to Scotland : Dalrymple was appointed to act 
as their secretary, and he appears to have acquitted himself 
to the satisfaction of both parties in this weighty negoeia- 
tion. In Holland he visited several learned men, and par- 
ticularly Salmasius, who held an honorary professorship in 
the university of Leyden. He returned home in the course 
of the ensuing year, 1 650 ; but during his absence, he had 
been nominated by the estates one of the commissioners 
for revising the old books of law, the acts of parliament, 
and the practice of the diflPerent judicatures. On the 29tb 
of May he was sent to the north, along with Arthur Erskine 
of Scotscraig, with instructions to attend the king's land- 
ing.^ He experienced a favourable reception, and appears 
to have engaged very zealously in the royal cause ; but it 
is well known that the efforts of the Scotish rojaUsts to 

* Balfour's Annales of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 18. 
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flace Charles on the English throne were onarailing to 
liim, and ruinous to themselves. 

Dahrymple continuedt his practice at the bar till the im- 
position of what was called the Tender^ when several other 
eminent lawyers likewise retired. He however resumed 
Us place when Cromwell's government either dispensed 
mih the oath^ or connived at its omission. In the year 

1656, he was included in a deputation of four advocates 
who were sent to remonstrate with the commissioners for 
the administration of justice, on the expediency of restor- 
ing the ancient practice of the outer-house, which these 
republican judges had suppressed. This remonstrance was 
attended with the desired efiPect. On the 26th of June 

1657, Sir James Learmonth of Balcomy, one of the judges, 
expired on the bench ; ^ and on the very same day, a com- 
mission, appointing Dalrymple in his place, was signed by 
General Monk in the name of the protector's coimcil in 
Scotland. In a letter written three days before, the general 
had recommended him to Cromwell as '^a person fit to be 
a judge, being a very honest man, a good lawier, and one 
of a considerable estate ;" and now, describing him as a 
person of eminent abilities, he craved his highness's appro- 
bation of the choice which the coimcil had been induced 
to make. ^ The annual salary of the judges was then three 
hundred pounds sterling. This was a preferment which 
he had not solicited, and of which he did not accept with- 
out considerable reluctance. Whatever might be his views 
or feelings as to Cromwell's government, it is probable that 
his practice at the bar may have been more lucrative. He 
was admitted on the 1st of July, and his appointment 
was confirmed by the protector on the 25th of the same 
month. 

^ NicolPs Diary of Transactions in Scotland, p. ]98. Edinb. 
1836, 4to. 
> Thutloe's State-Papers, vol. vi. p. 367, 37f . 
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In this situation, his interest was beneficiallj exerted in 
procuring for the gentlemen connected with the ooimdes 
where his estates were situate, a rodress of grieyanees firom 
the council or the English officers ; and bj thus enlaigiog 
the sphere of his utility, he increased hia connexionSi anel 
strengthened his personal influence. He obtained so con- 
siderable a share of Monk's confidence^ that the day be- 
fore he began that march which decided the fate of three 
kingdoms, he held a prirate conference with Dahymple, 
and requested him to deliyer his unreserred opinion as 
to the best method of restoring tranquillitj and regdar 
government. The learned judge readily answered that 
" the wisest and fairest way was to procure a meeting of a 
full and free parliament." This sound adrice was ulti- 
mately adopted, at least to a certain extent ; and of Monk, 
" who was determined to make his own fortune, without 
regard to any party," ^ it must at least be admitted that he 
acquitted himself with sufficient dexterity. 

Soon after the Restoration, Dalrymple accompanied the 
earl of Cassillis to London, in order to pay his respects to 
the king. On this occasion he received the honour of 
knighthood ; and his name was inserted in the first com- 
mission to the judges of the court of session^ dated on the 
13th of February 1661. During the absence of the lord 
president, it was customary to appoint a vice-president; 
and, except in one instance, when he was himself absent 
at the same time, the choice uniformly fell upon Sir James 
Dalrymple. After an interval of two years, he was ex- 
posed to some degree of uneasiness by the operation of the 
statutes which required the oath of allegiance to be accom- 
panied with a declaration against the national covenant 
adopted in 1638, and the solemn league and covenant 
adopted in 1643, as being contrary to the fundamental 
laws and liberties of the kingdom. Dalrymple was in the 

^ Brodie's Hist, of the British Empire, vol. iv* p. iS^ 
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country attending the fiineral of his mother^ when this ill- 
timed declaration was tendered to his colleagues^ and when 
edl who were in town subscribed it, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Sir James Dundas of Amiston. The earl of 
Qlencaime, lord chancellor^ communicated to him the 
long's order to the priyy council to declare vacant the 
places of such judges as refused to subscribe ; and in his 
answer, dated at Ajr on the 15 th of January 1664, he 
stated that he had already resigned his commission into 
the king's hands. ^ After the lapse of a few months, he 
was invited to court, and was favoured with an audience 
of his majesty, who graciously received his explanations, 
and was pleased to inform him that he would not accept 
his resignation. The conscientious judge stated that he 
was willing to " declare against no more than what was 
opposite to his majesty's just right and prerogative." A 
letter from the king, dated on 21st of April, restored him 
to his seat on the bench, and his declaration was afterwards 
received with this qualification. During the interval, he 
had made an excursion to France : he left London on the 
22d, and reached Paris on the 29th of ApriL^ On the 
2d of June ensuing, he was created a baronet. 

While at the bar, he had refused all employment in 
criminal cases, and under the protectorate he had declined 

' Of his letter to the earl of Glencaime, the original is in the 
possession of Thomas Thomson, Esq., to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for the use of this, and various other documents connected 
with the personal history of Lord Stair. 

* These dates I copy from a letter which he addressed to the 
earl of Argyle, from Paris, on the 30th of April 1664. The origi- 
Dal also belongs to Mr Thomson. Forbes has stated that he made 
an excursion to France with his eldest son, who was then beginning 
his continental travels ; and having returned by way of London, 
that he had then the honour of waiting upon his majesty. But the 
king's letter, restoring him to his office, was dated on the 2l8t of 
April, and he left London for Paris on the following day. 
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to act in the criminal court. After the Restoration, he 
was offered the place of king^s advocate, or that of a judge 
in the court of justiciary : hut, says Forhes, " he excus'd 
himself, alledgiug for his reason the danger of acquitting 
the guilty, or wounding the innocent in such offices ; and 
no douht the gentleness of his nature, as well as the hazard 
he foresaw in deciding concerning state-crimes, had iofla- 
ence on that resolution."' The yarious regulations which 
altered and improTed the practice of the court, from the 
period of the Restoration to the year 1669, are in a great 
measure imputed to his influence. He was one of the 
commissioners appointed under the great seal for regulating 
judicatures ; and the regulations which they recommended 
were embodied and confirmed by acts of parliament passed 
in 1669 and 1672. He opposed the distinction which was 
then projected between lawyers who practised in the inner, 
and those who practised in the outer-house ; and he equal- 
ly opposed the scheme of tendering to the advocates an 
oath, that they would not accept higher fees than were 
fixed by the authority of the court. For his conduct in 
resisting these unpalatable measures he received the thanks 
of the faculty : but in the midst of the arbitrary proceed- 
ings which were so prevalent at that period, it was difficult 
to escape the general odium; and in 1674, during the 
great schism which took place between the bench and the 
bar, on the subject of appeals from the court of session to 
the parliament, he felt the force of that envy which his 
merit and his good fortune had frequently provoked. In 
his Apology he has expressly declared that he had no per- 
sonal concern in the violent measure of banishing the ad- 
vocates from Edinburgh. 

The project of a union between the two kingdoms had 
been revived in the year 1670, and Sir James Dalrymple 
was then appointed one of the Scotish commissioners. By 

* Forbes's Journal of the Session, p. xxxiii. Edinb. 171 4, fol. 
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his wit and address upon this occasion, he strongly recom- 
mended himself to the good graces of Lauderdale.^ He 
was soon afterwards nominated a member of the priyy 
council^ which at that period was invested with reiy un- 
defined and arbitrary powers. The office of president of 
the court of session having become vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Sir John Gilmour of Craigmillar, he was appointed 
to succeed him on the 1 3th of January 1671 ; and his 
place as an ordinary judge was supplied by his kinsman 
Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie. On the loth of Decem- 
ber 1676, the common council of Edinburgh, having taken 
into consideration the many great and signal services done 
to the city by the lord president, resolved that his house- 
rent should be paid from the funds of the corporation, and 
that the same benefit should be extended to his successors 
in office. This municipal act continued in force till the 
year 1741, when the lord president Forbes declined to 
avail himself of the privilege which it conferred. ^ 

Dalrymple's connexion vnth so corrupt an administra- 
tion necessarily exposed him to suspicion and obloquy. 
Having afterwards been charged with subserviency to the 
duke of Lauderdale, a name devoted to infamy, he replied, 
that the accusation was " general and calumnious, without 
an instance given ;'' and he then proceeded to state that 
his influence had always been applied to the most beneficial 
purposes. The duke, he remarks, " came to Scotland in 
the year 1677 ; smd upon representations made by me and 
others, he concurred in making several acts of council, cor- 
rectory of the abuses that then run : as particularly, that 
persons were cited for church- disorders, without special 
circumstances of time or place, but generally in one or 
other of the days of all the months for several years ; and 

* Mackenzie's Memoirs of the Affiiirs of Scotland, p. 214. 
' Brunton and Haig's Historical Account of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, p. 867. Edinb. 1832, 8vo. 
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were put to their oaths upon the whole libel^ whereby manj 
had been holden as confest, and thereupon fined, impnaon* 
ed, and transported like slaves to forraign plantati(mB: 
whereupon the then arch-bishop of St Andrews did repre- 
sent to the bishops in England, and to the court, that he 
was orertuming the settlement of this nation ; and he 
likewise said that in one moneth after he came hither, he 
had put the king's interest further back than could be re* 
trired in sercn years. To make up which, he was insti- 
gated to bring in the Highland host upon the west of Scot- 
land, who treated them as enemies^ not only by &ee quar- 
ter, but by all insolences and oppressions ; and to obtam 
an order of council to enjoin a bond to be taken by all in 
publick trusty and others in that countrey, to delate, appre- 
hend, and bring to judgment all the presbyterian ministeiB 
that came CYcr in their power, that had keeped any conTen- 
tides: against both which I did with all freedom and 
faithfulness disswade him and dissent ; and I do not re- 
member of any one person in council or session that could 
never be induced to subscribe that bond, or to approye that 
road, but my self. And when in the year 1679 seyeral 
complaints were made to K. Charles against Lauderdale 
and his brother, which were published in print,^ and where- 
upon K. Charles gave a publick audience, though I was 
there present, there was not the least insinuation against 
me."* What he here states in reference to that pillar of 
the apostolical church, Dr Sharp, is sufficiently characteris- 
tic. Any departure from the most violent and oppressive 
measures, was to be construed as hostile to church and 

' He apparently alludes to a well-known publication, without date 
or place of printing, *' An Accompt of Scotlands Grievances by 
reason of the D. of Lauderdales Ministrie, humbly tendred to bis 
Sacred Majesty." 4to. It is supposed to have been partly written 
by James Stewart, who was afterwards knighted, and became lord 
advocate. 

^ Apology for Sir James Dalrymple. 
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state. In a pHvate letter addressed to Lord Melville on 
the 1st of January 1690^ he thus expresses himself^ in 
homely language^ hut with no undignified sentiment : " I 
ador God s providence in permitting so much dust against 
oie^ thogh the matter^ separat from the railings imports 
nothing hot my embracing first and last the statione God 
hath called me to^ and the malitious ly of my being author^ 
aetor, or approver of the cruelties in the former reigns, 
which your Lordship and all unbyassed and enformed men 
know to be fals as hell could make it ; hot I thank God I 
have the peace of my conscience^ and I am confident your 
Lordship will bear witnes for me to his Majestie." 

In the year 1679, the duke of York came to reside at 
Holyroodhouse, and the judges and other members of the 
College of Justice made him a visit of ceremony. The 
lord president addressed him in a congratulatory speech, 
which contained the following uncourtly sentiment : " *Tis 
matter of great joy to this nation to see one of the royal 
fiunily among them, after being for so many years depriv- 
ed of that honour ; and the nation being entirely protes- 
tant, it is the fittest place your Royal Highness could have 
made your recess to at this time." He took other oppor- 
tunities of endeavouring to impress the duke with a convic- 
tion, that it was not for his own advantage to attempt any 
Bieasure which might have the least tendency to injure the 
protestant establishment. In the parliament of 1681, in 
which the duke acted as his majesty*s commissioner, Sir 
James Dalrymple sat as member for the county of Wig- 
ton, and was nominated one of the lords of the articles. 
When the test was under the consideration of the house, 
he proposed and carried a clausej, that all persons holding 
public offices should swear that they sincerely professed 
the protestant religion as contaiaed in the Confession of 
Faith approved by parliament in 1567. According to the 
statement of one historian, he drew up such an oath as was 
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neither consistent with itself, nor with his own piincipledi 
nor such as could be taken without the guift of peijuiy.^ 
lie was dissatisfied with a test which described the presby- 
terians as fanatics ; and as he could not prevent its being 
adopted, he seems to hare devised the expedient of intro- 
ducing one clause in order to nullify another. 

As soon as the act was passed, the duke of York de- 
clared that the president had ruined all honest men, that 
is, all papists, bj introducing that Confession. For sub- 
scribing this test with a particular explanation, the earl of 
Argjle was subjected to a prosecution, which formed one 
of the most flagrant acts of that disgraceful era of our na- 
tional history. Dalrjmple himself declined to subscribe 
it ; and in the month of October he proceeded to London, 
for the purpose of explaining his conduct to the king, and 
perhaps of recommending his eldest son as his successor ;* 
but before his arrival, a new commission, appointing Sir 
George Gordon president, and superseding Sir Thomas 
Murray of Glendoick, and Sir John Baird of Newbyth, 
had been issued under the great seal. As he had quitted 
Scotland^ without obtaining leave from the commissioner, 
the king refused him an audience, and Murray, the secre- 
tary of state, commanded him to leave England. '' That 
quarrel," he remarks in his Apology, " with my freedom to 
the then duke, at his first coming to Scotland, against at- 
tempting to weaken the protestant-interest, in a publick 
speech I had at his entry, made me to be the first person 
laid aside that ever was looked after. I was cited before 
the criminal judges, before the council, before the parlia- 
ment, and hundreds of examinations and re-examinations 
were taken against me, ^ven of my most intimate domes- 

* Cunningham's Hist, of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 50. 
' Wodrow*8 Hist, of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, vol. 
ii. p. 197. 
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tide servants, and my sisters in law, not in the regular way 
of probation, but by way of inquisition to found a process 
ipn any special matter, which was never done, because 
BB&ing was found against law. Can any judge in Christ- 
endom show such a trial of integrity, who did so long a 
time serve in such an eminent station? No man was 
found to witness the least malversation or baseness, by 
indirect interest in any cause, by taking any bribe or re- 
ward, by partiality or insolency, though nothing would 
have been more acceptable to the court, than by one blow 
against my fortune and fame^ to have ruined me upon mal- 
Tersation in my trust as a judge." 

The only offence that could be traced amounted to a 
ssspicion, that some presbyterians, who had been at the 
battle of Both well-Bridge, lived upon his estates, or lurked 
about his house in the country, when he was occupied with 
ills public duties in town. This was considered as an ade- 
quate ground for proceeding against him for " harbour and 
leset of rebels ;" a charge sufficiently indefinite to leave 
ample room for the operation of laws arbitrary in thcm- 
Bdves, and administered with little regard to substantial 
justice. Dalrymple had previously found it expedient to 
quit the kingdom. His tenants were harassed in the vari- 
ous modes devised by the instruments of oppression, his 
rents were arrested, and on applying to the king's advocate, 
Sir George Mackenzie, he found that he himself incurred 
the danger of beiug committed to prison : he therefore 
sought a place of refuge in Holland, where he arrived to- 
wards the close of the year 1682. He chiefly resided at 
Leyden, the seat of a very famous university. 

While he was exposed to these ^persecutions, he prepar- 
ed for the press those works which have chiefly recom- 
mended him to the notice of posterity. His first and 
greatest work was printed before he went into exile: 
'• The Institutions of the Law of Scotland, deduced from 
its originals, and collated with the Civil, Canon^ and Feu- 
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dal Laws, and with the customs of neighhouring nations."^ 
Edinb. 1681, fol. This Tolome includes a '^ Modus Liti- 
gandi, or Form of Process observed before the Lords of 
Council and Session." After a considerable int^ral, bis 
Institutions appeared in a '^ second edition, much en- 
larged." Edinb. 1693, foL A much longer period elapsed 
before the appearance of '' the third edition, corrected 
and enlarged, with notes," Edinb. 1759, fol. Tbis edi- 
tion was begun bj John Gordon, who only conducted it 
to the eighty-fifth page, and the undertaking was com* 
pleted by William Johnstone, afterwards more conspicu- 
ously known by the name of Sir William Pulteney.* Bui 
the labours of these editors appear yerj insignificant, 
when compared with those which are exhibited in ^' ibe 
fourth edition, with commentaries and a supplement, by 
George Brodie, Esq. Advocate." Edinb. 1826^1, 2 vds. 
fol It is a proof of the estimation in which the authox 
continues to be held, that another elaborate edition has 
since been given to the public, " with notes and illustra- 
tions by John S. More, Esq. Advocate." Edinb. 1833} 
2 vols. 4to. Of the Institutions of Lord Stair there are 

» Lord ElchieR, who died in the year ] 754, wrote " Annotations 
on Lord Stair's Institutions of the Law of Scotland.** Edinb. 1824, 
4<to. 

' John Gordon, who appears to have been a learned and able man, 
published in 1 749, ** De Nuptiis Roberti Seneschalli Scotiae atque 
Elizabethae Morae Dissertatio ;** which is reprinted in Goodall's 
edition of Fordun, toI. ii. He afterwards published *' Specimen 
Animadversionum Criticarum in priscam Evangeliorum Versionem 
Gothicam, item novae ejusdem Versionis Interpretationis Latinae." 
Edinb. 1760, 8vo. This tract is inserted in a rare and curious vol- 
ume, entitled " Johannis ab Ihre Scripta Versionem Ulphilanam et 
Linguam Moeso- Gothicam illustrantia, ab ipso doctissimo auctore 
emendata, novisque accessionibus aucta, jam vero ob praestantiam ac 
raritatem collecta, et una cum aliis Scriptis similis argument! edits, 
ab Antonio Friderico Biisching, Theol. et Philos, Doctore.** Bero- 
lini, 1773, 4to. 
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no fewer than ten manuscript copies in the Adrocates 
library^ and many others are to be found in piiYate col- 
lections. It must apparently hare been considered as a 
useful exercise for apprentices in the law, to make a com- 
plete transcript of a book which was sufficiently accessible 
in print. During his exile, he published a work which, 
although requiring less genius and learning in its author, 
was at that time of great practical utility : '' The Decisions 
of the Lords of Council and Session, in the most important 
Gases debated before them : with the Acts of Sederunt." 
Edinb. I683-7> 2 parts, fol. This work comprehends a 
report of cases decided from the reestabUshment of the 
court till the month of August 1681. 

His next publication was of a yery different nature. It 
bears the following ample and descriptive title : " Physio- 
logia noTa Experimentalis, in qua generales Notiones Aris- 
totelis, Epicuri, et Cartesii supplentur, Errores deteguntur 
et emendantur, atque clarae, distinctae, et speciales causae 
praecipuorum experimentorum, aliorumque phaenomen«>n 
naturalium aperiuntur, ex evidentibus principiis quae nemo 
antehac perspexit et prosecutus est : authore D. de Stair, 
Carolo II. Britanniarum Regi a Consiliis Juris et Status, 
Nuper Latinitate donata." Lugduni Batarorum, 1686, 
4to. The expression "nuper Latinitate donata," would 
seem to indicate that the book had first appeared in an- 
other language : we cannot discover that this was actually 
the case, but he may have employed some person to trans- 
late his manuscript into Latin. ^ The learned author had 

' A curious document, in the form of a ratification, under the privy 
seal, of a contract between Sir James Dalrymple and his printer, 
enumerates, among other works, a *< Treatise containing four Inquiries 
concerning Humane Knowledge, Natural Theologie, Moralitie, and 
Phisiologie." (Dallas's System of Stiles, p. 152. Edinb. 1697, 
fol.) The ratification is dated on the 1 1th of April 1681. This In. 
quiry concerning Physiologic was probably the first sketch of the 
work afterwards published in Latin. What related to natural theo- 
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at an r^oriv ^>encHi <^* his life been aLTuaumied ipi 
turrft in chat Ijms^riaee, and could himaslf luive jeiamk %'} ^ 
mich a rask. This mblication recei^QiE a werwitmrnik wt''^ 
notice tVom Barie.' m^^ 

In tlio mean time, Dahymple and hm l&amhr 
excmptrd from penemtion. On the iiuMgs^ -of 
hrrArlf from church and frequenting iflm^enali dg, ^Mf 
wiiA riteil lipfore the privy council in tiie jear 1683;* wi 
their rldesit son Sir John Didrrmpie was hnnwutd bf i 
yricatiouii proceetlings. On the comphmic «f 
( laTcrhoofie, he was in the course of the 
prilrfl ))y the council to pay L.500 aterfinj^ «■ the fR* 
text that, as heritahle hailie of Glenluce, he &ad 
with the jurisdiction of the sherifF, and esacmi tw 
finrfl from his own and his &ther's tenants §x h^ftedoj^ 
rrmyonticlrs. Although he had taken no ^aare in ikefft- 
litical mrnsures of the time, he was in Septnaher 16B4 
seized during the night in his own hooae al; Xewfisbai 
and, without any colour of law or justice, wms next^j 
rommitted to prison like a common maIe£ictor. After liiv- 
ing been detained for three months, he was released, oB 
giring security to the amount of L.5000 sterling.' By liii 
talents and dexterity^ he not only prerented the eathetiii 
his father's estate, but speedily raised himself lo power and 
influence. The father baring been implicated in the fire- 
house plot, was prosecuted for treason, and sentoxe of 

logy he perhaps incorporated in his Vindication of the Ditiae Per* 
factions. In his Apology he mentions another wrork whidi vtf 
never published, namely, a treatise on the rights of kings aad sib- 
jects. 

1 Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, Decemb. 1685, p* 
1336. Bayle gives the date of 1685. The Physiologia must hare 
been published at the end of that year, and dated on the following. 

* Fountainhall*s Decisions of the Lords of Council and Session? 
vol. i. p. 324. Edinb. 1759. 2 vols. fol. 

* Fountainhall, vol. i. p. 191, 201, 217, 220, 303, 386. 
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iflawry was pronounced against him on the 17th of March 
tt5;i hut his son, who was appointed lord advocate to- 
ttds the close of the ensuing year, had sufficient interest 
id address to procure a pardon, not only to him, hut like- 
be " to his mother, his hrethren and sisters, and particu- 
dj for their reset and conyerse with traitors, and to his 
de son, who had accidentally shot his hrother."^ 
His own experience had rendered him too familiar with 
e miseries inseparably connected with arbitrary govem- 
mt^ and he was therefore sufficiently prepared to engage 
an attempt to rid the kingdom of its infatuated ruler, 
hen the prince of Orange was on the eye of embarking 
his memorable expedition, Dalrymple enquired into the 
1 object of his enterprise ; and when the prince declared 
it he designed the security of the protestant religion, the 
lerable exile pulled off his wig, and pointing to his head, 
claimed, " Though I be now in the seventieth year of my 
s, I am willing to venture thaty my own, and my chil- 
li's fortunes in such an undertaking." It is stated by 
rbes, that '' the kindness and tender affection expressed 
his Royal Highness upon that occasion to my Lord Stair, 
>osed him to the envy of several persons ; which after- 
rds broke out in pamphlets stuff'd with personal reflec- 
as, and other injurious writings against restoring him to 
rightful office of president of the session, and aspersing 
administi'ation thereof. This good old man, with all 
ftginable cheerfulness, came over in that glorious expedi- 
n, to preserve our constitution, when religion, liberty, 
i property, the dearest concerns of mankind, seem'd to 
at stake. The prince, upon his landing at Torbay, sent 
inquire concerning my Lord Stairs health; and per- 
iving that his horses were not come up, ordered a 

* Fountainhall, vol. i. p. 353. Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 492. 

* Fountainhall, vol. i. p. 447. See. likewise Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 
6. 
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Neapolitan horse belonging to himself to be sent to tlie 
Lord Stair for his accommodation." When he arrived in 
Scotland, his influence was yeiy nsefollj exerted in pro* 
Tiding that the election in boroughs should be conducted 
by a general poll of freemen, and thus securing a majority 
of Whigs and presbjterians in the convention of estates. 

Sir George Lockhart, president of the court of session, 
fell by the hand of an assassin on the 31st of March 1689, 
and on the 28th of October Sir James Dalrymple was re- 
instated in his former office. This appointment, so equit- 
able and judicious in itself, excited a considerable degree 
of popular clamour, on the alleged ground, that when the 
court was entirely dissolved by this change in the govera- 
ment of the kingdom, it was not competent for the crown 
to restore it without the authority of parliament. The lord 
president was very fiercely attacked in an anonymous 
pamphlet ascribed to Robert Ferguson, a restless and un* 
scrupulous individual, who was known by the descriptive 
appellation of the Plotter, and who was " remarkable for 
serving his party, and saving himself in all plots." ^ This 
publication produced "An Apology for Sir James Dal- 
rymple of Stair, President of the Session, by himself.** 
Edinb. 1690, 4to.^ He appears to me to have defended 
his character and conduct in a manner at once able and 
satisfactory. In the course of the same year, on the 2ist 

> Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. i. p. 
20. The pamphlet bears the following^ title : " The late Proceed- 
ings and Votes of the Parliament of Scotland, contained in an Ad- 
dress delivered to the King, signed by the Plurality of the Members 
thereof, stated and vindicated." Glasgow, 1689, 8vo. This titk; 
is not to be found in Ferguson*s list of /' all the pieces he ever wrote 
before the present August 1712." (Maidment's Analecta Scotica, 
vol. i. p. 201.) 

' This pamphlet, which "consists of four leaves, has a colophon, 
but no title-page. It has lately been reprinted for the Bannatyne 
Club. Edinb. 1825, 4.to. 
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of Aprils he was elevated to the peerage, hy the title of 
Viscount of Stair, Lord Glenluce and Stranraer, with limi- 
tations to the heirs male of his hodj. He had now ac- 
fidred great influence in the management of afiairs in 
Scotland ; and his influence deriyed no inconsiderable sup- 
port from his son, who was conspicuous for the elegance of 
Ms person, and the power of his eloquence. 

The last publication of the distinguished author was 
worthy of his declining years, and of his former reputation. 
It bears the title of " A Vindication of the Divine Per- 
fections, illustrating the Glory of God in them, by Reason 
and Revelation : methodically digested into several Medi- 
tations. By a Person of Honour." Lond. 1695, 8vo. A 
preface, written by Dr Bates and Mr Howe, two eminent 
mdividuals among the English nonconformists, contains a 
very high commendation of the author and his perfor- 
mance. " The clearness and vigor of his spirit," they re- 
mark, " are illustriously visible in managing a subject so 
deep and difficult. And as in the blessed God there is a 
union of all glorious and l&miable excellencies as are per- 
fective of our minds, and attractive of our wills ; so in our 
author's unfolding them, there is joined with the strength 
of argument, that beauty of perswasion as may enlighten 
and engage all understanding readers to be happy in the 
entire choice of God for their everlasting portion." He 
must apparently have been indebted to some of his English 
friends for purifying his style from provincial idioms, which 
are sufficiently numerous in his other works. But his 
long and eventful life had nearly reached its close : he died 
on the 25th of November 1 695, after having attained the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, and his remains were in-* 
terred in St Giles's church. 

He lef); behind him a numerous and prosperous family. ^ 
Lady Stair had died in the year 1692. John, his eldest 

* Wood's Peerage of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 522. 
VOL. II. I 
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son, who became a judge, and secretaiy of state, was cre- 
ated Earl of Stair. He was equally distinguished by his 
tcilents^ but possessed less consistency of character; and 
his concern in the massacre of Glenco has ajQ&xed an inde- 
lible stain upon his memory.^ The second earl acted a 
very conspicuous part in the wars and diplomacies of his 
own age. Sir James Dalrymple, Bart.« the second son of 
the lord president, was one of the principal clerks of ses- 
sion ; and, as an antiquary, he is favourably known by his 
''Collections concerning the Scottish History." Edinb. 
1 705, Syo. Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Bart., the third son, suc- 
ceeded his father as president of the court of session. The 
fourth son was Thomas Dalrymple, M. D., physician in 
ordinary to the king in Scotland. The youngest son, Sir 
David Dalrymple, Bart., was, like many other members of 
the same family, bred to the legal profession, and was suc- 
cessively solicitor general, lord advocate, and auditor of the 
Scotish exchequer. He was the grandfather of the late 
Lord Hailes. The president had four daughters, all of 
whom were married, two of them into the noble families of 
Cathcart and Dumfries. Janet, the eldest daughter, ''• had 
engaged herself without the knowledge of her parents to 
the Lord Rutherford, who was not acceptable to them 
either on account of his political principles, or his want of 
fortune. The young couple broke a piece of gold together, 
•and pledged their troth in the most solemn manner ; and 
it is said the young lady imprecated dreadful evils on her- 
self, should she break her plighted faith." Her mother 
compelled her to marry David the eldest son of Sir David 
Dunbar of Baldoon in Wigtonshire. This sacrifice of her 
'affections was followed by complete insanity ; and, on her 
bridal night, " they found the bridegroom lying across the 
threshold, dreadfully wounded, and streaming with blood. 
She survived this horrible scene little more than a fortnight, 

^ See Laing*8 History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 838. 
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having been married on the 24th of August^ and dying on 
the 12th of September 1669."^ From this source is de- 
rived the tragic story of the Bride of Lammermoor. 

Other tragical incidents are recorded of the same noble 
femily. " This family," says Burnet, " has risen the fast- 
est, and yet has had the greatest misfortunes of any in 
Scotland. His eldest son, the viscount of Stau-s, rode over 
aehild^ and dashed out his brains; and he had tv^o sons, 
who, in their play, found and charged a pistol, with vtrhich 
the one shot the other dead. Another of the president's 
BOOS, being in a fever, snatched at somewhat that lay by 
him, and swallowed it down, which proved to be canthar- 
ides, intended for a viscatory plaister ; with which he was 
ulcerated all within, and died in extreme misery : another 
of his sons, in a fit, fell into the fire, which burnt out half 
his &ce. His daughters have had extraordinary fits, in 
which they have jumped over high walls ; and one of them 
died in an odd manner." 

Lord Stair, like every other individual who has render- 
ed himself highly conspicuous in times of great public ex- 
citement, is mentioned by different writers vnth a very 
different measure of praise or censure. According to Bi- 
shop Burnet, he was *' a man of great temper^ and of a very 
mild deportment, but a false and cunning man, and a great 
perverter of justice ; in which he had a particular dexterity 
of giving some plausible colours to the greatest injustice."^ 
This general and heavy charge of perverting justice we 
have not found supported by any particular instances. 
The fountains of justice were at that unhappy period very 
extensively polluted^ but we are disposed to class him 
among the most unexceptionable judges who had ever sat 

' Scott's Novels, vol. xiii. p. 239. Here he tells " the tale as he 
had it from connexions of his own, who lived very near the period, 
and were closely related to the family of the bride." 

- Burnet's Hist, of his own Time, vol. ii. p« 45. 
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upon the Scotish bench.^ We must not howeyer conceal 
the fact^ that, when he resumed his seat after the Reyoln- 
tion, his conduct as a judge was a frequent and angiy 
topic of discussion ;^ nor can we yenture to determine how 
far this circumstance is to be imputed to the force of 
political animosity. It was his misfortune to liye in most 
flagitious times, and by his public station to be necessarily 
connected with a goyemment which evinced a total disre- 
gard of the first principles of justice and humanity. The 
arbitrary proceedings of Lauderdale he seems to have re- 
sisted^ with consummate prudence indeed, but still with 
decent firmness ; and of the integrity of his character he 
exhibited repeated proofs, by preferring the loss of office 
and emolument to a compliance with the iniquity of the 
times. At a period when the nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land furnished so many and such flagrant examples of cool 
and deliberate yillany,^ Lord Stair acted with a yeiy un- 

^ Pitcairne, who canDot be suspected of any political bias in his 
favour, has commemorated him in terms of ample praise. (Poemats, 
P, 51.) 

Si potuit virtus, si nuroina juris et aequi 

Victurum toto nomen in orbe dare, 
Fama tibi crescet nullo delebilis aevo, 

Atque tuas laudes Phoebus uterque canet. 

« Carstares's State-Papers and Letters, p. 154, 167, 257. Edinb. 
1774., 4 to. 

3 One solitary instance may be selected from the multitudes which 
crowd upon the recollection of every man acquainted with the history 
of those unhappy times. Mitchell, who had been ^prehended on 
suspicion of an attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharp, was in- 
duced to make a full confession before the privy council, under >n 
express and formal promise that his life should be spared. He was 
nevertheless brought to trial ; and his confession,, although not re- 
peated at the bar, was held to be judicial. " The next thing plead- 
ed for him was, that it was drawn from him upon hope and promis* 
of life ; and to this Sharp was examined. The person he had sent to 
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isual degree of moderation and consistency ; nor would it 
perhaps be easy to mention any person of rank in the pro- 
iigate reign of Charles the Second, whose character could 
3D well endure a severe scrutiny. He was a man of the 
most gentle deportment,^ joined with a prudence which 

Mitchell gave a full evidence of the promises he had made him ; but 
Sharp denied them all. He also denied he heard any promise of 
life made him by the council : so did the lords Lauderdale, Rothes, 
and Halton, to the astonishment of all that were present." The 
prisoner's counsel then produced a copy of the act of privy council 
which recorded the promise ; and prayed that the books, which were 
deposited in a room over the court, might be produced ; but 
'* Lauderdale, who was in the court only as a witness, and so had no 
r^t to speak, stood up, and said, he and those other noble persons 
were not brought thither to be accused of perjury ; and added, that the 
books of council were the king's secrets, and that no court should 
have the perusing of them." The unfortunate man was convicted 
on his own confession, which had been extorted firom him in this 
iniquitous manner. " As soon as the court broke up, the lords went 
up stairs, and to their shame found the act recorded, and signed by 
Lord Rothes, as president of the council." (Burnet's Hist, of his 
own Time, vol. ii. p. 130.) Notwithstanding this record of infamy, 
Mitchell was left to the full rigour of the law ; and '* the poor crea- 
ture died more pitied than could have been imagined." Of these 
transactions a very disgusting account was published by Dr Hickes, 
under the title of " Ravillac redivivus ; being a Narrative of the late 
Tryal of James Mitchel, a conventicle preacher, who was executed 
for an attempt which he made on the sacred person of the Archbi- 
shop of St Andrews.'* Lond. 1678, 4to. Lond. 1682, fol. This 
learned divine, who was Lauderdale's chaplain, did not blush to 
make the averment, '* that never tryal was more evenly or fairly 
qumaged, or carry*d on with greater moderation and impartiality, 
than this of Mr MitchePs." 

^ Sir George Mackenzie has given him the following character : 
*< Stairs was a gentleman of excellent parts, of an equal wit, and uni. 
versa] learning ; but most considerable for being so free from 
passions, that most men thought this equality of spirit a mere hypo- 
crisy in him. This meekness fitted him extremely to be a president ; 
for he thereby receiv'd calmly all men's informations, and by it he 
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seemed to be constitational ; and as extreme prudence not 
unfrequentlj lingers on the yerge of meanness or artifice, 
it may in some cases be difficult to trace the line where 
virtue ends and yice begins. The force of his talents and 
the respectability of lus character rendered him an acqui- 
sition to any party in the state. He was importuned to 
accept of a seat on the bench under the goTemment to 
which, as an advocate, he had declined to take the oalli 
of allegiance ; and when he was admitted, it only appears* 
that he took an oath to discharge his office with fidelity. 
A similar line of conduct was pursued in another kingdom 
by Sir Matthew Hale, whose name can never be mention- 
ed but with high respect. When Stair became a member 
of the privy council, he was indeed associated with men 
whose breath was contamination ; but even in this diffi- 
cult situation he seems to have maintained his integrity, 
and to have resisted to the utmost of his power the per- 
nicious and profligate measures which then disgraced the 
nation. An individual of a more bold and decided cha- 
racter might have signalized his opposition by more pro- 
minent acts ; but, in the midst of such associates, it must 
have proved less beneficial to the community, and more 
ruinous to himself.^ In all the relations of private life, 
his enemies have not denied him the praise of being mild 
and amiable. He was zealously attached to the protest- 
was capable to hear, without disorder or confusion, wliat the adrO- 
cates represented. But that which I admired most in him was, that 
in ten years intimacy, I never heard him speak unfriendly of those 
who had injur'd him.** (Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, p. 214. 
Edinb. 1821, 4to.) 

* In Carstares*8' State- Papers, p. 143, we find a characteristic 
instance of his smooth and skilful management In the privy coun- 
cil, he recommended the measure of calling out the militia during 
he year 1601 ; and the mode in which he endeavoured to remofe 
the opposition of some of the members, is here detailed by the earl 
of Crawfurd, one of their number. 
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nt faith, and exhibited an edifying example of domestic 
>iety. ^ 

His character as a lawyer is too well known to require 
my illustration in a work of this nature. He was evident- 
y a man of a great capacity^ and of rarious learning ; he 
was not only* skilled in ancient literature and in jurispru- 
lence^ hut likewise in philosophy^ and even in theology. 
He was the first writer who reduced the law of Scotland 
io the form of a system, and confessedly the ablest writer 
who ever made such an attempt.^ Sir Thomas Craig, 
who preceded him by nearly a centuiy^ found it a rude 
and undigested mass, and in arranging and methodizing 
(me extensire and important branch, he exerted no mean 
talents or learning. Lord Stair adopted a more general 
design, and, with great sagacity extracting order out of 
confusion^ combined his loose and heterogeneous materials 

1 ** He knew not," says Professor Forbes, *' what it was to be 
idle, and took a strict account of his time ; dividing himself between 
the duties of religion, and the studies of his profession, which he 
minded more than the raising of a great fortune. He was sober, 
temperate, and mighty regular. He duly prayed always and read a 
chapter of the Bible to his family before they sat down to dinner, 
and performed the like divine service after supper ; which he would 
not interrupt upon any consideration of business, how important so- 
ever. He had a great spirit, and equal temper in the harshest pas- 
sages of his life : by the constant bent of his thoughts to what was 
serious or profitable, he knew how to divert them from any uneasy 
impression of sorrow. He was apt to forget, at least not to resent 
iiguries done to him, when it was in his power to requite them." 
(Journal of the Session, p. xxxix.) 

* Of all the singular opinions maintained by Lord Karnes, there is 
perhaps none more singular than the following : " Lord Stair, our 
capital writer on law, was an eminent philosopher ; but as he was 
not educated to the profession of law, his Institutes chiefly consist of 
decisions of the court of session ; which with him are all of equal 
authority, though not always concordant.** (Elucidations of the 
Common and Statute Law of Scotland, pref. Edinb. 1777, 8vo.) 
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into a compact and lucid fonn ; nor would it perl 
easy to mention an instance of another individual 
effected so signal an improyement in the jurisprud 
any modem nation. 
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3N was one of those distinguished individuals who, 
r talents and learnings extended the reputation of 
d in many different countries. He was horn at 
en in the year 1620, heing the son of John Mori- 
l of Anne Gray, who are said to hare heen connect- 
L some of the most respectable families of that place.^ 

mas Morison, M. D. was likewise a native of Aberdeen, 
!it perhaps be connected with the same &mily. He appears 
studied in the university of Montpellier, where he probably 
degree. (De Metallorum Causis, p. 61.) He published 
ks, which are both curious. ** Liber norus de Metallorum 
et Transubstantiatione, editus per Thomam Moresinum 
lanum Scotum, Doctorem Medicum ; in quo Chimicorum 
am Inscitia et Impostura philosophicis, medicis, et chimicis 
18 retegitur et demonstratur, et vera iis de rebus Doctrina so- 
ritur." Francofurti, 1593, 8vo. *« Papatus ; seu, depravatae 
is Origo et Incrementum, summa fide diligentiaque e Gtenti- 
ae Fontibus eruta ; ut fere nihil sit in hoc genus cultu [fegen- 
tnere cultus] quod non sit promptum ex hisce meis, reddere 
horibus : ut restitutae evangelicae Religionis, quam profite- 
mplicitas, fucis amotis, suam aliquando integritatem apud 
«statam facial. Per Thomam Moresinum Aberdonanum, 
m Medicum.** Edinburgi, 1594, 8vo. Both these works 
cated to King James. The dedication of the first is dated 
tfurt, that of the second at Edinburgh. In his treatise de 
rum Causis, p. 107, he mentions the purity of the gold found 
ind. Dt Morison died in the year 1(501. (Dempster! Hist. 
St. Gentis Scotorum, p. 499.) 
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He prosecuted his studies in Marisclial College^^ where he 
took the degree of A. M. in the year 1638. His Oxford 
biographer describes him as doctor of philosophy ; but this 
degree is not recognized in any of the Scotish uniyersities. 
According to the same authority, he soon afterwards taught 
philosophy in the imiversity of Aberdeen. His name 
however does not occur in the list of regents belonging to 
either college, and he must therefore hare been a private 
lecturer or tutor. To the study of mathematics he applied 
himself with vigour and success, nor was it long before he 
discovered that strong and decided relish for botany whidi 
he retained during the remainder of his life. It was the 
wish of his parents that he should prepare himself for the 
church. He accordingly began to study Hebrew, and for 
his own use, he even compiled a grammar of that language ; 
but his propensity for botanical pursuits was found to be 
invincible, and to these his parents at length consented 
that he should devote himself. At that period, the princi- 
pal of the college was Dr Dun, an eminent physician, from 
whom he might perhaps derive some assistance or encour- 
agement in his studies. 

In these scientific pursuits he was exposed to some in- 
terruption from the unhappy state of the kingdom. The 
citizens of Aberdeen were conspicuous for their zeal in the 
cause of royalty and episcopacy. In the year 1639 they 
were invaded by a formidable body of covenanters, among 
whom the wavering Montrose then bore a principal com- 
mand. Of the citizens capable of bearing arms, tliere was 
a general muster, and among the rest the young master of 
arts appeared in the fieM. They were led by the earl of 
Aboyne, who seems to have displayed no very eminent 
skill in the art of war. The bridge over the river Dee had 
been fortified, and was occupied as the most tenable out- 
post. It was attacked on the 18th of June, and was brave- 

' Kennedy^s Annals of Aberdeen, voL ii* p. 112. 
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]j defended ; but^ in the course of the following day, a 
atmtagem having decoyed Aboyne^ with all his cayalry, to 
too great a distance^ the bridge was only guarded by about 
fifty musketeers, who, after making a very gallant resis- 
tance, were at length compelled to retreat. ^ It was either 
in this^ or in the preyious encounter^ that Morison received 
a dangerous wound in the head. 

As soon as he had recovered, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he had the best opportunities of acquiring an exten- 
sive knowledge of botany. Here he obtained employment 
as a tutor in the ftimily of a counsellor of the parliament 
named Bizet; and in the mean time he devoted all his 
leisure to the study, not only of botany^ but likewise of 
anatomy and zoology. It is to be presumed that he did 
not neglect any branch of medical science ; for in the year 
1648 he took the degree of M. D. at Angers. About this 
period, he had already begun to distinguish himself by his 
uncommon skill in botany ; and M. Robin, the king*s bo- 
tanist, recommended him to the duke of Orleans, who in 
1650 appointed him superintendant of the royal garden 
at Blois. He received a competent salary, and had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of cultivating his favourite science. He 
traversed Poitou, Burgundy, the Lyonnois, Provence, and 
Languedoc, as weU as the coasts and isles of Bretagne ; and 
lus various joumies, we are informed, enabled him to 
enrich the garden with many rare, and some new plants. 

1 Spalding's Hist, of the Troubles in Scotland, vol. i. p. 153. 
" The enemy had fortified the bridge of Dee, and lay on the other 
ihore under sconces, with their musquets and horsemen. We re- 
lolved to have the bridge on all hazards. It was a desperate piece 
of service : none more stout, and full of good directions at it, than 
Jesuit Abemethy, by the playing of the great ordnance on the 
bridge; and much ado, for the perverse citizens of Aberdeen did 
fight very manfully that day. At last, with some slaughter on both 
sides, we won the bridge." (Baillie*s Letters and Journals, vol. i. 
p.186.) 
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His new method of botanical arrangement he explained to 
the duke^ who not only niged him to undertake a general 
history of plants^ but likewise offered to de&aj the neces- 
sary expense. Early in the year 1660, and a short time 
before the death of that prince, he was Tisited at the castle 
of Blois by his nephew the exiled king of Britain: Dr 
Morison was then presented to his soyereign, nor is it to 
be supposed that his gallant bearing at the bridge of Dee 
was entirely forgotten. It is at least certain that he ex- 
perienced more &Yoar than many royalists who had been 
greater sufferers in the same cause. 

The Restoration speedily followed ; and in the ensuing 
month of August he receiyed from Charles an inyitation to 
fix his residence in England. The duke of Orleans wa& 
now dead ; and although the treasurer Fouquet had en- 
deayoured, by the offer of an ample salary, to retain him 
in France, he began his journey without delay, and amyed 
in London before the close of the same month. With the 
title of physician to the king, and royal professor of botany, 
he obtained a salary of two hundred pounds a-year, which 
at that period was no inconsiderable income. A house 
was likewise proyided for him as superintendant of the 
royal gardens. 

His earliest publication bears the general title of " Prae- 
India Botanica Roberti Morison Scoti Aberdonensis." 
Lond. 1669, 8yo. This appears in the form of a half-title, 
which is followed by the title of the first part : ^' Hortus 
Regius Blesensis auctus, cum notulis durationis et Charac- 
tismis Plantarum tam additarum, quam non scriptarum ; 
item Plantarum in eodem Horto Regio Blesensi aucto con- 
tentarum, nemini hucusque scriptarum, breyis et succincta 
Delineatio. Quibus accessere Obseryationes generaliores 
(Plantarum in eodem Horto Regio Blesensi aucto content- 
arum) rei herbariae studiosis yalde necessariae, et cognitu 
perutiles. Praeludiorum Botanicorum pars prior." This 
first part is an improyed edition, being the thirds of the 
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Hortus Blesensis published in 1653 by AbelBrujner, phy- 
sician to the duke of Orleans. Monson professes to augment 
the list by 260 new plants ; but, according to Dr Pulteney, 
" many of them proved to be only varieties^ and others 
such as TV ere known before. There were nevertheless some 
new and rare plants, of exotic^ as well as indigenous origin ; 
the latter such as he had himself first discovered in France."^ 
The second part is entitled '' Hallucinationes Caspari 
Bauhini in Pinace^ tarn in digerendis quam denominandis 
Plantis : item Animadversiones in tres tomos Universalis 
Historiae Plantarum Johannis Bauhini. Quibus accessit 
Dialogus inter Socium Coliegii Regii Londinensis, Gresham 
dicti, et Botanographum Begium. Praeludiorum Botani- 
corum pars altera.*' In this dialogue he unfolds the prin- 
ciples of his new classification. 

Soon after the publication of this work^ namely, on the 
16th of December 1669^ he was elected professor of botany 
in the university of Oxford. From a letter addressed to 
Dr Fell, then dean of Christ Church, it appears that he 
had previously visited the university, and was much grati- 
fied with his reception.' On the day following his elec- 
tion, he was incorporated M. D. " He made," says "Wood, 
" his first entrance on the botanic lecture in the medicine- 
school, on the 2d of Sept. 1670, and on the 5th of the 
same month he translated himself to the physic-garden, 
where he read in the middle of it (with a table before him) 
on herbs and plants thrice in a week for Mhreeks, not with- 
out a considerable auditory. In the month of May 1673 
he read again, and so likewise in the autumn following : 
which course, spring and fall, he proposed always to follow, 
but was diverted several years by prosecuting his large de- 

' Pulteney's Historical and Biographical Sketches of the Progress 
of Botany in England, vol. i. p. 302. Lend. 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 
* Morisoni Praeludia Botanica, p. 460. 
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sign of publishing the uniyersal knowledge of simples."^ 
It has been asserted that '' he is improperly styled profes- 
sor^ as the professorship was not founded until Sheraid s 
time, who appointed Dillenius first professor on his foun- 
dation in 1728."^ But this statement is manifestly errone- 
ous. He was elected professor of botany by the uniTerdt7> 
as were also other two individuals, Sandys and Trowe, 
previously to Dr Sherard's endowment of a botanical chair 
in the gift of the College of Physicians. In his subsequent 
works he describes himself as " Medicus et Professor Bo- 
tanicus Regius, nee non inclytae et celeberrimae UniyecBi- 
tatis Oxoniensis P. B. ejusdemque Hort. Botan. Praefectos 
primus." It is scarcely to be supposed that such a man 
would have assumed a title which did not fully belong to 
him. He became a member of Uniyersity College, "whiste 
he was provided with chambers ; and he receiyed a salary 
as professor of botany and superintendant of the physic- 
garden. 

From this period he was much occupied in preparing his 
great work, of which he published a specimen under the 
title of " Plantarum Umbelliferarum Distributio nova, per 
Tabulas Cognationis et Affinitatis ex Libro Naturae obser- 
yata et detecta." Oxonii, 1672, fol. It is dedicated to 
the duke of Ormond, chancellor of the uniyersity ; and the 
dedication is followed by an epistle to the vice-chancellor, 
heads of houses, doctors and masters. This work includes 
a long catalogue i)f the '* Hallucinationes Caspari Bauhini, 
aliorumque authorum." He next appeared in the charac- 
ter of an editor, having published " Icones et Descriptiones 
rariorum Plantarum Siciliae, Melitae, Galliae, et Italiae; 
quarum unaquaeque proprio charactere signata, ab aliisejiis* 
dem classis facile distinguitur. Auctore Paulo Boccone, 

* Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, part ii. c. 314. 

* General Biographical Dictionary, vol. xxii. p. 403. 
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Panormitano Siculo, serenissimi Magni Hetruriae Duels 
6&Bk Botanico." £ Theatro Sheldoniano^ 1674, 4to. 
** Boccone," as Dr Pulteney states, " was originally of Sa- 
yona in the Genoese district, and was bom in 1633. He 
became a Cistertian monk of Palermo^ and was a man of 
mgnlar and yarious erudition in natural history. He yis- 
ited Corsica and Malta, trayelled into England, HoUand, 
and Germany, and was for some time botanist to the duke 
of Tuscany. He was the author of seyeral yery curious 
works, and died in 1704. He wrote on fossils ; but his 
botanical writings haye greater originality, and were of 
high yalue." At the request of Boccone, his manuscript 
had been sent to Dr Morison by Charles the second son of 
Lord Hatton. With this noble family he had become &- 
miiiarly acquainted during one of his excursions from Blois 
to Paris ; and he had then instructed the son in the science 
of botany, for which he seems to haye acquired a hearty 
relish. The manuscript was accompanied with a series of 
engrayings, which howeyer were not executed with suffi- 
cient nicety. The last seyen plates were reengrayed at 
Mr Hatton's expense; and the remainder, forty-fiye in 
number, were retouched. An appropriate dedication to 
diis gentleman was prefixed by the editor. To the same 
indiyidual Ray dedicated his Historia Plantarum. 

After an interyal of six years, he published, not the first, 
but the second part of his great work : " Plantarum Histo- 
riae Uniyersalis Oxoniensi spars secunda f seu, Herbarum 
Distributio noya, per Tabulas Cognationis %t Affinitatis 
ex libro Naturae obsenrata et detecta." Oxonii, 1680, 
fol. But in the midst of these scientific labours and pro • 
feasional honours, his career was shortened by a fatal acci- 
dent, of which we haye the subsequent account in the 
homely phraseology of Anthony Wood : " This Dr Mori- 
son, who was esteemed the best in the world for his pro- 
fession, taking a journey from Oxon to Lond. and Westm. 
in order for the carrying on his great designs of publishing 
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one or more Yolumes of plants, did, when in Westminster, 
receive a bruise on his Ineast by the pole of a coach, as he 
was crossing the street between the end of St Martin's lane 
and Northumberland-honse near Charing-cross, on the 9tli 
day of Noyemb. 1683 ; whereupon being soon afbr earned 
to his house in Green-street in Leicester-fields, died the next 
day, to the great reluctam^ of all those that were loTeis 
nd admirers of his faculty. Afterwards he was buried in 
the church of St Martin's in the Fields within the libertjof 
Westminster." His life was thus brought to a sudden ter- 
mination when he was stLU in a green old age, and bad 
only attained his sixty-third year. He was a man of a vi- 
gorous constitution, and of an actiye mind, capable of ap- 
pljring itself to any branch of study. Despising sordid 
lucre, he was an ardent loyer of science for its own sake, 
and preferred the public to his own priyate advantage. In 
his behaviour he is said to have been frank and ingenuous ; 
and this account of his character seems to derive some con* 
firmation from the air and expression of his portrait^ 

The university, of which he had been considered as a 
distinguished ornament, did not neglect his posthumous 
reputation. Sixteen years after his death, appeared " Plan- 
tarum Historiae Universalis Oxoniensis pars tertia: seu, 
Herbarum Distributio nova, per Tabulas Cognationis et 
Affinitatis ex Libro Naturae observata et detecta. Auc- 
tore Roberto Morison, Medico et Professore Botanico 
Regio, nee non inclytae et celeberrimae Universitatis Ox- 
oniensis P. B. ejusdemque Hort. Botan. Praefecto primo. 
Partem banc tertiam, post auctoris mortem, hortatu Acade- 

* The biography prefixed to his last volume concludes with the 
following passage : *' Erat Robertas Morison corpora vegeto, animo 
ad quaevis studia ficto, moribus ingenuis, et qui ficum ficum vocabat, 
verae scientiae appetens, sordidi lucri osor, non tam privato emolu- 
mento prospiciens, quam publicae utilitati studens ; cui sane in soli- 
dum debemus si disciplina baec, olim iegibus soluta, jam metbodiim 
agnoBcat" 
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miae explevit et absolyit Jacobus Bobartius, Horti Prae- 
fectus." Oxonii, 1699, fol. To this yolume is prefixed a 
portrait of the author, engrayed by White, and accompan- 
ied by the following tetrastich written by Dr Pitcaime : 

Quae, Morisone, viro potuit contingere major 
Gloria, Poeonium quam superasse genus ? 

Ipse tibi palmam Phoebus concedit Apollo, 
Laureaque est capiti quaelibet herba tuo. ^ 

A life of the author^ from which the preceding notices 
are chiefly deriyed, is likewise prefixed. It does not ap- 
pear to haye been written by Jacob Bobart, who is men- 
tioned in the third person, and in such terms as he would 
not haye applied to himself. His name is subscribed to 
the prefiice. Soon after Morison's death. Bishop Fell stre- 
nuously exerted himself for the purpose of securing to the 
public the benefit of his labours. A salary was proyided 
for Bobart ; and Obadiah "Walker, master of Uniyersity 
College, deliyered to him the author's papers, together with 
sixty engrayings, and as many drawings. The bishop of 
Oxford died in the year 1686 ; and from this eyent, as 
well as from the excitement of the ensuing reyolution, the 
progress of the work appears to haye been greatly retarded. 
It aflterwards receiyed a new impulse from' Dr Aldrich, 
dean of Christ Church, whose exertions were seconded by 
Dr Halton, proyost of Queen's College, Dr Edwards, prin- 
cipal of Jesus College, and Dr Charlett, master of Uniyer- 
sity College. Much remained for the editor to supply. 
" An interyal of near twenty years," says Dr Pulteney, 
"had giyen Bobart an opportunity of inserting a great 
number of plants imknown to Morison, from the works of 
Bay, Herman, Plukenet, the Hortus Malabaricus, and 
other works. With respect to English botany, great com- 
munications had been made by Sloane, Petiyer, Doody» 

> Pitcarnii Poemata, p- 82. 
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Sherard, and others. By these means^ this yolume con- 
tains nearly double the number of the former ; but the lat- 
ter part of it proves too evidently that it did not recdve 
the finishing hand of the original author ; since it appean 
in a very abridged form^ compared with what Moruon 
himself had done." Many of the plates were executed at 
the expense of different noblemen and gentlemen, whofle 
armorial bearings are exhibited in one of the lower angles. 
Among these individuab we find several of the author's 
countrymen. Morison had commenced his labour of pub- 
lication with the herbaceous division of plants^ as being 
by far the most extensive and difficult : he was anxious to 
avoid the fate of Dalechamp and J. Bauhin, who had both 
left unfinished the most abstruse portion of their respectiTe 
works. The first, relating to trees, is however said to have 
been completed,^ although no traces of it could be found 
when the third was prepared for publication.^ 

Dr Morison occupies a very conspicuous place among 
those ingenious men whose labours have chiefly contribute 
ed to reduce to the form of a science^ that immense mas 
of detached and minute observations which constitutes the 
materials of botany. ^ From the age of Theophrastus, who 
may be described as the great patriarch of botany, and 
whose two works on the causes and on the history of 
plants are regarded as very curious reliques of antiquity, 
observations have continued to accumulate ; and when vre 

* Halleri Bibliotheca Botanica, torn. i. p. 644. Tiguri, 1771-2, 
2 torn. 4eo. 

2 <* Dolendum profecto est quod prima pars desideretiir, de qua 
quid factum sit nemo scit, uec sperandum est illam in lucem proditu- 
ram." 



3 « 



Systematicorum sapientia," says Linnaeus, " indagavit ordi- 
nem, qui memoriae succurreret, et scientiam solidis fundamentis 
inaedificaret, quem debemus principibus viris Gesnero, Caesalpino, 
Bauhino, Morisono, Hermanno, Tournefortio, Vaillantio, Dillenio, 
aliisque.** (Species Plantarum, tom. i. praef.) 
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i that the number of vegetable productions is esti- 
t nearly a hundred thousand,^ it must be sufficient- 
)us that without some consistent and systematic 
of arrangement, the &cts recorded bj one genera- 
Id not be rendered fully ayailable to the next. '^ It 
be denied," says Sir James Edward Smith, '' that 
ines of Morison's system are eyidently to be traced 
7ork of Caesalpinus, published in 1583, and with 
t appears from his dedication to the Sicilian Plants 
me, he was well acquainted^ though he no where 
edges the slightest obligation to that great man, 
re than to Conrad Gesner, whose interesting re- 
m the same subject, in his letters, published in 
ould scarcely hare been unknown to a person so 
int with that subject. It is true that Morison 

I much from the plan of those two fathers of syste- 
)tany, inasmuch as he takes into his principles of 
nent certain yague ideas respecting the habit or 
3 of plants ; whereas they strenuously taught the 
ace of relying on the fructification.^ In proportion 
cedes from this principle, he loses himself in end- 
ses, scarcely ever gaining any thing, even on the 

natural affinity."^ The same remark as to his un- 
ledged obligations to other writers, had at a much 
)eriod been made by Ray and by Toumefort.* In 

fclopaedia Britannica, vol. v. p. 80. art Botany, 
n principal merite, par rapport 41a pbytologie, est d*ayoir sig- 
portance des affinites naturelles des parties autres quelle 
}uel seul on s'^tait attache jusqu* alors, et d*avoir insiste 
Euii^re speciale sur la necessite de fixer des caract^res g^ue- 

II a done contribu^ r^ellement k avancer la science.** (Bio- 
l^^dicale, torn. vi. p. 298.) See likewise Biographic Uni- 
tom. XXX. p. 176. 

8*8 Cyclopaedia, vol. xxiv. art. Morison, 

likewise Boerhaave, Methodus Studii Medici, torn. i. p. 79| 

Euinotations of Haller. 
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the pre£Me to die second part of bis Historia Plantarum, 
he mentioiis Caesalinniis, GesDOTy and yaiions other writers 
on the subject of botanj ; but he sabjoins an opinion 
that none of them had detected the tme and genuine 
method, or had constantlj adhered to that which they pro- 
fessedly adopted. Raj, to whom natural history in more 
than one branch had such deep obligations, was dissatisfied 
with the manner in which Morison had alluded to the 
botanic tables^ which he compiled for Bishop WiUdns's 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
goage-« 

* Morisoni Praeludii Botmici, p. 476. 

' Ray, in a letter addressed to Lister on the 7th of Maj 1669, 
makes the foUowiug reference to Morison : ** Padet pigetqae Tabu- 
lamm istanim Botanicamm, in quibos oonficiendis se open mea 
usam esse podidit episcopus Cestriensis. Plarimum interfuisset 
famae meae eas ant nnnquam ioisse editas, aut saltern suppresso no* 
miue : sunt enim confusae et eiromin plenissimae. Tu quia non- 
dum penitos eas introspezerist ideo non damnas. Dr. Morison in 
opuscule nuper edito, cui Praeladia Botanica titulum fecit, illas, illi- 
rumque tacito nomine autorem, an pro mentis an indignis modis ex- 
cepit, aliomm judicium esto.** ( Philoaophical Letters between Mr 
Ray and seTeial of his ingenious Correspondents, p. 47* Lend. 
1718, 8?o.) 
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Archibald Pitoairne, a physician of great eminence^ 
was bom at Edinburgh on the 25th of December 1652. 
His father^ Alexander Pitcaime^ who was engaged in 
trade, and became one of tiie city magistrates^ derived his 
lineage from the ancient &milj of Pitcaime of Pitcaime 
in the county of Fife. His mother^ whose name was 
Sjdserf, belonged to a good family in the county of Had- 
dington, descended from Sydserf of Ruthlaw. After hav- 
ing been initiated in classical learning at Dalkeith school, 
he was sent to the imiversity of Edinburgh in 16(18, being 
then sixteen years of age. In 1671 he took the degree of 
A.M. 

It was the wish of his family that he should devote him- 
self to the study of divinity : but for the office of a minis- 
ter he seems to have had no vocation ; and his father^ not 
without some degree of reluctance, permitted him to direct 
his next views to the profession of law. To this new 
pursuit he betook himself with all the ardour of a young 
and ambitious mind ; but his intensity of application pro- 
duced such an effect upon his health, that the physicians, 
apprehensive of his being visited with consumption^ ad- 
vised him to try the effect of a residence in the south of 
France. 

On his arrival at Paris, he found his health so much 
improved, that he judged it unnecessary to visit Montpel- 
lier ; and after having formed some pleasant acquaintances 
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among his young countrymen engaged in the study of 
physic, he determined to prosecute his own studies with- 
out seeking for any other school. They howeyer persuad- 
ed him that Paris could not hoast of any ahle professors of 
law, and he was easily induced to listen to their adyice of 
relinquishing all thoughts of the har. 

Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorios artes. 

After he had for several months attended the hospitals, 
his father deemed it expedient to recall his wandering 
footsteps. He accordingly returned to Scotland; and 
heing in this state of preparation for any one of the learn- 
ed professions, divinity, law, or physic, he continued to 
enlarge his fund of knowledge, and to cultivate his excel- 
lent talents. The mathematical sciences were however 
his favourite pursuit. In this department of study, we are 
informed, '' he made a great progress in a short time ; and 
meeting with the lately invented method of infinite series, 
he made some improvements thereon, which were after- 
v^ards published by Dr Wallis."^ He is further said to 
have perceived the necessary connexion between physic 
and geometry, and thus to have fixed his choice unalterably 
upon that profession. 

He now applied himself to the study of botany, phar- 
macy, and materia medica, in which branches he could at 
that time receive no public instruction in Edinburgh. It 
appears to have been the usual method to attend the pri- 
vate instructions of some established practitioner. In the 

^ fiiographia Britannica, vol. v. p. 3360. See Wallis, Opera 
Matbemutica, vol. ii. p. 377, and the preface to Craig de Calculo 
Fiueiitium. Wallis, in his Latin treatise on Algebra, here inserts a 
letter of Dr Gregory, dated at Oxford on the 21 st of July 1692. 
The writer of this letter mentions Pitcairne, but without alluding to 
his having made any improvement on the method which he had him- 
self communicated to him. 
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jeai 1675 he returned to Paris ; and having prosecuted his 
\ rtadies with great ardour and success^ he took the degree 
rf H. D. at Reims on the 13th of August 1680. He en- 
tad upon his professional career in his natiye city ; and 
ofihe Royal College of Physicians^ incorporated hy a 
charter hearing date the 29th of Noyemher 1681> he was 
one of the original fellows. His talents and learning were 
such as could not fail to attract the attention of those 
among whom he lived. He was a scholar and a wit^ as 
well as a man of science ; and he so completely deserted 
tite beaten track of medical speculation^ that he was soon 
regarded as no ordinary character. 

He still retained his relish for mathematics, and several 
of his associates were distinguished hy their scientific at- 
tainments. Leibnitz mentions him as having the reputa- 
tion of an eminent mathematician.^ One of his intimate 
friends was David Gregory, who became a professor at 
Edinburgh in the year 1683. Of his learned friend Dr 
Gregory, who belonged to a very remarkable family, he 
has made honourable mention in his works. Dr Reid 
has stated that he was a fellow-student and intimate com- 
panion of the two Gregorys, David and James, and during 
the vacations was in the habit of accompanying them to 
their father's house in Banffshire. But as the elder of 
these two brothers was nine years younger than Pitcaime, 
we can scarcely suppose them to have been his fellow-stu« 
dents ; and his intimacy with them probably commenced 
when they successively filled the same chair in the univer- 
sity. George Cheyne and John Craig* were likewise 

^ Leibnitii et BernouIIii Commercium Philosophicum et Mathe- 
maticum, torn. ii. p. 86. '* Hunc aiunt insignem esse etiam in re 
mathematica." Leibnitz elsewhere remarks, "il est r^ritablement 
habile homine.*' (Opera, torn. vi. p. 277.) 

9 " In patriam postea redeunti," says Craig, " magna mihi interce- 
debat familiaritas cum eruditlssimo medico D. Pitcarnio et D. D. 
Gregorio.*' See the preface to his work entitled " De Calculo 
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among the number of his particular fiiendi; wA 
both i^ndered themselTes conspicuous bj an 
applv the principles of mathematical reasoning and 
stmt ion to the evidences of religion ; an attenft iIhV 
con scait>oly be consideied as yeiy judicious or yeiyefiffij^ 
After his first settlement in Edinburgh, Pitcaine wr 
rieil M;ugaret the daughter of Colonel James Hajoni^ 
four. She bore him a son and a daughter ; but&iMtl 
and her children did not long surviTe, and he defotol* 
elegiac poem to her memory. He continued to rise iAfA* 
fessional reputation ; and this was greatly increased by 4i 
publication of his *' Solutio Problematis de InyentoiW 
which was printed at Edinburgh in 1688^ and agaiAit 

Flaentium libri duo : quibus subjunguntur libri duo de Optica Am* 
lytica.*' Lend. 1718, 4to. Craig, a native of Scotland, became tks 
of Gillingham iu Dorset>hire. One of his works is dedicated H 
Bishop Burnet, whom he commends for his proficiency in tuAit- 
matics : '* Tractatus Mathematicus de Figurarum CunrilinetfUB 
Quadraturis et Locis Geometrieis.** Lond. 1693, 4to. LeibnU 
■peaks of Craig as *' tres habile dans les matheroatiques.** (Opoii 
torn. vi. p. 240.) 

^ Craig's work is entitled " Theologiae Christianae Principii 
Mathematica." Lond. 1699, 4to. It was reprinted at Leipsig n 
1755, and was accompanied with a refutation. Dr Cheyne pub- 
lihhed *' Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion : containing 
the Elements of Natural Philosophy, and the Proofs for Natural 
Religion arising from them.** Lond. 1705, 8vo. Having added a 
Mccond part, he published his work under the title of " Philosopbicti 
Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion." Lond. 1715, 8ro. 
After a considerable interval, his example was followed by another 
Scotish mathematician. "Mathematical Principles of Theology: 
or, the Existence of God geometrically demonstrated, in three 
l>ook8, &c. By Richard Jack, Teacher of Mathematicks." Lond. 
1 747, 8vo. In a dedication to the earl of Marchmont, the author 
states, ** 1 was drove from my native country, rendered destitute of 
all probable means of support, and ruined by the resentment of the 
rebels, for readily serving his mnjesty, when his forces were attacked 
at Seaton," near Prestonpans. 



an 
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Leyden in 1693. The object of this tract is to yindicate 
to Harrey the honour of having discovered the circulation 
rf tiie blood ; an honour of which many attempts had been 
aide to deprive him. .According to the notion of Yander 
linden, and various other writers^ this great fact in the 
animal economy was known to Hippocrates ; but their 
opinion is very scientifically refuted by Dr Pitcaime. 
' There seems to be much more reason to believe that the 
unfortunate Servetus "had imperfect glimmerings of that 
%lit which afterwards Dr Harvey communicated with so 
hnglit a lustre to the learned world." ^ 

An attempt to found a medical school in the university 
]iad{)een made in the year 1685. The first professor in 
that faculty was Sir Robert Sibbald, who was appointed on 
the 24th of March. Dr Halket and Dr Pitcaime were ap- 
pointed on the 9th of September; but it has not been 
ascertained that they read any lectures. A Latin program 
of Sibbald's lectures on natural history and the art of 
physic, is to be found in a newspaper of the year 17^6; 
and from a work which he published soon afterwards, it ap- 
pears that this was the first announcement of his design.^ 
The lectures were to be continued during the spring months. 
He declared his resolution to admit no student who was 



' See Dr Wotton*s Reflections upon Ancient and Modem 
Learning, p. zxiii. 210, 3d edit. Lond. 1705, 8vo. 

* In Hippocratis Legem, et in ejus Epistolam ad Thessalum 
filium Commentarii, in quibus ostenditur, quae Medico futuro neces- 
saria sunt. Autbore Roberto Sibbaldo, M. D. Equite Aurato. 
Edinb. 1706, 8vo. In the preface, he refers to bis intention of 
reading lectures, ** modo juvenum necessariis disciplinis bene instrac- 
torum sufiiciens numerus ad me accedat." Of the mode in which 
the institutes of physic were soon afterwards taught at Edinburgh^ 
tome notion may be formed from an inspection of Dr St Clair*s 
*' Praelectiones Academicae" on that portion of Boerbaave's Institu- 
tions which relates to physiology ; a folio MS. preserved in the Ad- 
Tocates Library. Andrew St Clair was appointed in 1726. 
VOL. II. K 
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not acquainted with Greek and Latin, instructed in plu- 
losophy^ and in the elements of mathematics.^ Before a 
medical faculty was sufficiently formed in the university, 
it was the usual practice in each case, for the principal to 
address a letter to the president of the College of Physi- 
cians^ requesting that a candidate who had applied for a 
degree might he examined^ and a report as to his qualifi- 
cations transmitted to the principal. Examiners were 
regularly appointed^ and the candidate was subjected to 
repeated examinations. We find Pitcaime acting as one 
of the examiners in 1705. This same practice continued 
from 1705 till 1725, when the professors of physic had 
become sufficiently numerous to undertake this important 
duty. ^ The medical school was in a great measure founded 
by Dr Monro^ who was appointed to a professorship of 
anatomy in 1720. After an interval of four years, Dr 
Porterfield was nominated professor of the institutes and 
practice of physic ; but whether he ever made any exer- 
tions as a public lecturer, appears to be somewhat doubtful* 
His name was however creditable to the university, and it 
is still remembered on account of one elaborate treatise.' 
During the earlier part of the century, there were medical 
professors in all the Scotish universities ; and it is desenrisg 
of remark that one of the most able and efficient of theism 
was Dr Simson of St Andrews, brother to the celebrated 
mathematician.^ 

^ Bower's Hist, of the University of Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 876. 

' Report on Examination of Medical Practitioners, drawn upjby 
a Committee of the Boyal College of Physicians of Edinbuigh, p.' 
34, 82. Edinb. 1833, 4to. 

' A Treatise on the Eye, the Manner and Phaenomena of Vision. 
By William Porterfield, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh. Edinb. 1759, 2 vols. 8vo. On his ac- 
count of single and double vision, some strictures are to be found in 
Dr Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, eh. vi. sect, xviii. 

* The principal works of Dr Thomas Simson are the two follow- 
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Of the estimation in which Pitcaime was held^ we find 
a more striking proof in the circumstance of his heing in- 
vited hy the curators of the universitj of Leyden to accept 
a professorship of physic. Of this inyitation he did not 
hesitate to avail himself; and his inaugural oration was 
delivered on the 26th of April 1692. ^ The oration, we are 
informed, was highly applauded, and the ordinary salaiy 
of his professorship was augmented hy one half. We 
however learn horn, a passage in Bayle's correspondence, 
that his lectures were too abstruse^ and contained too large 
an infusion of geometry, to be altogether popular.^ In 
this university " he continued little more than a year^ during 
which he read lectures on the works of Bellini, such as 
were then published. While he was professor here, he 
printed several dissertations which were drawn from his 
lectures : in these he attempts to explain the circulation of 
the bloody and some of tiie principal parts of the animal 

iog. " De Re Medica Dissertationes quatuor." Edinb. 1726, 8vo. 
" An Inquiry how hr the Vital and Animal Actions of the more 
perfect Animals can be accounted for independent of the Brain ; in 
five Essays : being the Substance of the Chandos Lectures for the 
year 1739, and some subsequent years.*' Edinb. 1752, 8vo. The 
professorship was founded by the duke of Chandos, to whom he 
dedicated his Latin work. The other contains a long dedication to 
his brother, Dr Robert Simson of Glasgow. " My thanks," he re- 
marks, *< are due to you who first laid the plan for pursuing my 
studies before me, and recommended Hippocrates so warmly for an 
example, as one well skilled in all the literature of the ancient 
Greeks, and animated with their scientifick spirit." 

» Archibald Pitcarnii, M. D. et Regii CoUegii Medicorum Edin- 
burgensium Socii, Oratio, qua ostenditur Medicinam ab omni Phi- 
k)8ophorum Secta esse liberam, habita Lugduni Batavorum die 26 
Aprilis CI0I3CXC1I. cum ordinariam Facultatis Medicae Praxe- 
osque docendae Professionem solenniter auspicaretur. Lngd. Bat. 
1692, 4to. This oration was reprinted in 1695, and again in 1696. 
He inserted it in both editions of his Dissertationes Medicae. 

-^ Oeuvres Diverses de Bayle, torn. iv. p. 732. 
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oeconom J mechanically, as had been done by Bellini^ whom 
he places next to Harvey upon the bench of inyentois of 
physic." Lorenzo Bellini, who was a professor in the uni- 
versity of Pisd> testified his gratitude by dedicating to Pit- 
caime a collection of his Opuscula.^ One of his pupils at 
Leyden was Dr Mcad> who always retained the highest 
regard for his master. 

Pitcaime testified his gratitude to the Dutch nation by 
composing an epigram, of which the first hint is derived 
from Sannazaro,^ and which, although containing hyperbol- 
ical praise, is yery ingeniously constructed. 

Tellurem fecere dii, sua littora Belgae, 
Immensaeque fuit molis uterque labos. 

Di vacuo sparsas glomerarunt aethere terras, 
Nil ubi quod coeptis possit obesse fuit : 

Ast Belgis maria, et coeli, naturaque rerum 
Obstitit ; obstantes hi domuere deos.* 

Before he quitted Edinburgh, he had made an engag^' 
ment to marry a daughter of Sir Archibald Stevenson, 00-^ 

* Laurentii Bellini Opuscula aliquot, ad Archibaldum Pitcamiuif ^ 
Professorem Lugduno-Batavum. Pistorii, 1695, 4to. A long an<^ 
remarkable dedication, " Viro meritissimo Archibaldo Pitcarnio," \0 
dated at Florence on the 20th of March 1693. It commences thus ^ 
" Rapiunt me mores tui., vir meritissime ; tua enim ilia te gerendi 
ratio, qua me per literas compellare voluisti, ad omnem optimi et 
magni viri speciem est ita comparata, ut per universum vitae meae 
spatium vix quicquam mihi contigerit, quod fuerit tam apte factum 
ad genium meum." In this dedication he introduces Pitcaime*8 letter, 
dated at Leyden on the 22d of June 1692. 

- Sannazarii Epigrammata, lib. i. 35. 

' Pitcamii Poemata, p. 3. <* Sannazarii in urbera Venetam beza- 
sticho," says Toland, "inventionis tantum gloria cedere videtur; 
caeteroquin excellentius, ut mea fert sententia, et multo ezcelsius.** 
(Gallus Aretalogus, p. 107.) Of his own epigram, Pitcaime has 
written a ludicrous parody, printed at the end of the second edition 
of his Oratio. Edinb. 1695, 8vo. 
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of the king's physicians.^ In the course of the year 1693 
he accordingly returned, with the intention of fulfilling his 
promise^ and immediately resuming his academical duties ; 
hat the reluctance of the parents to part with their daugh- 
teT) placed him in a situation of embarrassment, as he was 
neither disposed to reUnquish the professorship nor the 
young lady. He however adopted the former alternative ; 
and having married Elizabeth Stevenson, he resigned his 
chair, and finally settled in Edinburgh, where he speedily 
found himself engaged in very extensive practice. He ac- 
quired the reputation of a very skilful practitioner, and in- 
deed his name became more celebrated than that of any 
other physician then residing in Great Britain. In addi- 
tion to his more ordinary employment, he received frequent 
consultations from England, and even from Holland. 

With this extensive practice his time was so much oc- 
cupied, that it did not leave him any al^j^g^dant leisure for 
other pursuits. He however continued to gratify his taste 
hy the composition of Latin verses, which were alike cal- 
culated to please his friends^ and to expose his enemies. 
His satirical propensities, added to his unrivalled success 
in a lucrative profession, rendered his enemies somewhat 
numerous. The violence of his prejudices as a Jacobite 
and an episcopalian must have had no tendency to recom- 
mend him to the best supporters of the existing govern- 
ment. But his friends were likewise numerous ; and he 
pursued his career with great alacrity, and apparently with 
a great disregard of personal animadversion. 

He was fiercely attacked in a little volume, published 
under the title of " Apollo Matkematicus ; or the Art of 
Curing Diseases by the Mathematicks, according to the 

» Archibald Stevenson, Stephanides, took the degree of M. D. at 
Leyden. He printed a " Disputatio Medica Inauguralis de Purga- 
tione." Lugd. Bat. 1661, 4to. Gronovius was then rector of the 
unirersity. 
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Principles of Dr Pitcaim : a work both profitable and plea- 
sant> and never published in English before. To which is 
subjoined a Discourse of Certainty, according to the Prin- 
ciples of the same Author." Printed in the year 1695, 
8yo. This sitrcastic work, according to the statement of 
Dr Oliphant, was the production of Dr, afterwards Sir Ed- 
ward Eyzat.^ It was speedily followed by " Tarrugo Un- 
masked ; or, an Answer to a late Pamphlet intituled Apol- 



' Oliphant's Short Discourse to prove tbe Usefulness of Vomit- 
ing in Fevers, pref. Edinb. 16d9, 8vo. See likewise *' Melius In- 
guirendum, or, an Answer to Dr 01yphiuit*s Discourse of the Use- 
fulness of Vomiting in Fevers,** p. 18. Edinb. 1699, dvo. Here 
the authorship of Apollo Mathematicus is not denied by the an- 
swerer, who is sufficiently known to have been Dr Eyzat. He is 
designated in the title of Dr Brown's ** Epilogue to the five Papers 
lately past betwixt the two Physicians, Dr O. and Dr E. containing 
some Remarks, pleasant and profitable, concerning the Debate, and 
the Usefulness of Vomiting and Purging in Fevers." Edinb. 1699, 
8vo. He is more directly mentioned in a facetious letter from a 
London physician, inserted in " An Answer to the pretended Re< 
futation of Dr 01yphant*s Defence." Edinb. 1699, 8vo. <' I have 
seen the Melius Inquirendum, and am too well acquainted with tbe 
stile and spelling, not to know that it is Dr Eyzat^s.** 

Dr Andrew Brown, who interfered in this controversy, was viewed 
with an evil eye by most of his professional brethren. He had not 
prosecuted his studies in a continental university ; he was not a fel- 
low of the College of Physicians ; he recommended and practised a 
different, and apparently a better method of treating fevers. This 
method he explained in two different works. '* A Vindicatory 
Schedule concerning the new Cure of Fevers : containing a Disqui- 
sition, theoretical and practical, of the new and most effectual Method 
of Cureing Continual Fevers, first invented and delivered by tbe 
sagacious Dr Tho. Sydenham." Edinb. 1691, 8vo. " De Feb- 
ribus Continuis, Tentamen theoretico-practicum : seu nova Febrium 
Hypothesis Mechanica adaucta, ex principiis Bellini constructa.** 
Edinb. 1695, 8vo. He was the author or the subject of various 
pamphlets. He possessed the estate of Dolphington, which now 
belongs to a female descendant. 
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lo Mathematicusy by Greorge Hepburn, M. D. and Member 
of the Colledge of Phisicians at Edinburgh. To which is 
added by Doctor Pitcaime the Theory of the internal Dis- 
eases of the Eye demonstrated mathematically." Edinb. 
1695^ 4to. This title bears an allusion to " Tartigo's Wiles, 
or, the Coffee-House, a Comedy," written by Thomas Syd- 
serf, or St Serfe, and printed at London in the year 1668. 
The author of the first tract escaped without any censure 
from the College of Physicians, of which he was likewise 
a fellow ; but Dr Hepburn^ who had been Pitcaime's pu- 
pil, and who then resided in Haddington^ was not treated 
with the same degree of forbearance. On the 7th of No- 
vember a committee was appointed to examine his pamph- 
let, and on the 3d of December he was suspended from 
the exercise of his right to sit and vote as a fellow. The 
proceedings against him appear to have been very arbitrary 
and irregular : '^ though a day was allowed him to answer 
a libel to be given him^ and six free days to see it, yet be- 
fore any libel was given him, or the day of compearance 
come^" they hastened to pass a vote of suspension. Du- 
ring the interval, namely on the 18 th of November, Dr Pit- 
caime had tendered a protest against the admission of cer- 
tain fellows, one of whom was Eyzat, as having been con- 
ducted in an irregular manner. It was then referred to a 
committee, who on the 22d delivered a report, '' that the 
protestation given in and subscribed by Dr Pitcaim was a 
calumnious, scandalous, false, and arrogant paper;" and 
the meeting having unanimously approved of this report, 
did thereupon suspend him " from voting in the college, 
or sitting in any meeting thereof." It was even proposed 
to prohibit him from the practice of physic. 

At the meeting which suspended Dr Hepburn, four fel- 
lows, Melville, Eccles, Oliphant, and Smelholme, were 
ordered " to compear next day, to hear and see themselves 
suspended, for adhering to the protestation presented by 
Dr Pitcaim." The object of all this indecent violence was 
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to deprive them of the right of voting at the ensuing elec- 
tion ; ** hut they having presented a hill of advocation, and 
ohtained a sist for some days^ in which the day of election 
was included, that project was haulked." A douhle elec- 
tion ensued : Dr Trotter was reelected president by his 
adherents, while the opposite party elected Sir Archibald 
Stevenson. The meeting was attended by one of the 
bailies ; and Pitcaime was removed by the town-officen, 
after having protested against this unwarrantable interfer- 
ence. He and his friends withdrew to Stevenson's house, 
and there elected the president and other office-bearers 
for the ensuing year. These violent animosities produced 
several applications to the privy council and the court of 
session. 

Another fierce contention arose from the question of 
publishing a Dispensatory, which had been prepared under 
the sanction of the college. Stevenson's party opposed its 
publication, on the ground of its being " barely a transcript 
of the London one, ill copied, and worse explained." Dr 
Pitcaime was attacked in a vulgar and virulent pamphlet, 
which charged him with the inconsistency of having written 
a commendatory preface to a book which he afterwards 
represented as worthless.^ On the 31st of January 1700 
an overture towards reconciliation was made to him and 
other six fellows who had been suspended. Another 
pacific resolution was passed on the 7th of January 1703; 
but only three of the seven were disposed to avail them- 

' Information for Dr Archibald Pitcairn, against the abdicate 
Professor; or, a Mathematical Demonstration that Liars should 
have good Memories : whereby the Colledge of Physicians is vindi- 
cat from the Calumnies contain'd in Dr Stevenson's last Information, 
relating to the Dispensatory. Printed in the year 1696, 4to. The 
writer alludes to a folio paper of six pages, printed for the privy 
council, under the title of " Information for Sir Archibald Sterin- 
son, and other Physitians who adhere to him, against Doctor Trot* 
ter and others.'* 
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selves of this second opportunity. On the 4th of January 
17M an act of oblivion was proposed by the president, Dr 
Dundas, and was received with unanimous approbation. 
It was confirmed at two subsequent meetings, held on the 
lith and 12th of the same month. After this period Pit- 
caime resumed his seat in the college ; but after the 6th 
of March 1706 he was not present at any of their meetings^ 
and was repeatedly fined for non-attendance.^ 

Other learned bodies had treated him with more respect. 
On the 7th of August 1699 the university of Aberdeen 
conferred upon him the degece of M. D. On the 16th of 
October 1701 the College of Surgeons admitted him a fel- 
low. This last honour, which was unsolicited, had never 
been bestowed upon any other physician. He was gratifi- 
ed by so unusul a mark of respect, and attended the meet- 
ings of the college. He appears to have retained his station 
as a professor in the university ; for as he received no salary, 
it was not necessary for him to resign his chair when he 
emigrated to Leyden. After the appointment of Carstares 
to the ofl&ce of principal, which took place in the year 1703, 
he was regular in his attendance when the Latin oration 
was annually delivered at the opening of the session. Be- 
tween the principal and the professor there was no sym- 
pathy of political feeling ; but Pitcaime " used to observe 
that when Mr Carstares began to address his audience, he 
could not help fancying himself transported to the forum 
in the days of antient Bome."^ 
Sir Robert Sibbald was one of those who chiefly felt the 

* To the kindness of Richard Poole, M. D. I am indebted for 
unple materials for the history of the College of Physicians, so far 
as it is connected with the personal history of Pitcaime. There is 
probably no other individual who possesses the same extensive and 
accurate acquaintance with the history of the medical profession in 

Scotland. 

• Maccormick's Life of Carstares, p. 70, prefixed to his State- 
Papers. Edinb. 1774, 4to 
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edge of his sarcastic humour. He was a man coimderable 
for his learning, and is still rememhered as an industrious 
labourer in the department of Scotish antiquities : bnt he 
was neither conspicuous for the strength of his judgment 
nor the elegance of his taste ; and with the weapons of 
wit and sarcasm he was but an imequal match for Dr Pit- 
caime. He was a member of the committee which pre- 
pared so strong a report against the protest ; and he incur- 
red the suspicion of having had some concern in the publi- 
cation of Apollo Mathematicus. In the pre&ce to Dr 
Hepburn's answer, he is designated in a manner sufficiendj 
intelligible : '* Whoever Tarrugo be, yet it's known that 
the papers which I call Tarrugo's were revised, corrected, 
and approven by one who twice in one year changed his 
religion, upon how honest and religious principles, I doe 
not determine." During the reign of the late popish king, 
Sibbald had been induced by the earl of Perth, lord chan- 
cellor, to change his religion ; but having more maturely 
studied the controversy between the two churches, he re* 
turned to the profession of the faith which he had renounc- 
ed.^ To this passage of his personal history Pitcaime 
makes the following allusion : 

Dum procul a Geneva se summovet inclyta Roma, 
Quod quam sit longum scit Cyphianus iter.* 

Sibbald, who is thus styled Cyphianus in allusion to his 
villa of Kipps, was a man of too much candour and mode- 
ration to approve of all the violent measures which brought 
so much discredit on the College of Physicians ; and when 
the president, Dr Sinclair, and only five fellows, had in a 
very summary manner suspended Stevenson and several 

^ Burnet's Hist, of his own Time, vol. iii. p. 108. Cunningham's 
Hist, of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 66. Fountainhall's Historical 
Notices, vol. i. p. 220. Autobiography of Sir Robert Sibbald, p. 
33. Edinb. 1833, 8vo. On Sibbald's conversion, an English poem 
of Dr Pitcaime may be found in the Scotish Pasquils, b. iii. p 62. 
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others^ he concurred with Sir Thomas Burnet in preparing 
a formal declaration against such unwarrantahle proceed- 
ii^i It is dated on the 20th of Noyember 1699. |In 
ike year 1684 he had published a folio yolume entitled 
"Scotia Illustrata, siye Prodromus Historiae Naturalis." 
This work was attacked^ with suf&cient yiolence, in a tract 
of nearly a hundred pages, " Archibaldi Pitcamii Disser- 
tatio de Legibus Historiae Naturalis." Edinb. 1696^ 8yo. 
As this title includes the author s name at length, it is not 
easy to explain the origin of Dr Webster's statement that 
the work was published anonymously. Charges, of pla- 
giarism, ignorance^ and something little short of stupidity, 
are plentifully scattered through the dissertation. Nor is 
the knight of Kipps the only indiyidual who is here sub- 
jected to his animadversion: he has likewise bestowed 
some castigation on Dr Cockbum^ of whose treatise on the 
animal economy he ayers, that it contains nothing new but 
what the author has either borrowed from Bellini or him- 
self, although he has neyer mentioned the name of the one 
or of the otiier. 

After a long interval appeared " A Letter from Sir R 

S to Dr Archibald Pitcaim." Edinb. 1709, 8vo. 

The author, whoever he may have been, attacks various 
positions ii^the medical dissertations of his antagonist. 
This publication was speedily followed by " A Letter from 
Dr James Walkinshaw to Sir Robert Sibbald." Lond. 
1709, 8vo. The writer's name is known to be suppositi- 
tious ; and, according to a contemporary notice preserved 

» 
* Sir Thomas Burnet is likewise known as an author. The fol- 

lowing works bear his Jiame. " Hippocrates Contractus, in quo 

magni Hippocratis, Medicorum principis, Opera omnia in brevem 

Epitomen summa diligentia redacta habentur." Edinb. 1685, Svo. 

"Thesaurus Medicinae Practicae." Genevae, 1698, 4to. '^Thesauri 

Medicinae Practicae Breviarium ; cum Indice Remediorum quae 

inibi continentur." Edinb. 1703, Svo. Of the second work, this 

is the fourth edition. 
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in a copy of the pamphlet, it was understood to be written 
by Dr Bower with the assistance of Dr Pitcairne. The in- 
ternal eyidence is sufficient to convince us that the other 
tract was not written by Sibbald, of whose name it exhi- 
bits the initials. This answer ascribes it in the most luie- 
quirocal terms to Dr Cockbum, of whose reputation as a 
medical writer it indeed contains a zealous defence. Both 
tracts include yarious topics of mathematical disquisition. 
Sibbald at length interfered in the controversy, by pub- 
lishing " Vindiciae Scotiae Illustratae, sive Prodromi Nata- 
ralis Historiae Scotiae, contra Prodromomastiges, sub lam 
Libelli de Legibus Historiae Naturalis latentes." Edinb. 
1710, fol. According to a statement contained in this 
work, Dr Pitcaime's dissertation had been so carefully sup- 
pressed, that for twelve years after its first impres^on, his 
antagonist was unable to procure a copy either for love or 
money. He mentions it as the joint production of seve- 
ral individuals ; and moreover avers, what is pointedly de- 
nied in a private letter, ^ that Pitcairne disavowed being the 
author ; ''nihil unquam a se editum fuisse in meum His- 
toriae Naturalis Prodromum." If indeed the printed co- 
pies were carefully withheld from circulation, he might 

^ This letter accompanied a copy of Sibbald's Vindiciae, sent to 
Dr Gray of London : " Sir, you know the bearer : he brings yotJ 
the rarest piece of lies and nonsense I ever saw. * Scribit et in tef' 
go, necdum finivit.' The author gave me 3 copies in a complimentf 
of which I send one to you, and one to Dr Arbuthnot as an answer 
to his modest examination. The author told me that by my telling' 
him I was not author of the Dissertatio de Legpbus Historiae Natu- 
ralis (which he tels indeed, and lyes), he meant, in alledging this up- 
on me, onlie to hinder me from answering him, since he in his 
Vindiciae had commended me so much : an excellent reasoning, and 
which made ine smile in place of being angrie. He told me he 
would let no body else see it till he had got the approbation of all the 
learned to it. My papers are in the press on the first of this year. 
Yoor 

« Edr. 6 Jan. 1711. A. Pjtcaibne." 



\ 
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a safe conscience aver that he had published no such 
It howerer suited his adversary's plan to consider 
s the work of some person or persons unknown ; and 
)Ian he even carried so far as to prefix a parenetic ode, 
iTj poetical, in which the talents of Pitcaime are men- 
1 in terms of no parsimonious commendation. 
Pitcaime had published seven medical dissertations 
eparate form; and to these he added another, and 
ted them into a volume, bearing the title of " Archi- 
Pitcamii Dissertationes Medicae." Koterodami, 
4to. The volume, dedicated to Bellini, was inaccu- 
printed in consequence of the author's distance from 
ess. Not long afterwards it was assailed in a ^' Dis- 

de Salute quam ferunt Aegrotantibus Dissertationes 
baldi Pitcamii." Edinb. 1702, fol. This anony- 
dissertation, it was sufficiently ascertained, was the 
3tion of Dr Charles Oliphant, whom he had formerly 

1 among his friends.^ An answer, written in Eng- 
was immediately published by some individual, who 
Js his name, and exhibits the initials J. J. The au- 
Pthe dissertation replied without delay, nor did his 
aiy leave him in possession of the field. ^ This ad- 
f, I am inclined to believe, was Dr Bower. In a 
wldch. Dr Drummond addressed to him soon after 
skih of Pitcaime, we find the subsequent passage : 
mot but admire and applaud your steady and con- 
dherence to him in his greatest difficulties, and in 
akness and infirmities of old age. What excellent 

irles Oliphant, M. D. was elected member of parliament for 
• district of boroughs in 1710, 1713, and 1715. He died in 
I have little or no doubt that this was the same individual 
ihort Answer to a late Pamphlet against Doctor Pitcairn's 
kdons. By J. J. M. D. Edinb. 1702, 8vo. A Refutation 
»hort Answer to the Examination of Dr Piccaim*8 Disserta- 
Edinb. 1702, 8vo. A Reply to Dr Oliphant's Refutation of 
rt Answer, &c. By J J. M. D. Edinb. 170?, 8vo. 
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things youhaye done in his defence, are particularly knovm 
to me ; and if they are as well understood by the learned \ 
world, they would certainly set your true merits in a deal 
light, and eternally reconmiend your unspotted fidelity and 
friendship." These expressions are eyidently applicable to 
unayowed serrices, and they appear too strong to be meie* 
ly applicable to his pamphlet against Cockbum. The two 
tracts in controyersy with Oliphant bear internal eyidenoe 
of haying been written by a mathematician. On the same 
occasion^ another tract was written by Dr Cheyne, who 
afterwards rose to great eminence in the profession.^ He 
had been a pupil of Pitcaime, of whom he always retained 
a high admiration ; and he now defended his master with 
a degree of yiolence, which, at a more mature age, he had 
himself the candour to condemn.^ 

About this period of his^life, he was inyolyed in pro- 

^ Remarks on two late Pamphlets written by Dr Oliphant, against 
Dr Pitcairn's Dissertations, and the New Theory of Fevers : where- 
in, besides an Explication of C. O. and bis Interpreters, sevenl 
uther surprising Appearances of Nature are mechanically accounted 
for. By George Che3me, M. D and Fellow of the Royal Societj. 
Edinb. 1 702, 8vo. Dr Cheyne's previous work was published with- 
out the author's name : " A new Theory of Continu*d Fevers," &c 
Edinb. 1701, 8vo. 

' Cheyne's Essay of Health and long Life, p. vii. 4th edit. Lond. 
1725, 8vo. " The defence of this book [Metbodus Fluxionum lo- 
versa] against the learned and acute Mr Abr. de Moivre. being written 
in a spirit of levity and resentment, I most sincerely retract, and 
wish undone, so far as it is personal or peevish, and ask him and die 
world pardon for it ; as I do for the defence of Dr Pitcairn*s DisseN 
tations, and the New Theory of Fevers, against the late learned and 
ingenious Dr Oliphant I heartily condemn and detest all personal 
reflections, all malicious and unmannerly terms, and all fisdse and un- 
just representations, as unbecoming gentlemen, scholars, and Chris* 
tians ; and disprove and undo both performances, as far as in me 
lies, in every thing that does not strictly and barely relate to the arga<* 
ment." 
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ceedings of a different nature. In a private letter address- 
ed to his friend Dr Gray, a physician in London, he had 
testified his Jacobitical zeal by giving a highly-coloured 
l&d exaggerated statement of some transactions connected 
with a petition for assembling a parliament.^ This letter 
appears to have been intercepted, and to have been trans- 
mitted to the crown lawyers, who prosecuted the writer be- 
fore that anomalous tribunal the privy council, on a charge 
of"leising making." According to the record, "he false- 
ly represents that the said address for the parliament goes 
o& unanimously throw the whole nation, and that only a 
few courtiers and presbyterian ministers oppose it, but in 
Tain, and that twice so many have signed since the procla- 
mation anent petitioning as signed it before ; and bids him 
take notice that there is one sent to court with a title dif- 
ferent, to beguile the elect of the court, if it were possible ; 
and that all the corporationes and all the gentlemen have 
dgned the address, and himselfe among the rest ; and, by 

Fore, it would produce a nationall and universall .*' 

[liis blank, it is subsequently stated, " cannot from such 
nemisses he construed to have a less import then a na- 
ionall and universall overturning.*' On the 25th of Ja- 
mary 1700 he appeared before the board, attended by 
)aYid Dalrymple, David Cunningham, and James Na- 
myth, his counsel learned in the law. The lord advocate 
nd solicitor general were likewise present. A petition 
fsa presented by the defendant, " acknowledging his fault 
end folly in writing the letter lybelled upon, and declaring 
t was in cups, and without any design either against his 

» To Robert Gray, M. D. who appears to have been an eminent 
iractitioner, he has addressed one of bis odes. (Poemata, p. 46.) 
Ifany of his letters to the same individual are preserved in the Bri- 
ish Museum. Hearne mentions him as *' vir doctissimus, dignissi- 
Dus qui in Scotiae annalibus celebretur." (Praef. in Forduni Scoti- 
rhronicon, p. cxcii.) 
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Majesty or the goyemment, and absolutely submittmg to 
the privy councilL" He receiyed a reprimand from the 
lord chancellor ; and haying recovered the bond which he 
had previously given for his peaceable behaviour, and for 
lus appearance, whenever he should be required, before the 
privy council, under the penalty of two hundred pounds 
sterling, he escaped from any further consequences of this 
frivolous prosecution. 

In another action he appeared in the character of plain- 
tiflF. James Webster, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
and Robert Freebaim, an eminent printer and bookseller^ 
" being accidentally in company of the magistrates, Mr 
Webster complained that Freebaim in his auctions sold 
wicked and prohibited books, and particularly Philostra* 
tus's life of Apollonius Tyanaeus, wherein that vile im- 
postor and magician is equalised, if not preferred to our 
blessed Saviour and his miracles, and which were greedily 
bought up by atheists and deists ; and Mr Freebaim bid- 
ding him condescend, f that is, specify] Mr Webster an- 
swered, Such as Doctor Pitcaim, who is known to be a 
professed deist ; and for farther proof of it, in that same 
auction, many striving for that infamous book, one regret- 
ted that there were none bidding for the Bible, the doctor 
scoffingly answered, that it was no wonder it stuck in their 
hands, for ' verbum Dei manet in aetemum :* which was a 
direct ridiculing the scriptures, and the Christian religion." 
When the bookseller communicated this information to 
Pitcaime, he lost no time in bringing an action against 
Webster before the sheriff, *^ for the redress of that attro- 
cious injury, as tending to make him .odious to all who oym 
a God and revealed religion, and to ruin and break his 
employment." The action was removed by advocation to 
the court of session; and on the 18th of July 1712, ''the 
Lords considered this process was managed with much 
zeal [[apparently meaning heat, or animosity], and that Mr 
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ter was willing to giye reasonable satisfaction ; there- 
hey recommend to the Justice Clcrk^ ordinary in the 
to endeavour to settle the parties amicably/'^ 
»e judicial records furnish sufficient confirmation of 
aditionary account^ which imputes to Pitcaime the 
;ter of a profane jester. Dr Hutcheson has thought 
r to supply us with another example of his indecent 
" Many an orthodox Scotch presbyterian^ which 
ew accuse of disregard for the holy scriptures, has 
put to it to preserve his gravity, upon hearing the 
ation of scripture made by his coimtryman Dr Pit- 
as he observed a croud in the streets about a mason^ 
liad fallen along with his scaffold, and was over- 
led with the ruins of the chimney which he had been 
ng, and which fell immediately after the fall of the 
nason : ^ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
3y rest from their labours, and their works follow 
' "« Such a story as this reflects but little credit on 
fho made, or who thus repeats the jest. " For the 
IT of the learned physician's memory," says Dr Beat* 
I hope the story is not true. Such wantonness of 
ty, and such barbarity of insult, is no object of laugh- 
it of horror. And I confess, I should have no good 
»n of any presbyterian, or of any person, who could 
i difficult to preserve his gravity on hearing it."' 
►m these unedifying details, we return to the prose- 
i of his literary history. His next publication was an 
lous lucubration, bearing the title of '^ Epistola Ar- 
idis ad Regem Gelonem, Albae Graecae reperta anno 
Christianae 1688.*' This tract, consisting of 48 pages 
^vo, has no imprint ; but a copy belonging to the 

ountainhall's Decisions, vol. ii. p. 756. 

utcbeson's Reflections upon Laughter, and Remarks upon the 

of the Bees, p. 9. Glasgow, 1750, 12mo. 

eattie's Essay on Laughter and Ludicrous Composition, p. 399. 
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library of the College of Physicians contains in manuscript 
" Amstelodami, typis Georgii Gallet, 1706." After thw 
period he occupied himself with the preparation of a new 
edition of his Dissertations ; but before he could finish bis 
task, his health was so much impaired^ that he found him- 
self incapable of effecting all that he intended. The edi- 
tion was howeyer published a few months before his dealJi: 
'^ Archibaldi Pitcamii Scoti Dissertationes Medicae, qua- 
rum multae nunc primum prodeunt. Subjuncta est Tho* 
mae Boeri, M. D. ad Archibaldum Pitcamium Epistola, 
qua respondetur libello Astrucii Franci." Edinb. 1713) 
4to. This volume contains fourteen dissertations. Prefix- 
ed is a dedication which the Jacobites must doubtless haye 
construed in their own way : '^ Deo suo et Principi opus 
hoc consecrat Archibaldus Pitcamius Scotus." The au- 
thor*s speculations on the subject of digestion had been 
controverted by Astruc ; and here he receives an elaborate 
answer from Dr Bower, professor of mathematics in King 8 
College, Aberdeen. The writer was evidently a man of 
learning, and Pitcaime has mentioned him in terms of 
particular friendship. ^ The preface of the volume contains 
an extract of a letter from the second James Gregory, re- 

' Thomas Bower, M. D- was nominated professor of mathematics 
in King's College in. the year 1703. His first appointment he held 
from the college ; but " he afterwards obtained a crown presentation 
to the office, with a salary, to be paid to him firom the government 
tax on ale and beer, vended within the town of Aberdeen." He is 
said to have experienced various difficulties in his office, and, after 
retaining it for several years, to have resigned itt and settled in Lon- 
don. (Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol. ii. p. 381.) The accu- 
racy of this statement I am however inclined to doubt, from the 
terms in which Ker alludes to his death : *' celeberrimi apud nos mft- 
theseos professoris, quem sibi morte ereptum usque lugebit academia 
nostra." (Frasere'ides, sive Funebris Oratio et Elegia in Laudeo 
desideratissimi Viri Jacobi Fraserii, J. U. D. p. 7. Aberdoniae, 
1732, 4to.) The university, according to the obvious meaning of 
these words, was deprived of his services by his death, not by his re- 
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to the subject of contraction and compression, as 
sed by Astnic. Of these dissertations an English 
ition was soon afterwards published by Dr Sewell 
►r Desaguliers.^ 

Pitcaime died on Friday tjie 28th of October 1713, 
i sixty-first year of his age. His remains were in- 
. in Greyfriars churchyard, where lus monument, a 
stone, was repaired in 1800. By his second wife, 
survived till the year 1734, he left a son and four 
iters. The son, before attaining the age of majority^ 
ed in the rebellion of 1715 ; and having been impri- 
in the Tower, he obtained his release in consequence 
Mead*s very earnest intercession with Walpole. His 
r which mentions the father in terms of high admira- 
nd gratitude, appears to have been entrusted to the 
ssed mother. Her son entered into the Dutch ser- 
and, " on account of his own merit> and the memory 

on. Pitcaime, who alludes to his being befriended by the 
Kinnoui, has addressed to him a little ode, which apparently 
to his having obtained the approbation of Newton. (Poema- 
18, 76) 

I salutatum propere virorum 
Maximum, cui te placuisse laetor, 
Cuique nil vidit simile aut secundum 
4 Dia Mathesis. 

Ilia se salvam merito fatetur 
Esse, Neutono revocata ab Anglo, 
Proximus illi tamen occupabit 

Scotus honores. 

lie whole Works of Dr Archibald Pitcairn, published by him- 
i^herein are discovered the true Foundation and Principles of 
t of Physic ; with C43es and Observations upon most Dis- 
8 and Medicines. Done from the Latin original, by George 
, M. D. and J. T. Desaguliers, LL. D. & F. R. S. With 
iccount of the author. The second edition. Lond. 1727, 
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of his father, he would probahly have arriTed at great pw- 
motion, had he not died soon after." ^ The second dao^i 
ter^ Janet, was married in the month of Octoher 1731, it 
Alexander fifth earl of Kelly. She died on the sefKith i 
June 177^* Two of her sons, Thomas Alexander 
Archibald, succeeded to the title. The former was ifs} 
eminent for his skill in music, and some of his com] 
haye yery recently been published by Mr Shaipe.^ "Thr 
late earl of Kelly," says Dr Bumey, " who was posBeasei' 
of more musical science than any dilettante with wbom r 
was ever acquainted, and who according to Pinto, hdctS 
he trayelled into Germany could scarcely tune his fiddk^' 
shut himself up at Manheim with the elder Stamitz, and' 
studied composition and practised the violin with such se- 
rious application, that, at his retufn to England, there was 
no part of theoretical or practical music, in which he was 
not equally versed with the greatest professors of his time. 
Indeed, he had a strength of hand on the violin, and a ge- 
nius for composition, with which few professors are gift- 
ed."-^ His yoimgest brother, Andrew Erskine, was known 
as a man of wit and literature. All the three died un- 
married ; and the earldom of Kelly is now conjoined wJt 
that of Mar. 

Four years after the death of the author, appeared 
" Archibaldi Pitcarnii, Medici celeberrimi Scoto-Britanni, 
Elementa Medicinae physico-mathematica, libris* duobuS) 
quorum prior Theoriam, posterior Praxim exhibet, in Medi- 
cinae Studiosorum gratiam delineata. Nunc primum in 
lucem edita." Lond. 1717^ 8vo. Hagae Com. 1718, 4to. 
Of the first book the concluding chapter had already been 

» Webster's Account of the Life agd Writings of Dr Archibald 
Pitcairne, p. 34. Edinb. 1781, 8vo. 

^ Minuets, &c. composed by the Right Honourable Thomas EaH 
of Kelly. Edinb. 1836, 4to. 

* Burney*s History of Music, vol. iv. p. 677. 



^K 
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inted at the end of the Praxis Medica Boerhaaveana. 
le entire volume was '^printed from a copy compiled out 
tike notes that had heen taken hj some of his pupils, to- 
|Aer with some rough draughts taken from his papers, 
iUfi, as they were never revised by him, he was always 
fU careful to suppress during his life-time." It is there- 
Me evident that this work was produced under very un&- 
Mmable circumstances. A collection of all his works in 
b&i prose, with the addition of a few poems, was afler- 
mds published, imder the title of " Archibald! Pitcamii, 
iedid celeberrimi Scoto-Britanni, Opera omnia Medica." 
iogd. Bat. 1737, 4to.i 

A posthumous production of a different class is com- 
Kmly ascribed to the same learned author : " The Assem- 
1^; a Comedy. By a Scots Gentleman." Lond. 1722, 
Vd. After an interval of many years, the same drama 
ras again printed, and without any reference to a former 
dition : " The Assembly ; or, Scotch Reformation ; a Co- 
[ledy, as it was acted by the Persons in the Drama. Done 
ram the original manuscript, written in the year 1692." 
Sdinb. 1766, 12mo. This edition contains a long preface, 
tmitted in the first. The two editions have been describ- 
^as two distinct comedies.^ The preface represents this 
xmiedy as the composition of more than one author. 
* This play was begun just after the king of France took 
Sions, as is clearly intimated in the first scene ; but, by 
reason of some gentlemens going to the coimtry, who were 
concerned in it, it lay dormant four months ; then it was 
Jet about again, and was very soon compleated. We con- 
fess it was hastily huddled together ; for we were not a 

' In the Biographic M^dicale, torn. vi. p. 428, other editions of 
^tcaime's works are mentioned : " Opera omnia. Venise, 1793, 
in 4°. Leyde, 1797, in 4><>.*' Of one or both of these dates, I sus- 
pect the accuracy. 

' Biographia Dramatica, vol. ii. p. 40. 
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fortnight about the whole work, by reason of multitude of 
business the authors were entangled in." According to 
this account, Pitcaime is only entitled to a share in the 
honour or discredit of such a production. It is a rabid rf> 
fusion of Jacobitism, less remarkable for wit and humov 
than for ribaldry and profanity. He is likewise supposed 
to be the author of another work, which has recently beet 
edited by l^Ir Kinloch : '' Babell ; a Satirical Poem, on die 
Proceedings of the General Assembly in the yearM.DC.xciL" 
Edinb. 1830, 4to. The manuscript copies, of which seie- 
ral haye been preserred, bear the initials of his name. Tk 
poem relates to the same subject as the comedy, and it 
erinces the same spirit of animosity to the Whigs andpree* 
byterians. The author s rhymes are sufficiently famifiar 
and negligent 

As a writer of Latin verses, he appears to much more 
advantage. Many of his poems were printed in a fngitin 
form, but not published by himself. There is howeTera 
collection of his *' Poemata Selecta/' consisting of fourteei 
pages in folio, but without a date, and without any food 
title. An edition was afterwards published by Rnddh 
man ;^ with whom he had accidentally become acquainirf 
at Laurencekirk, and whom he had liberally encouraged to 
transfer his residence to Edinburgh. On the death of bit 
friend and benefactor, the editor has inserted an elegj* 
which concludes with this distich : 

Ergo Fale, lux Scotigeniun, princepsque medentum, 
Musanim columen deliciaeque, vale. 

The Latin poems of Pitcaime have been extraTagantlj 

' Selecta Poemata Archibald! Pitcarnii, Med. Doctoris, Guliel- 
nii Scot a Thirlestane, Equitis, Thomae Kincadii, civis Edinburgn- 
sis, et aliorum. Edinb. 1727, 12ino. Sir William Scott, Bart wii 
the ancestor of Lord Napier in the male line. (Wood's Peerage d 
Scotland, vol. ii. p. 299.) Thomas Kincaid was a sui^geon in Ed* 
inburgh. 
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led by. some of his countrymen.^ They are chiefly 
! commended for their epigrammatic merits th^ir point 
ptmgency. " In the Latin poems of Pitcaime," says 
. "Woodhouselee, " we remark an uncommon felicity in 
ling pictures of modem manners in classical phraseolo- 
' Many of his verses are elegantly turned ; but they 
irequently rendered obscure by his allusions to circum- 
3es of too private a nature to admit of easy explana- 
. after an interval of more than a century. Some of 
illusions are explained by himself^ in a curious paper 
;h has recently been printed for the first time ;^ others 
x>rd Hailes, in an article communicated to a periodical 
c.'* This eminent person^ whose extensive learning 
founded on very accurate and Aitical scholarship, 
rtained the design of publishing an edition of Pitcaime's 
Q poems^ with annotations ; and some of the materials 
^ he collected have fortunately been preserved in this 
I. Several of those poems were written in the name 
Salter Danistone^ master of Musselburgh school, who 
iars to have been one of the author's particular friends, 
epitaph on Yiscount Dundee was translated by Dryden« 
iher of his poems became very conspicuously known 
he easy and elegant paraphrase of Prior, whom Dr 
mmond has described as his old comrade. It com« 
ces with these verses : 

Studious the busy moments to deceive, 
That fleet between the cradle and the grare, 

" Ipsum equidem ego existimo ingenti adeo ingenio, et labore 
poeuitendo, versus fecisse, ut non verear eum anteferre omnibus 
18, qui ab Horatii temporibus ad nostrum usque aevum vizere.'* 
sertatio de Scriptis Pitcamianis, auctore Roberto Uepbumio, 
o, J. C* Lond. 8vo.) The dedication to Joseph Addison is 
d at Amsterdam on the 1st of March 1715. 
Woodhouselee*s Essay on the Principles of Translation, p. 268. 
Memoirs of Buchanan, appendix, No. xii. 
Edinburgh Magazine and Review, vol. i. p. 235. 
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I emfic wfiac tbe Grecian dictates say. 

And Samian somids o'er Scotia's hills convey. ^ 

In his pefsoiu Dr IHtcaime was of a middling size^ and 
vaa weQ formed. He had a lirelj and expressive coun- 
teoazftce.' His cbaraeter has heen yarionsly represented. 
That he was a man of a liheial and heneyolent disposition, 
is sufficientlT established hy the testimonj of his contem- 
pocaries^ I>r Chejne describes him as the friend of man- 
kLod*^ "^ la the bosLnes of his profession," says Dr Se- 
weQ* ^'^ he was aiwars ready to serve every one to the 
utmost of his power, and even to contribate to their health 
at the danger of his own. He was a man of too good 
sense to be a humourist in physic, or refuse attendance out 
of pique, or prejudice, or affectation : he understood the 
Talue of life too well to sacrifice it to caprice and humour. 
There is one thing more rvmarkable of him ; that he was 
not at all concerned about fees, and frighted from his duty 
by the sight of poverty in his patient ; nay, he went with 
greater cheerfulness to those firom whom he could expect 
nothing but good wUl, than to persons of the highest con- 
dition. Besides, in cases which seemed to require that 
assistance, he not only gave away his skill and medicines, 
but extended his generosity for the provision of other con- 
veniences for the sick, and left the marks of his charity, as 
well as of the liberality of his art, behind him. The virtne 
of charity was really so much his own, in the use of it, that 
he contrived a most secret and decent manner of conveying 
his benevolence, and relieved many who knew not their 
benefactor. In short, he was one of the greatest and most 

' Prior*s Poems on several Occasions, p. 297. Lond. 1718, fol. 

* In the College of Surgeons there is a portrait of him, painted 
by Sir John Medina. An engraving of it was executed by Sit 
Robert Strange. Another painting was in the possession of his re- 
lation Dr William Pitcairne of London. 

* Cheyne's Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion, pref. 
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•\i8eful men in his profession this age has produced ; of a 
free and universal genius, a good orator, poet, and philos- 
opher. He was of a pleasant engaging humour. Life 
lite Tery easj upon him in all its circumstances. He de- 
ipised many, hut hated none. He loTed his friends, and 
laoghed at his enemies." 

This characteristic account, written in 171^^ is confirmed 
by Dr Drummond, who soon after the death of Pitcaime 
wrote in the following terms to their mutual friend Dr 
Bower: " Though he got much money by his extraordinary 
ildll and practice in physic, yet he did not hoard up riches^ 
bat dealt Iil)erally to his poor friends and relations, and 
also gave frankly and generously to young men of good 
apirits, who were in narrow circumstances. So he was not 
only a learned man, but a Maecenas too, and an encourager 
of learning through the whole course of his life. His great 
care and commiseration of the poor ought not to be omit- 
ted. He not only gave them medicine freely, but money 
too, for tiieir relief and support ; and this kind of charity 
is one of the best eflFects of pure and undefiled religion. 
Besides, he did not spend all his money on his pleasure 
and freaks, but erected a most noble library, which, for the 
great Tariety and excellent collection of books, is one of 
the finest I have seen belonging to any private man in the 
Idngdonu" ^ After his death, his library is said to have 
been purchased by the czar of Muscovy.* 

In his personal habits, he appears to have been some- 
what inclined to jovialty. At that period, professional 
men were more accustomed to frequent taverns than they 
are at present ; and his poems contain various allusions to 
his social haunts and companions. Of the levity of his 
conversational wit we have already seen more than one 

* Dr Druiiimond*s letter may be found in Mr Kinloch's pre&ce 
to Bahell, p. iv. 

* Webster's Life of Pitcairne, p 31. 
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specimen. His profane jests exposed him to the most in* 
jurious imputations^ and he was very frequently represent- 
ed as a professed unbeliever. But whatever doubts mght 
be entertained as to the soundness of his creed, thej are 
completely removed by his verses written on Christmaj- 
day ; and Dr Drummond has stated that, during his last 
illness, he continued in the greatest tranquillity of mind, 
and evinced just apprehensions of God and religion. His 
political sentiments do not here seem to require mucli no- 
tice. It is not easy to admire the political wisdom or moral 
perception of a man whose heroes were King James, Vis- 
count Dundee, and Sir George Mackenzie. 

As a medical practitioner, he attained to much more ex- 
tensive and lucrative employment, than any former physi- 
cian resident in Scotland. He left behind him a repara- 
tion which was not confined to his native country. He 
belongs to the mathematical and mechanical school of phy- 
sic ; and in the annals of medicine, his name is honourably 
mentioned with those of Borelli, BeUini, and other great 
masters of the mathematico-medical art.^ They all con- 
tended for the application of mathematical reasoning and 
demonstration to subjects of anatomy and physiology. 
John Bernoulli, who belonged to a very distinguished 
family, not only adopted their method in his treatise. "D« 
Motu Musculorum," but he even maintained in verse the 
cause of the mathematical physicians. 

Nunc eat indoctus, doctoque is suadeat orbi, 

NuDam arti medicae fen*e mathesin opem : 
Scilicet ut vulpes, caiidam quae amiserat, ilia 

Ne pudibunda foret syrmate sola carens, 
Vestrum, ait, 0«^ociae, deponite inutile membrum I 

Ast abiit salsis exagitata jocis. 

> See Petri Antonii Michelotti Tridentini de Separatione Fluid- 
onim in Corpore Animali Dissertatio physico-meGhanico-medica; P' 
13. Venetiis, 1721, 4to, 
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Dr Pitcaime seems to have improved both the theory 
and the practice of physic. He made some advances in 
completing Harvey's speculations on the circulation of the 
blood, and in explaining the process of secretion. He 
laboured with great energy to explode the errors of former 
writers, who maintained the chemical doctrines of a cor- 
rodve menstruum in the stomach, and a certain acidity in 
the blood that required to be corrected by an alkali. If he 
relied too much on the aid of mathematics as an instrument 
of medical science, he at least contributed, by his conspi- 
cuous example^ to recommend a clear and concise mode 
of reasoning, to which preceding writers did not usually 
attain. Boerhaave^ the most illustrious of his successors 
in the chair at Leyden, bestowed very high commendation 
on his first collection of dissertations ;^ and Dr Mead^ whose 
name stood unrivalled in his own age and nation, evidently 
larded his works as exhibiting a model of disquisition in 
their own department of science.^ 

*■ " Haec scripta optima sunt et perfecta, sive legas disserta- 
tionem de motu sanguinis per pulmones, sive alia opuscula, sive 
iiltimum tractatum deopio.** (Boerhaave, Methodus Studii Medici, 
smluralata et accessionibus locupletata ab Haller, lorn. i. p. 569, 
Amst. 1751, 2 torn. 4to.) Haller describes him as "acris homoet 
:onfidens, iatro-mathematicus, Jacobo II. addictissimus." (Biblio- 
theca Anatomica, torn. i. p. 761. Lugd. Bat. 1774-7, 2 torn. 4to.) 

• ** The Dissertations of Dr Pitcaime, the honour of the profession 
in Scotland, are a convincing proof of the advantage of such a 
mechanical way of reasoning ; nor could malice itself deny this, were 
not ignorance in confederacy with it, which will secure any one from 
being benefited by the most useful demonstrations." (Mead's 
Mechmical Account of Poisons, p. xvii } 
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The father of this distinguished scholar was Jolm Cun- 
ningham, who was minister of Cumnock in Ayrshire, and 
who in the same county possessed the small demesne of 
Dlock. It appears from the puhlic records that he was 
served heir to his father in the year 1677«^ The time of 
his hirth and the place of his education have not hitherto 
been ascertained ; but we may suppose him to have been 
born between the years 1650 and 1660. The earliest em- 
ployment in which we find him engaged, was that of tutor 
to Lord George Douglas, who was a younger son of the 
first duke of Queensberry, and died in the year 1693.* 

It was probably through the influence of this noWe 
family that he was appointed professor of the civil law in 
the university of Edinbuigh. In 1698 the Scotish parlia- 
ment voted a salary of one hundred and fifly pounds ster- 
ling to Alexander Cunningham, as professor of the citil* 
law, "nominat and designed to that profession." The 
act was to continue in force during the period of fiv^ 
years ; and the same provision in his favour was, for th® 
same period, renewed in 1 704.' On the 18th of October 

> Inquisitionum Abbre viatic, vol. i« Ayr, 612. 

• Wood's Peerage of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 380. 

|l»Act8 of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. x. p. 176. vol. »• P* 
203. On the ] 9th of August 1698, a petition from Alexander 
Cunningham, "for encouraging a design of illustrating the civiH 
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^710, the magistrates of Edinburgh, without recognizing 

^y fonner appointment, nominated James Craig professor 

of the civil law.^ He was a descendant of the famous Sir 

llofflas Craig, and is said to have filled his situation in a 

^ftanner not unworthy of his ancestor.* The city magis- 

^tes, regarding themselyes as the proper patrons of the 



W," had been remitted to the committee for the security of the 
l(ingdom. Vol. x. p. 145. About this period, several advocates 
began to read private lectures on the civil law. One of these was 
Alexander Drummond, who in the year 1699 inserted the following 
^vertisement in an Edinburgh newspaper : " These are to give 
•dvertisement to all persons who are desirous to be instructed in the 
knowledge of the Institutions and Pandects of the Civil Law, and 
the laws of this kingdom, or either of the two, or both, that Mr 
Alexander Drummond of East-field, Advocate, does profess to 
teach the same ; and by reason of a singular method he uses in 
teaching of the civil law, he undertakes to perfite and accomplish 
my of a middle capacity, more in a years time, then others have 
been by being abroad and out of the country 3 years. How profit- 
able and advantagious this may tend to the kingdom in general, he 
leaves it to every one to judge. He is to be spoke with at hit 
lodging in the foot of Blackfrier Wind." Another private lecturer on 
the civil and municipal laws was John Spottiswoode ; and their ex- 
ample was followed by John Cunningham, who published his in- 
augural lecture under the title of " Joannis Cuningamii, J. Cti. 
Oratio Inauguralis, recitata Edinburgi cum primum Jus Civile docere 
eoepit.** Edinb. 4to. This publication is without a date, but it 
probably appeared about the same period with '* A Discourse by Mr 
John Cunninghame, Advocate, at the Beginning of his Lessons on 
the Scots Law.** Edmb. 1705, 4to. He was the second son of 
Sir John Cunningham of Caprington, Bart, an eminent lawyer. 
'* These lectures he continued to read till the year 1710, when he 
died. He kept up a constant correspondeQce with the celebrated 
Dutch lawyer Voet ; and by this method he perfected his colleges 
on the Roman law, and saved m^y families from the expence of a 
foreign education.** (Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p. 267.) 
' Register of the Town Council, vol. xxxix. p. 948. 
» Tytler*s Life of Sir Thomas Craig, p, 331, 
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university, hare always entertained the greatest jealousy 
of any interference on the part of the crown ; and as Cun- 
ningham must have held a royal professorship, they would 
studiously decline to recognize his appointment. The pay- 
ment of his salary must have ceased at the expiration ol 
the. second term of five years, that is, in 1709 ; and it was 
in the course of the ensuing year that the magistrates 
cstahlished another chair ; nor is it superfluous to mention 
that this new foundation took place after the death of the 
duke of Queensherry, who had acted as her majesty's com- 
missioner at the important crisis of the union. 

So early as the year 1590, the judges, the magistrates, 
and the advocates and clerks to the signet, had raised a 
fund of L.3000 for the endowment of a professorship of 
law in the university of Edinburgh ; each of these three 
parties contributing an equal portion. Adam Newton, an 
advocate, was first appointed to the office ; but having ne- 
glected to obtain the approbation of the magistrates, he 
was dismissed in the year 1594. He afterwards procured 
better employment, and successively became tutor and 
secretary to Henry prince of Wales. ^ In the professorship 
he was succeeded by Hadrian Damman of Bysterveldt, who 
was bom in the neighbourhood of Ghent, and there was 
for some time employed in teaching the classics :^ he re- 

* Adam Newton was the son of a baker in Edinburgh. Though 
a layman, he held the deanery of Durham from 1600 to 1620, when 
he resigned it ; and during the latter year he was created a baroaet. 
He translated into Latin King James's treatise against Yorstins, and 
the first six books of Paolo Sarpi's history of the council of Trent. 
The last two books were translated by Dr Bedell. (Birch's Life of 
Prince Henry, p. H, 218. Lond. 1760, Svo.) "Sic segessit,* 
says Dempster, *' ut moderatione summa cum maximum locum oc- 
cuparit, 'majorem mereri censerelur.** (Hist. Ecclesiast. Gentii 
Scotorum, p. 505.) 

* Sanderus de Gandayensibus Eruditionis Fama claris, p> 3. 
Antverp. 1624, 4to. Andreae Bibliotheca Belgica, p. 9. edit 
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tettned the chair for a few years, and was afterwards resi- 
dent of the States General at the court of Scotland. In 
fte year 1597> after his resignation, the interest of one- 
tiuid of the sum formerly contributed was allotted for a 
professor of humanity, and the interest of the remainder 
for the maintenance of six exhibitioners. Newton and 
Damman had both taught humanity, without reading any 
public lectures on law.^ After a short interval, we find a 
private teacher of law, evidently the civil law, residing in 
Bdinburgh. This was Dr Murdison, who had taken his 
legree at Leyden, and had been a professor of natural phi- 
osophy in that university. ^ Robert Boyd, who had long 

Lovan. 1643, 4to. According to these writers, Damman was in- 
rited to Scotland by Buchanan. In this country he appears to have 
icqoired an estate : for in his metaphrase of Du Bartas, he describes 
limself as Dominus de Faire-hiU, He married Margaret, a grand- 
laughter of John Stewart, earl of Buchan, but she left no issue. 
Wood*s Peerage, vol. i. p. 268.) The literary historians of Flan- 
lers mention some of his poems as having been printed on the con- 
:inent ; and after his settlement in Scotland, he published the fol- 
owing works. Schediasmata. Edinb. 1590, 4to. '* Bartasias, qui 
le Mundi Creatione libri septem ; e Guilielmi Salustii Dn. de Bar- 
as Septimana, poemate Francico, liberius tralati, et multis in locis 
lacti." Edinb. 1600, 8vo. Both these volumes were printed by 
Waldegrave. The first of them contains one Greek and six Latin 
poems, all relating to the royal nuptials, and the reception and coro- 
nation of the queen. Two French letters from Damman to the 
king may be found among the " Letters and State Papers during the 
Reign of King James the Sixth," p. 23. 
* Crawford's Hist, of the University of Edinburgh, p. 34, 40: 
' Vota et Gratulationes Amicorum, quum nobilissimus doctissi- 
musque vir Johannes Murdisonius Scotus, Naturalis Philosophiae in 
illustri Batavorum Academia Professor, post Licentiam in utroque 
Jure summum in eadem Facultate Gradum assumeret. Lugd. Bat* 
]604, 4to. The poems are three in number, written by three dis.- 
tinguished individuals, Dominicus Baudius, Daniel Heinsius, and 
Petrus Scriverius. A letter from Grotius to Heinsius contains the 
following notice of Murdison : " Vide quam me velis erubescere, qui 
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known him at Saumur, mentions his having died in the 
year 1617.^ After the more recent foundation of a law- 
professorship, the resort of Scotish students to the foieign 
universities hecame somewhat less frequent, but the prac- 
tice was never entirely discontinued ; and of the present 
race of lawyers, several have studied at Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Gottingen. 

It is highly probable that Cunningham had completed 
his academical course at Leyden or Utrecht.^ He had 
equally devoted his attention to the studies of philology 
and the civil law, which at that period were not very vi- 
gorously cultivated in his native country ; and he at length 
fixed his residence in Holland, where those studies were 
prosecuted with uncommon ardour and success. A late 
writer has erroneously described him as an advocate : in 
the records of the faculty for that period, we find no ad- 
vocate of the same name. He now settled at the Hagne, 
where he appears to have resided during the remainder 
of his life ; but I can discover no evidence of his having 
there taught " both the civil and canon laws." He ap- 
parently lived in Holland as a private gentleman, support- 
ed by the rent of his estate^ and probably by an annuity 

impudentiam et importaniCatem vocas, quod me Murdisonii causa 
jussisti Mylium accedere, quod certe vel ipsi, sine tua commenda. 
tione, postulanti, scis me non negaturum fuissc.** (Burmanni Syllogv 
Epistolarum, torn. ii. p. 393.) Mylius, or Vander Myle, was a 
curator of the university of Leyden. 

* Bannatyne Miscellany, vol. i. p. 289. 

' A letter of Jacobus Gronovius, dated at Leyden on the 9th of 
May 1687, contains the following passage : ** Cuningamius ubi 
haereat, postquam ex hac urbe discessit, nullo labore potui inquirere, 
nisi quod populates quidam ejus dicant Germanicum iter ab eo suft- 
ceptum, non aHcubi fixisse mansionem : unde tuas ad eum literat 
etiamnum detineo." (Clarorum Belgarum ad Ant. Magliabechiuin 
Epistolae, torn. ii. p. 168. Florent. 1745, 2 torn. 8vo.) As we 
have other evidence of the civilian's acquaintance with Gronoviuii 
^*-»i £MS)]>nfle him to be the individual here ^'^^*' — -^ 
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from the noble family with which he had been connected. 
From a notice which occurs in a work of Best^ published 
in the year 1707^ it may perhaps be inferred that he was 
hen residing in that country ; ^ and a letter of Cuper^ dated 
•n the 12th of November 1709, mentions him as having 
een residing at the Hague. ^ 

His edition of Horace made its appe^ance in the year 
721, but long before that period he enjoyed a very high 
patation as a classical scholar. His notes are brief, and 
late to the various readings ; but he announced his in- 
Qtion of preparing another edition, illustrated with more 
pious annotations ; and at the same time he published a 
parate volume, consisting of animadversions on the notes 
d emendations of Bentley, whose edition of Horace had 
2n printed ten years before. To this volume, which 
plays much learning and sagacity, and evinces the au- 
iT to have studied the art of criticism with uncommon 
iduity and success, he has prefixed an address to Dr 
ntley, whom he everywhere treats with much freedom, 
1 even severity. Bentley was a man of great vigour of 
ellect, and of erudition not less accurate than extensive, 
the Greek language he possessed a masterly knowledge ; 
I he had studied the ancient metres with a degree of 
ety unknown to former critics. His principal defect 
nis to have been a want of taste ; for when he quits the 
chanism and analogy of language, and the mere struc- 
e of verse, he cannot be regarded as a very safe guide 

** Sed et insuper/* says Best, ** ne quid dubites, idem miki 
everavit vir doctissimus Cuiininghamius, natione Scotus, qui prae- 
a ingenii moiiuinenta, quibus jurisprudentiam arctissime sibi de- 
ut, non diutius, ut speramus, erudite orbi invidebit, quum id 
im saepius percontatus didicisset ab accuratissimo Jacobo Gro- 
io." (Ratio Emendandi Leges, p. 17. Ultraj. 1707, 8vo.) See 
fwise the preface to Wieling*s ** Lectionum Juris Civilis libri 
>,"edit. Traj. ad Rhen. 174^, 8vo. 
' Lettres de Gisbert Cuper, p. 233. Amst. 1742, 4Co. 
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in subjects of polite literature. His conjectural emenda- 
tions, particularly of the Greek poets^ <^ten display nsgdbx 
felicity ; but on some occasions they are chiefly leaaMk 
for their audacity. Many of his rash conjectmei en 
Horace are very successfully exposed by CumiiiighaiB- 
One of the emendations on which he seems to congiatikte 
himself with most complacency, is the substitution of ier 
natos in the subsequent verse of the Art of Poetry : 

£t male tomatos incudi reddere versus. 

A reading more repugnant to every principle of taste could 
not easily have been devised ; and yet his learned corres- 
pondent Graevius speaks of it in the following terms: 
'* Eam qui videt et non probata is in his litteris caecior est • 
quavis talpa. Quid enim tomo cum incude?*'^ Bentley 
professes to be oflfended with the incongruity of Horace's 
metaphor^ and he asks the same question with GracTios; 
but he perceives no incongruity in an animal being pro- 
duced at three births, and being moreover hammered upon 
an anvil. Cunningham, who was fully aware of this ab- 
surdity, has unnecessarily adopted the reading formatost 
which appears somewhat flat. There is in reality no occa- 
sion for any change : when an artist has turned a piece of 
metal without being able to give it the shape or polish which 
he intended, he very natunJly brings it back to the anvil, 
and a second time prepares it for the lathe. The metaphor 
therefore which occurs in this passage, is at once consistent 
and expressive. The vanity and arrogance with which 
Bentley exercised his critical functions,* are likewise ex- 
posed by this formidable antagonist. 

Cunningham's animadversions excited no ordinary ^^ 
gree of attention, and he was acknowledged to be the most 
able of Bentley 's critical antagonists. Jani, a recent edi- 

* Bentleii Epistolae, p. 137. Lend. 1807, 4to. 

■ See the Bibliotheca Critica, vol. iii. part. ii. p. 122. 
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W of the odes of Horace, speaks of him in the following 
tems : ** Omnium doctissime in hoc castigando versatus 
^ Alexander Cuningamius, vir summus et doctissimus, 
ImoB omnium qui in Horatium scripserunt criticorum prin- 
Ceps, ipsique Bentleio, si quid intelligo, anteferendus.... 
Xmendationes autem ejus fatendum est omnium doctissi- 
mas esse ac ingeniosissimas, saepe, si ad leges artis criticae 
«xcutiantur, pro imice reris lectionibus habendas. Saepius 
tamen non minor in iis, quam in Bentleianis^, audacia est, 
sed ilia melior profecto aliorum indocta modestia/'^ This 
estimate differs rery widely from that of Wakefield, who 
styles Cunningham "ille criticusillaudabilis,"* and repeat- 
edly honours him with some of the peculiar graces of his 
elocution. Of his own character as a critic, the greatest of 
liying scholars has pronounced no yery favourable opinion."^ 
Klotz remarks that Sanadon has pilfered much both from 
Bentley and Cunningham.* 

The Scotish critic appears to hare been intimately con- 
nected with most of the eminent scholars and civilians who 
then flourished in Holland. In France he had several 
learned correspondents ; and from a passage in his animad- 
versions, it may be inferred that he was acquainted with 
Addison.^ Duker and various other critics mention him 

' Jani de Horatii Editionibus, p. xxxviii. See likewise his pre- 
face to thellecond volume. Gebauer has remarked of Cunningham, 
'^ftobriae critices fuisse studiosissimum." (Narratio de Henrico 
Brenkmanno, p. 10. Gottingae, 1764, 4to.) 

* Wakefield ad Lucretium, lib. v. v. 205. 

* ** In quo viro," says Hermann, " quum quantum ingenii, tantum 
effrenatae temeritatis, Graecae autem linguae baud accuratior quam 
Latinae cognitio sit, debet ille aliquant sane, sed non eam auctorita- 
tem habere, quam apud nostrates, nimis aequos exterorum judices, 
consequutus est." (Praef. in Euripidis Hecubam, p. iv. Lipsiae, 
1800, 8vo.) 

* Klotzii VindiciaeQ. Horatii Flacci, p. 206. Bremae, 1764-, 
8vo. 

* Cuningamii Animadversiones, p. 214. 
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in friendly terms. ^ When Otto published his great collec- 
tion of tracts on the civil law, he professed to haye been 
chiefly indebted to Bynkershoek, Cunningham, and Brx^nk- 
man. '* Post virum ilium primarium, alios quoque recolere 
juvat, qui re et judicio suo hoc opus intruxerunt. Hm 
inter baud postrenium locum obtinent Alexander Cuning- 
hamus^ et Ilcuricus Brenkmannus^ viri clarissimi, et optima 
fide de republica literaria pariter ac jurisprudentia merentes, 
qui repetitis deliberatiouibus ad delectum librorum institu- 
tis, adfuerunt, dignoscere cauti quid solidum crepet."* 

Cunningham was the friend of Le Clerc as well as of 
Burman; and notwithstanding their violent animoaty 
towards each other, it does not appear that he incurred the 
suspicion or resentment of cither. His attack on Bentley 
must have been highly gratifying to the one, though at 
first not so entirely relished by the other. Le Clerc had 
published his unfortunate edition of Philemon and Me- 
nander in the year 1 709 ; and in the course of the ensuing 
year^ Bentley^ under an assumed name^ transmitted his 
masterly and bitter Emendationes' toBurman^ who lost no 
time in communicating to the public such a morsel of cri- 
ticism. Under his own name^ he prefixed a preface of 
thirty-four pages, in which he assailed Le Clerc with ex- 
treme virulence, and enumerated many errors which the 
author had left unnoticed. Not satisfied with relieving his 
spleen in this manner, he added a poetical address to the 
Manes of the injured poets, in which he endeavoured to 
condense the essence of his vituperation. Of the spirit of 
this effusion, the reader may be enabled to judge from a 
brief specimen : 

* Dukeri praef. in Flonim. Lugd. Bat. 1722, 8to. 

* Thesaurus Juris Komani, torn. i. praef. 

' *' Quod enim,*' says Dawes, ** in me praestandum recipio, Gentum 
ut minimum Clerici errores intactos praeteriit, centum insuper ipse 
erravit. Sed neque erga Clericum viri ingcnui officio functus vide- 
tur.** (Miscellanea Critica, p. 215. Cantab. 1745, 8vo.) 
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Scilicet haec nostris servata inform ia seclis 
Prodigia, et nullis monstra pianda sacris.* 

The chief labour of Cunningham's life was a critical 
edition of the Pandects, which however he did not live to 
^blish. Of this long meditated edition great expectations 
were formed. In a letter addressed to Cuper in the year 
1709, Leibnitz, having mentioned his own project of re- 
modelling the Pandects, expresses a wish to have his la- 
)M>urs associated with those of Cunningham. " Nempe 
cuique auctoris libro sua rcddita sunt verba in Pandectas 
Justiniani relata. Tantum jam reliquum est, ut edantur 
haec Hedigesta, sed sine aliquo cultu, itaque optandum foret 
emendationes ex Pandectis Florentinis accedere ; et cum 
intellexerim Cunninghamum Scotum, doctrina et ingenio 
valentem, multum in constituendo textu laborasse, non 
rideo ubi melius emendationes vel collationes suas collocare 
posset/'* 

Cunningham died in the year 1730. The auction of his 
Library commenced on the 20th of November, and he may 
be supposed to have died some months before that period. 
His collection of books was very curious and valuable, par- 
ticularly in the departments of philology and jurisprudence.' 
The printed catalogue describes it as a most splendid lib- 
rary, and mentions that the greater part of the books were 
in gilt vellum or calf. His real and personal property de- 
scended to his nephew, the Rev. George Logan, A. M., af- 
terwards one of the ministers of Edinburgh. The demesne 
of Block was at that time worth between fifty and sixty 

* Burmanni Poematutn libri quatuor, p. 244. Amst. 1746, 4to. 

* Lettres de Gisbert Cuper, p. 233. Leibnitii Opera, torn. v. p. 

571. 

* Bibliotbeca Cuningamia, continens Belectissimos rarissimosque 

omni in lingua Libros : hos omnes multo judicio, vigilantia, ac labors 
coilegit celeberrimus ac eruditissimus vir D. Alexander Cuningami- 
us, Jurisconsultus et Polyhistor eximius. Lugd. Bat. 1730, 8vo. 
Pp. 130. 
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pounds a-year, and may at present be worth five times as 
much. 

With respect to his papers, we find some information in 
a letter from Sir John Pringle to Forbes of Culloden. "1 
wrott to Mr Logan of Dunbar, as I told you I would do, 
both in your name and mine, about his uncle Mr Cunning- 
ham's papers, and I have since had an evening's conveisa* 
tion with him ; the sum of which was, that his uncle hai 
not left one single scrape of any thing ready for the press, 
or even in any tolerable order. His notes on Horace are 
written on the margin of six volumes, whereof three are 
the text of Horace as he published it, and the other three 
are his animadversions on Bentley. The use of these I am 
promised against next week : the Lord have mercy on the 
patients till I have done ynth them ! His notes on Phae- 
drus are likewise only on the margins of two editions of 
Phaedrus ; but he thinks them fuller than the others, and 
is talking of giving them to Mr Ruddiman, if he will be at 
pains to putt them in order and publish them. He has 
marginal notes upon several other authors, as "Virgil, Stati- 
ns, Quintilian, Cicero ; any of which he offers to send me 
after I have done with Horace. His notes on the Corpus 
are larger than any of the rest, and not wiitt on the mar- 
gin, as the rest. His copy of the Corpus is interleaved 
with clean paper ; so that there is a leaf of written notes 
for every printed leaf. He told me the Advocats Libra- 
ry has applyed to him to have it, but he has given the cura- 
tors no answer as yet, nor did he seem determined when 
he spoke to me. "What will surprise you most is, that he 
has left nothing of his scheme of the Christian religion. 
Mr Logan told me he had inquired at him about it when 
he was in his perfect senses, but that he declared to him 
that he had never putt it in vmting, and that he would 
dictate it to him any day, for he had it all in his head, and 
that it could be contained in four or five sheets of paper ; 
however, every day that Logan pressed him to do it, he 
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found always some reason for shifting it, till he was inca- 
pable of doing any thing." This letter is dated at Edin- 
hai^tk on the 13th of January 1731 ; and on the 2d of Feb- 
roary, he writes thus : " I have gott two volumes of Ho- 
race, with Cunningham's marginal notes ; but the hand is 
so bad, and the lines so close on one another^ that I have 
difficulty to make sense of them^ tho' I perceive no siglae, 
or secret marks^ among them. However^ I design to give 
trae pains^ and you will se eprobably the fruit of my la- 
bours when you return."* 

His speculations on the evidences of the Christian reli- 
gion are mentioned in a letter from T. Burnet to Locke, 
dated at London on the 17th of March 1699. " I thought 
once of sending this packet with Mr Cunningham, who 
told me at my chambers some days ago he was to go out 
to you ; but now, after waiting longer than his set time, 
I was resolved to delay no longer. I wish you would in- 
dulge him, before he leaves you, to piece together his 
proofs of the Christian religion, that the world may enjoy 
that light he hath so long promised."^ 

What became of the papers mentioned by Pringle, I 
have not been able to ascertain. In the Advocates Libra- 
ry there are copies of Vinnius's first edition of the Institu- 
tions, and Best's Ratio Emendandi Leges, with manuscript 
notes ascribed to Cunningham. They were presented in 
the year 1763 by David Clerk, M. D., the son of another 
physician to be afterwards mentioned. The greater part of 
the notes was apparently written by some other person. 



» Cullodcn Papers, p. 120-1. Lond. 1815, 4to. 

> See Lord King's Life of John Locke, p. 403. Lond. 18*29, 
4to. The writer of the letter, who speaks of his chambers like a 
lawyer, was perhaps Sir Thomas Burnet, a son of the bishop of Salis- 
bury. Leibnitz likewise alludes to Cunningham's intimacy with 
Locke. (Opera, tom. vi. p. 243.) .^ 
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I subjoin a list of the publications which bear Gomuiig- 
ham's name.^ 

1. Alcxandri Cuningaroii Animadyersiones inEicbaitt 
Bentleii Notas et Eraendationes ad Q. Horatium FlaccxoiL 
Hagac Cornitum, apud Thomam Jonsonium, I72I9 Syo. 

2. Q. Horatii Flacci Poemata. Ex antiquis codd. et 
certis observationibus emendavit, variasque scriptonun et 
impressorum Icctiones adjecit Alexander CuningamiiH. 
Hagae Comitum, apud Thomam Jonsonium, ^721, 8yo. 

3. P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, et Aendi, 
ex recensione Alexandri Cuningamii Scoti, cujus emenda- 
tioncs subjiciuntur. Edinburgi, apud G. Hamilton et J. 
Balfour, 1743, 8vo. 

4. Phaedri Augusti Liberti Fabularum Aesopiarom libri 
quinque, ex emendatione Alexandri Cuningamii Scoti. 
Accedunt Publii Sjri, et aliorum veterum Sententiae. Ed- 
inburgi, apud G. Hamilton et J. Balfour, Academiae Typo- 
graphos, 1757, 8vo. 

Of this posthumous edition of Virgil, the preface twu 
written by John Clerk, M. D.* who is described as a phy- 
sician of great learning and eminence, and of whom the 
celebrated Dr Cullen has left an interesting account.' He 
likewise published the edition of Phaedrus,* which contains 
a preface by the editor, but is without annotations. Some 

' In the Memoirs of Buchanan, append. No. xi., I have printed t 
Latin poem, written by Cunningham in praise of the Dutch nation ; 
and likewise three of his English letters, addressed to J. P. d*Or- 
▼ille, another eminent critic. These tetters, with several others to 
the same individual, are preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oiford. 

* Ruddimanni Bibliotheca Romana, p. 10. Edinb. 1767, 8vo. 

* See Dr John Thomson*8 Account of the Life, Lectures, and 
Writings of William Cullen, M. D., vol. i. p. 525. 

* Catalogue of the Library of the learned Dr John Clerk, Phjii- 
cian in Edinburgh, and of Dr David Clerk, his son. p. 72. Ediob. 
1768, 8vo. 
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conjectural emendations are considered by Schwabe 
bold, and others as unnecessary. ^ It appears from 
Drakenborch's letters to La Croze, that Cunning- 
id formed the design of attacking Bentley*s edition 
poet, but finally abandoned it, lest he should inter- 
th a similar design of his friend Burman.^ 
nitz, with ivhom he had become acquainted at Flo- 
alludes to a plan which Cunningham had formed of 
ting the Anglo-Saxon language.^ Of such a work 
veyei find no vestiges. The same distinguished per- 
s repeatedly alluded to his surpassing skill as a 
layer ;^ and indeed his reputation in this respect 
t inferior to his reputation as a scholar. 

:itia Litteraria de Phaedro, p. 104, prefixed to Schwabe'« 
edition. Brunsvigae, 1806, 3 torn. 8vo. 
»8auri Epistolici Lacroziani torn. i. p. 124. Lipsiae, 1742-6, 
ko. One of the Cunninghams is mentioned in a letter from 

Codrington to Dr Charlett, written in June 1702. (Let- 
tten by eminent Persons, vol. i. p. 133.) The editor of 

and a Scotish gentleman named Johnston, are said to have 
a French translation (Haye, 1725, 2 torn. 4to.) of the first 

of Burnet's History of his own Time. See ** Journal des 
, pour Tann^e 1728," p. ,669. Leibnitz has mentioned a Mr 
n in very respectful terms. (Opera, torn. vi. p. 237, 240.) 
joins his name with that of Bishop Burnet, to whom h« 
erhaps be related, 
e serai ravi," said Leibnitz in 1697, "de voir un jour celui 

vti autrefois a Florence avec Milord Duglas, qui a bien du 

je n'ai pas I'honneur de connoitre I'autre [M. Cunningham,] 
s point s'ils sont parens. Le premier me parloit des desseins 
roit sur Tancienne langue Anglo- Saxonne ; mais etant tou- 

mouvement, il sera difiicile qu'il puisse poursuivre ces sortei 
ees." (Opera, tom. vi. p. 256.) 

m. vi. p. 271, 278. About the year 1700, Professor Wod- 
^ed at chess " with Mr Alexander Cunningham of Bloak, hi« 
jaintance. Mr Cunningham, after playing a game with him, 
thought he was able to give him a rook and a bishop of ad- 
, and his very outmost was queen, but he doubted that would 
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Alexander Cunningham the historian has frequently 
been identified with the professor of the civil law, but it 
has at length been ascertained that thej were different in- 
dividuals. The father of the historian was Alexandei 
Cunningham, minister of Ettrick in Selkirkshire^ and the 
owner of a small estate, named Hjndhope^ and situate in 
the same county. The elder son, James, inherited this pro- 
perty, and left descendants. Alexander was educated at 
Selkirk school, and was originally destined for the churcb. 
According to one account, he prosecuted his academical 
studies in Holland : this account, which is sufficiently pro- 
bable in itself, is contained in a communication from the 
late earl of Buchan to Dr Thomson. From a manuscript 
notice written by a descendant of his elder brother, we 
learn that, in the capacity of a travelling tutor, '^ he was 
employed both in the Argyle and Newcastle families,** 
that he afterwards studied the law of England, and was in 
great repute as a chamber-counsel, but never pleaded at 
the bar. He visited his brother at Hyndhope when Mur- 
ray of Philiphaugh was sheriff of the county, but did not 
long remain in Scotland. ^ 

His connexion with the Argyle family, as travelling 
tutor to Lord Lome, was previously known from other 
sources of information. It was stated by the late earl of 

be too much, which was a high commendation from him who is reck- 
oned the best chess-player in Europe." (Wodrow*s Lifeof Jamd 
Wodrow, A. M. Professor of Divinity in the University of GlasgoWi 
p. 174. Edinb. 1828, ]2mo.) 

^ All these particulars I state on the authority of a notice writtea 
by a well-known individual, the late Mr Alexander CunningfanBi 
jeweller in Edinburgh, who was himself descended from the histori- 
an's elder brother ; and, in 1787, committed to writing, «firom hit 
father's information, the circumstances related by him as they now 
stand ; these he learnt when in London, from the widow of hb 
grand-uncle." From the same source I derive my information re- 
specting Cunningham's children. 
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ford that Cunmngham trarelled with his uncle and 
ither^ James, afterwards earl of Hjndford^ and 
on. William Carmichael^ afterwards solicitor-general 
otland ; that they passed two winters at Utrecht and 
ker, hetween the years 1692 and 1695^ and subse- 
ly travelled together for some time. " I have heard," 
is lordship, <^ that the same Alexander Cunningham 
fterwards tutor to an English nobleman, whose name 
nown to me." If we may rely on the notice already 
1, this young nobleman must have been connected 
he Newcastle family. . A letter from Cunningham to 
ires, dated at Bruges on the 20th of October 1697, 
ns the subsequent gleanings of information. " My 
Ajgyle has not yet written any thing concerning his 
be was gone from this place to his regiment before I 
liere, which I was glad of, for I know his 1. colonel 
ke care of him.... As for the project, I know you will 
ily use all your credit with Secretary Ogilvy, but will 
commend the thing to all the Scots nobility and gen- 
ii shall meet with at London. I have bought in this 
y a considerable number of books, in order to the 
ig of it on ; and, so soon as I am free of my L. 
, I resolve to set seriously about it."^ Lord Lome, 
1 only about seventeen years of age, was now colonel 
(giment in Flanders. In the course of the following 
Dr Lister found Cunningham at Paris, and he makes 
ision to his having recently visited Rome. " I had 
," he remarks, " from Mr Cunningham, tutor to my 
Lome, a very learned and curious man in books. I 
im (knowing him to have been lately at Rome) very 
ilarly about the papers of Monsieur d'Azout. He 
ae that he saw him not half a year before he died, 
^as very intimately acquainted with him, and saw 
r a twelvemonth very often. That he told him that 

* Carstares's State-Papers and Letters, p. SCO. 
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he liad about 80 difficult pasages in Yitnmin, iihSA WMv.- ^^ 
had commented and explained ; and the conedki 
great number of errata in the text. Also that upon* 
Frontinus (though that was a much less task) helodi 
more to say than he had upon Yitruyius.**^ Fntt] 
passage in Cunningham's histoiy, Dr Thomson.badu 
red that the author must hare accompanied LoidLooetl 
Rome ; but from the context he was led to suppose lU 
this occurrence must hare taken place about the doie* 
1699 or the beginning of 1700. *'^^ 

In the year 1701> Cunningham was employed in a lev E.^^ 
capacity. He was sent to France by the king*s authon^: l^j 
the ostensible object of his mission was to conduct a nep- 
ciation respecting the trade between Scotland and Fianee^ 
but he is supposed to have supplied the king with impor- 
tant information of another kind.** During the reign q( 
George the First, he was appointed minister to the state rf 
Venice, and he retained his functions from 1715 to V]^ 
How long he survived, I have not hitherto been able to at- 
certain, but the earl of Hyndford is known to have visitei 
him in London in the year 1735. He was married, and 
had four sons and a daughter. His eldest son, Bobeiti 
a barrister, died unmarried. Thomas married, and 
had a son and a daughter. Robert died in 1748, and 
Thomas in 1749 : their uncle, James Cunningham of 
Hyndhope, attended the funerals of both ; and at that of 
the latter he acted as chief mourner, the only son of ihi 
deceased being then a child. Alexander, the third son, 
was educated at Westminster school, and afterwards went 
to Leyden^ where he died. Jane, the historian's onljr 

^ Lister*8 Journey to Paris in the year 1698, p. 99, 2d edit. Lood. 
1699, 8vo. 

• Cunningham's Hist, of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 238. Cm- 
•tarea's State- Papers, p. 709-10. See iikewise Dr Thomson's Intro- 
duction, p. »ii. 
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filter, VfSLS married to Mr Clayton, brother to the mayor 
€wcastle. It is sufficiently evident that the historian 
a different person from Alexander Cunningham, ivho 

on the 15th of May 1737> ond was buried in the 
eel of St Martin's church. By his testament, register- 
\ Doctors Commons, the latter makes a provision for 
ews and nieces, without any mention of his own de- 
lants. 
ng after the death of Cunningham, his Latin history 

into the possession of Dr Hollingbery, archdeacon 
lichester, w^ho describes the author as nearly connect- 
ith his family. The original has not been published ; 

spirited translation, executed by William Thomson, 
D., made its appearance under the title of " The His- 
of Great Britain, from the Revolution in 1688 to the 
ssion of George the First." Lond. 1787> 2 vols. 4to. 
is certainly a curious circumstance that, at so barren 
iod of its literary annals, Scotland should have pro- 
1 two learned writers of the same name and surname.^ 
dentity of their pursuits and accomplishments is like- 
remarkable : both of them were travelling tutors, and 
lawyers ; both of them were great proficients in Ro- 
literature, and both were famous for their skill at 
, When we consider all these coincidences, as well 
e chronological agreement, it does not appear surpris- 
bat they should frequently have been supposed to be 
nd the same individual. It is remarked by Dr Thom- 
that if we duly examine Cunningham's history, *' we 
find reason to pronounce it a just and legitimate com- 



Lbout the same period, there was a third scholar of the name of 
Jider Cunningham, who was professor of humanity in the uni- 
f of Edinburgh. His testament was confirmed by the commie- 
ourt on the 26th of March 1 697. He is the writer of a Latin 
, subjoined to a work entitled '' Grammatics Latina, author* 
:io Dykes Perihensi." Edinb. 1679, 8vo. 
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pontion, and perhaps to rank its author in the first class of 
our historians." Most readers will at least be disposed to ad- 
mit that he was a man of learning and talents, and that he 
has made some important additions to the common stock 
of materials for the history of the eyentful period to wludi 
his work relates. His decided attachment to the princii^ 
of the Whigs, will further recommend him to those who 
consistently adhere to the political principles which trans- 
ferred the British sceptre to the royal house of Hanorer. 
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mily to which Dr Gregory helonged, has been con* 
s beyond all others in the scientific annals of their 
30iij;^try. Of this family, the first individual who 
high distinction was James Gregory, bom in the 
of November 1638.^ His father, whose name was 
was minister of Drumoak in the county of Aber- 
his mother was a daughter of David Anderson of 
agh, a gentleman who discovered a singular aptitude 
mathematical sciences. He married a sister of Dr 
principal of King's College, Aberdeen,^ Their 
Matthew Guild, followed the occupation of an 
er, and appears to have been in comfortable circum- 
. She survived her husband ; and, in the year 1 642, 
I permanent provision for the maintenance and 
on of ten orphans, male or female, belonging to 
jen.' Alexander Anderson, the brother of the 

describes bimself as Aberdonensis, and has therefore been 
"ed as a native of the city of Aberdeen. It is however to be 
that he was born at Drumoak, which is twelve miles distant, 
was born in the county, and educated in the university of 
en, his description is sufficiently accurate, 
rrefs's Life of Guild, p. 1 1 . According to Dr Reid, she was 
jhter of Dr Guild ; but this account is evidently incorrect, 
learn from Dr Shirrefs, p. 20, that he had neither sons nor 
rs. 
nnedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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maternal grandfather,^ was a professor of mathematics in 
the university of Paris^ and published various virorks whidi 
procured him a high reputation. " All these pieces of this 
excellent geometrician," says Dr Hutton, after enumeratiog 
six different works, '^ are replete with the finest specimen 
of pure geometrical exercises that have perhaps ever been ^ 
produced by any authors, ancient or modern." Gregory 
was educated in the grammar-school of Aberdeen, and in 
Marischal College. It is stated by Dr Reid, from the tra- 
dition of the family, " that his brother David, being ten or 
eleven year older, had the direction of his education after 
their father's death, and, when James had finished his 
course of philosophy, was at a loss to what literary profes- 
sion he should direct him. After some unsucc^ful triak, 
he put Euclid's Elements into his hand, and finding that he 
applied to Euclid with great avidity and success, he en- 
couraged and assisted him in his mathematical studies."" 
To the study of the mathematical and physical sciences he 
continued to devote himself with uncommon ardour. In 
the department of optics, great advances had recently been 
made ; and by his invention of the reflecting telescope, he 
speedily earned a high and lasting reputation. Of this in- 
strument, which has been found of so much importance, 
he gave an account in his " Optica Promota," printed at 
London in 1663, when he had completed the twenty-fourth 
year of his age. He afterwards repaired to Italy, where 
mathematics were at that period assiduously cultivated; 
and before his return he exhibited very conspicuous proofs 
of his proficiency in the sublime geometry. His work on 

' According to one account, Alexander Anderson was^his cousin 
german. Dr Reid remarks, " I have always understood that they 
were brothers ; but for this I have only family tradition.** 

* Hutton*8 Philosophical and Mathematical Dictionary, voL i. p> 
OOi, edit. Lond. 1815, 2 vols. 4to. To the author of this work 
Dr Reid communicated " some further particulars of the family of 
the Gregorys and Andersons.** 
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the quadrature of the circle and hyperbola was first printed 
at Padua in 1667) and^ with the addition of another tract, 
woa reprinted in the course of the following year. These 
iforks procured the author the correspondence of Newton, 
[fallis^ Huygens, and other men of great eminence. On 
he 14th of January 1668 he was elected a fellow of the 
loyal Society. Bespecting the quadrature of the circle, 
e was soon afterwards engaged in a controversy with 
fuygens, a man of very high reputation in the scientific 
'^rld. Before the close of the same year, he published at 
ondbn his " Exercitationes Geometricae," and was elected 
rofessor of mathematics in the university of St Andrews. 
1 1669 he married Mary the daughter of George Jameson, 
le famous painter. His reputation continued to increase ; 
id in 1671 the Royal Academy of Sciences entertained 
e design of recommending hinvto the French king for a 
$nsion. His next publication, which is partly scientific, 
irtly satirical, and is partly written in English, partly in 
itin, is directed against George Sinclair, who had been a 
ofessor of philosophy in the university of Glasgow, and 
iose pretensions to science he treats with sufficient scorn 
d contempt.^ On the 3d of July 1674 he was elected 



* The great and new Art of Weighing Vanity : or, a Discovery 
the Ignorance and Arrogance of the great and new Artist, in his 
!udo- philosophical Writings. By M. Patrick Mathers, Arch- 
kl to the University of S. Andrews. To which are annexed some 
ntamina de Motu Penduli et ProjectofHm. Glasgow, 1672, 8vo. 
18 title bear6 an alhision to Sinclair's <' Ars nova et magna Gravi- 
i et Levitatis.** Roterod^tni, 1669, 4?to. The ex-professor of 
loscfpfay gave a very singular proof of his imbecility, by the publi- 
ion of " Satans invisible World discovered : or, a choice Collec- 
i of mrodern Relations, proving evidently against the Saducees 
I Atheists of this present age, that there are Dexnls; Spirits, 
teheed, and Apparitions, from authen tick recordd, attestations of 'fa- 
ns witnesfts, and undoubted verity. To all which is added that 
rvellqtfs History of Major Weir antf'his Sister: with two Rela- 
VOL. II. M 
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professor of matliematics in the uniyersity of Edinburgh; 
and if bis life had been prolonged, it cannot be doubted 
that his original and inventive genius would most eminent- 
ly have contributed to extend the boundaries of science. 
He distinguished himself by many other ingenious specu- 
lations, which cannot here be enumerated ; but his career 
was as short as it was brilliant. In the month of October 
I675, while engaged with some of his pupils in obsening 
the satellites of Jupiter, he was struck with sudden and 
total blindness, and after lingering for a few days, he ex- 
pired at the premature age of thirty-seven. After this 
melancholy event, the town-council voted his family a 
present of seven hundred marks. 

His brother David, formerly mentioned, had been train- 
in a mercantile house in Holland ; but he displayed that 
scientific propensity for which the family was so remark- 
able, and at the age or twenty-eight, he abandoned all 
thoughts of trade. On the death of an elder brother, he 
succeeded to the estate of Kinardy, situate at the distance 
of forty-two miles fi'om Aberdeen, and within the limits of 
Banffshire. By two wives, he became the father of thirty- 
two children, who were all bom at Kinardy.^ 

David Gregory, the most distinguished of his sons, was 
born on the 24th of June 1661. His grammatical educa- 
tion he received at Aberdeen. The rector of the gTammar- 

tions of Apparitions at Edinburgh." Edinb, 1685, 8vo. Gregorj, 
in a letter to Collins, descnbes bim as *'a pitiful ignoraut fellow;" 
and subjoins, be " bath in print abused Mr Sanders, a master in the 
university here, a person very knowing in tbe matheiDatics." 
(General Dictionaiy, vol. v. p. 554.) Sanders is likewise known 
as an autbor. 

* Tbis fact is distinctly stated by Dr lleid, wbo was bis grand- 
son. According to tbe inscription on Dr Gregory's monument« be 
was bom at Aberdeen ; but bis fatber did not remove to that city 
till about the beginning of last century. There he diod about the 
year 1720, and at the age of ninety-three. 
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school was Robert Skenp, appointed in 1 670J At which 
of the two colleges he studied, we are not informed ; but 
as we find that his unc^le James belonged to Marischal 
ODlIege, it is perhaps to be supposed that the nephew fol- 
lowed his example. He afterwjurds prosecuted his studies 
k the university of Edinburgh, where he took the degree 
rf A. M. He speedily began to distinguish himself by his 
adentific attainments., and his progress appears to have been 
fiwilitated by his having access to hjis uncle's papers. 

After the death of James Gregory, the town-council ap- 
pointed John Wood as a lecturer on mathematics, but 
without the rank of a professor. In what manner his 
office became vacant, is not sufficiently explained ; but it 
appears that David Gregory was elected professor of 
Mathematics on the 17th of October 1683, when he was 
only in the twentj'-third year of his age. Nor was it long 
Wore he g*ave a public proof of his competency to dis- 
charge the duties of the important office to which he had 
feen appointed. Early in the following year he published 
**Exercitatio Geometrica de Dimensione Figuranim ; sive. 
Specimen Methodi generalis dimetiendi quasvis Figiiras." 
Ediub. 1684, 4 to. Of this work, which consists of fifty 
P*ges, the bishop of Edinburgh's Imprimatnr is dated on 
4e 29th of March. The work is dedicated to the eai-1 of 
•Aberdeen, chancellor of Scotland. The author makes 
▼*uiou8 references to the speculations of his uncle, to whom 
^« Was partly indebted for his materials. 

Grregory has obtained the distinguished honour of being 
'^corded as the first professor who introduced tbe Newto- 
nian philosophy into the schools. "It was not long," says 
'Piston, " before I w ith immense pains, but no assistance, 
*®t Dayself with the utmost zeal to tlie study of Sir Isaac 
Newton's wonderful discoveries in his Philosophiae Natu- 

» Kennedy's Annals of Aberdeen, vol ii. p. 127. 
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ralis Principia Mathematica, one or two of vbicli led —J, ^^ 
I had heard him read in the publick schools, ihoi^Ir'^ 
derstood them not at all at that time : being indeed | 
Ij excited thereto by a paper of Dr Gregory's whenbeirf^ 
professor in Scotland ; wherein he had given the moBtfW 
digious commendations to that work, as not only lightii 
all things, but in a manner the effect of a plainly ^iii 
genius, and had already caused seyeral of his schobalK 
keep acts, as we call them^ upon seyeral branches of Ai 
Newtonian philosophy ; while we at Cambridge, pw 
wretches, were ignominiously studying the fictitious Kyp 
theses of the Cartesian." ^ It is scarcely to be suppodl 
that Whiston, who had himself been a professor of maAe* 
matics at Cambridge, could be mistaken in the statemok 
of such a fact as this ; nor is there the slightest reason is 
believe that the Newtonian philosophy was taught at Ox« 
ford, before it began to be taught in that uniyersitylD 
which the illustrious author belonged. 

The tranquillity of his academic Hfe was disturbed by 
the animosities which unavoidably attended the BeyolO' 
tion. Many members of the universities were disaffected 
to the new government ; and it was dangerous to leate 
them in the possession of offices which gave them consider- 
able influence with the rising generation. An act^ passed- 
on the 4th of July 1690, authorized and directed a gen^ 
visitation of universities, colleges, and schools. A very 
numerous board of visitors was appointed^ and was entrust- 
ed with powers sufficiently ample. They were authorized 
to enquire into the lives and conversation of principal!) 
professors, and schoolmasters, as well as their doctrines, 
and their competency and fidelity in the discharge of their 
several duties : they were moreover to ascertain whether 
they were willing to take the oath of allegiance, to sob* 

* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr William Whiston, ?• 
36. Lond.J749, 8ro. 
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teieribe the Confessioii of Faith, and to suhmit to the go- 
^mment of the church as then established by law.^ A 
committee for visiting the unirersity of Edinbuigh first 
ttsembled in the common hall on the 27th of Augnst. Sir 
John Hall, provost of the city, was elected chairman ; and 
among other members who attended the meetings we find 
die earl of Lothian, Lord Ruthven, Lord Raith, Sir John 
t>alrymple, Dr Rule, and Mr Hugh Kennedy. Ten arti- 
des were exhibited against Dr Monro the principal, who 
declined to take the oaths, and was known to be an ad- 
herent 6f the exiled king. He had previously resigned his 
core as a minister of the High Church, and on the 25th of 
September he was deprived of his office in the university. 
A Similar sentence was pronounced on the professor of di- 
vinity, Dr Strachan, and on other three professors, Douglas, 
Drommond, and Burnet. A libel was likewise prepared 
against Gregory, but, according to his own unpublished ac- 
count of this visitation, it was altogether fHvolous and vex- 
atious ; and it is at least certain that after having repeatedly 
called him before the board, and examined such witnesses 
as could be produced, they suspended all further proceed • 
ii^|6, but pronounced no definitive sentence. They did 
not neglect to enquire into his conduct as a teacher, and 
ke presented a report of his public lessons for three years. 
Lord Crossrig and Dr Rule both admitted that the libel 
was malicious and false, and that it was unjust to conceal 
the names of his accusers. This mode of proceeding is 
indeed too well calculated to remind us of the inquisition. 
So far as we can judge from his own statement, he con- 
ducted himself with much spirit and self-possession during 
this protracted and unpleasant investigation. All the lay- 
members of the board were disposed to befriend him ; and 
he acknowledges that Kirkton '' spoke kindly of him^ 
and would not be accessory to any thing against the col- 

^ Acts of the Parliaraents of Scotland, vol. ix. p. 163. 
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lege." The chief of his private friends aud advisers ap^ 
to have hecn Dr Pitcaime and )x>rd^ Tarhat, afterwards 
earl of Cromarty. He commenced his lectures in the en- 
suing month of December, when he c*ould not be entirely 
free from doubt and anxiety ; for as he had expressed lus 
determination to decline subscribing the Confesidoii of 
Faith, he was still exposed to the hazard of expulsion. He 
was however so fortunate as to be speedily placed beyond 
the reach of all further annoyance from the same quurter. 
Dr Bernard, Savilian professor of astronomy in the uni- 
versity of Oxford, resigned his office in the year 1691.* 
Gregory might without presumption aspire to this enviable 
situation ; and with the view of presenting hiniself as a 
candidate,, he immediately proceeded to London, where he 
was introduced to Sir Isaac Newton. The high reputation 
of his uncle, as well as his own ample promise of future 
eminence, must have smoothed his path to preferment; 
nor was his merit iu publicly teaching the Newtonian phi- 
losophy, to be overlooked on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent. That he made a favomxible impression, Is evident 
from the subsequent testimonial, dated at London on the 
28th of July 1691, and signed ''Is. Newton, Math. Prof. 
Cantab." " Being desireil by Mr David Gregorie, Mathe- 
tick Professor of the College in Edinburgh, to testifie my 
knowledge of him, and having known him by his printed 
mathematical performances, and by discoursing vnth tra- 
vellers from Scotland, and of late by conversing with him, 
I do account; him one of the most able and judicious ma- 
thematicians of his age now living. He is very well skill- 
ed in analysis and geometry, both new and old. He has 
been conversant in the best writers about astronomy, and 
understands that science very well. He is not only ac- 

* Smith! Vita Edward! Bernard!, p. 47. " In cujus lociini »^ 
illiistrissimis electoribus cuoptabatur peritissimus et 8ubtili8biiu!_i&- 
genii mathemuticus, David Gregorius, Scotus.** 
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^inted with books^ but Iiis inyention in mathematical 
tluDgs is also good. He has performed his duty at I*klin- 
baigh with credit, as I hear^ and advanced the mathema- 
ticks. He is reputed the greatest mathematician in Scot- 
land, and that deservedly so far as my knowledge reaches, 
for I esteem him an ornament to his country ; and upon 
ihese accounts do recommend him to the Electors of the 
Astronomy Professor into the place in Oxford now va- 
cant."^ NeT\ton likewise gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr Flamsteed, the astronomer royal. It is dated 
on the 10th of August, and contains the following passage: 
*' The bearer hereof, Mr Gregory, Mathematic Professor of 
Edinburgh College in Scotland, intended to have given you a 
visit with us. You will find him a very ingenious person, 
and good nicithematician, worth your acquaintance. I hope 
it will not be very long before you publish your Catalogue 
of the Eixt Stars. In my opinion, it will be better to pub- 
lish those of the first six magnitudes observed by others, 
and afterwards, by way of an appendix, to publish the new 
ones observed by your self alone, than to let the former 
stay too long for the latter. I would >villingly have your 
observations of Jupiter and Saturn for the four or five next 
years at least, before I think farther of their theory ; but I 
had rather have them for the next twelve or fifteen years. 
If you and I live not long enough, Mr Gregory and Mr 
Hallcy are young men."^ 

> Letters wntten by eminent Persons, vol. i. p. 177. Lend. 
1813, 2 vols. 8vo. 

* General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, vol. v. p. 557. 
Baily*8 Accomit of the Rev. John Flannsteed, p. 129. Lond- 1835, 
4to. Flamsteed's answer, dated on the 24th of February 1692, con- 
tains the following passage : " I did Mr Gregory, who brought it, all 
the kindness I could, without prejudice to an ingenious old friend 
who was much solicited by the university to put in for the vacant 
professorship, but was prevailed with to decline, by the management 
of a person who is always putting the question to my frieuds, why I 
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Sir HeDiy Savile, "who was at the same time jwroTOst of 
Eton and warden of Merton College, had in 1619 founded 
and endowed in the university of Oxford, two diflferent 
chairs, one of geometry, another of astronomy. He wa» 
himself a man of eminent learning, and aimed at the per- 
fection of intellectual discipline hy uniting science with 
erudition. He wisely left his professorships open to can- 
didates of any Christian nation, provided they are of good 
report and correct demeanour, are eminently skilled in ma* 
tliematics, possess at least a moderate knowledge of the 
Greek language, and have attained the age of twentj-six 
years. The right of election was vested in the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the lord high chancellor, the chancellor of 
the university, the bishop of London, the principj^ secre- 
tary of state, the two chief justices, the chief baron of the 
exchequer, and the dean of the arches ; who are earnestly 
entreated by the founder to make no distinction of unj^ver- 
sities or nations, but to select the ablest candidates that 
may be induced to present themselves. Of the impartiality 
and discrimination which he thus recommended to future 
electors, he himself set an example by nominating Henry 
Briggs professor of geometry, and Dr Bainbridge professor 



do not print my observations.*' From p. 153, it appears that thi» 
old friend was Mr Caswell ; and the other person to whom he li- 
hides was evidently Dr Halley. Fiamsteed, who lived much out of 
the world, and who appears to have been not a little prone to jealousy 
and suspicion, did not long retain bis kindness for Gregory. His 
jealousy of Newton led him to view with an evil eye all the particu- 
lar friends and adherents of that illostrious man. Of bis disposition 
towards the professor of astronomy, sufficient indications may be 
found in the General Dictionary, vol. x. p. JOO, and in Baily^s Ac- 
count, p. 164, 167, 203, 205, 209, 214. Flamsteed's ".Historia 
Coelestis Britannica" was printed at the expense of prince George of 
Denmark, who committed the care of the publication to Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Christopher Wren, Mr Roberts, Dr Gregory, and JDr 
Arbuthnot. (Baily, p. 231, 253.) 
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of aslronomj ; both of whom had been educated in the 
unirersity of Cambridge. For these two chairs the same 
(nuYersity supplied other two eminent professors, Dr 
Wallis and Dr Ward, who were both appointed under the 
luthority of the commonwealth. 

Gregory, on declaring himself a candidate for the pro- 
fessorship of astronomy, encountered a formidable compe- 
tition in Edmund Halley, who likewise possessed superior 
qualifications ; but his undisguised and avowed infidelity 
was on the present occasion found to be an insuperable 
objeetion to his appointment. Whiston informs us that 
"Bishop Stillingfleet was desired to recommend him at 
court, but hearing that he was a sceptick and a banterer 
of religion, he scrupled to be concem'd, till his chaplain 
Mr Bentley should talk with him about it, which he did. 
But Mr Halley was so sincere in his infidelity, that he 
yoold not so much as pretend to believe the Christian re- 
igion, tho' he thereby was likely to lose a professorship, 
rhich he did accordingly, and it was then given to Dr 
Gregory." 1 Dr Halley, whose scepticism had thus inter- 
bred with his own interest, was afterwards associated with 
fregory as professor of geometry, in which capacity he 
icceeded Wallis in the year 1703. Whether his infidelity 
ad abated or his caution had increased, or whether the 
[ectors of that period were less scrupulous, it is not ne- 
issarj to enquire. The previous rivalship of the two ma- 
lematicians appears to have left no feeling of animosity 
r jealousy. 

On the 6th of February 1692 he was incorporated A. M. 
ad was subsequently admitted to the professorship. On 
le 18th of the same month he took the degree of M. D. 
le became a master commoner of Balliol College.^ Soon 



' Memoirs of Whiston, p. 123. 

* Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, part ii. c. 394. Leslie is apparently 
aistaken in supposing that Gregory " had the honorary degree of 
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after his arrival in London, he had been elected a fellow 
of the Rojal Society, nor did he continue to be an inactiTe 
member of that learned association. His earliest contribu- 
tion to their volumes is a solution of the Florentine prob- 
lem, or geometrical enigma which had been published ai 
Florence, as he supposed by Viviani, in the year 1G92. 
This solution viras printed at the beginning of the year 
1094 ; and before the close of the same year, he contribut- 
ed a defence of his uncle against the Abbe GaHois, ^vho 
had accused him of plagiarism from Roberval, and bad in- 
Tolved Barrow in a similar accusation. To this subject 
Gregory recurred after an interval of twelve yeai*s. But 
the most remarkable of his contributions seems to be his 
demonstration of the caienaria, or the curve formed by a 
chain fixed at both ends.^ He was the first to ascertain, 

doctor of physick conferred on him by the university.** (Dissertation 
on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science, p 581.) 
From the period of taking his master's degree at Edinburgh, he was 
of doctor's standing. After having been incorporated at Oxford, he 
accumulated the degrees in physic; that is, be took the degrees of 
bachelor and doctor at the same time. 

» Solutio Problematis Florentini de Testudine Veliformi Quadra- 
bili. Philosopliical Transactions, vol. xviii. p. 25. Nobilissimo et 
doctissimo viro D. Roberto Southv/ell, Equiti Aurato, Societatis 
Regiae Praesidi dignissimo. Vol. xviii. p. 233. This paper, which 
only extends to the fourth page, contains the defence of his uncle. 
Vindiciae Matheseos Universalis Gregorianae contra secundos Ab- 
balis Galloysii Impetus. Vol. xxv. p. 2336*. Catenaria, ad rever- 
endum viiUm Henricum Aldrich, S. T. P. Decanum Aedis Christi 
Oxoniae. Vol. xix. p. 637. Responsio ad Animadversionem ad 
Davidis Gregorii Catenariam, Act. Eruditorum Lipsiae, mense 
Februarii an. 1699. Vol. xxi. This is an answer to a paper writ- 
ten by Leibnitz. See Got. Gul. Leibnitii et Johan. Bernoullii 
Commercium Philosophicum et Mathematicum, torn. i. p. 406. 
I.ausan. et Genev. 1745, 2 torn. 4to. Gregory communicated to 
the Royal Society a Schema Phasium Solis deficientis an. 1699 
Septembris 13, stilo Juliano, A. M. Oxoniae observataru:ii. Vol. 
xxi. p. SO ), 330. During the same year appeared A Letter of Dt 
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ftat, bj inrerting this curve, we arrive at the legitimate 
-Inm of an arch. 

In the year 1695 he married Elizabeth the daughter of 
Mr Oliphant of Langtoun in North Britain. On this joy- 
fbi occasion, his friend Anthony Alsop, student of Christ 
Churchy addressed to him a Horatian ode^ which com- 
mences in a poetico-astronomical strain : 

O qui meant! conscius aetheri 
Pictum decoris sideribus polum 
Perpendis, et sagaci ocello 
Aethereos penetras recessus ! 
O Archimcdis nobilis aemulum 1 
O invidentis Wallisii parem ! 
Quo sospite exultat Nutonus, 
Saviliique superbit umbra : 
Ecquid planetas inter amicius 
Affulsit astrum ? quae bona Seotico 
Praetendit orbi nuptialem 
Stella facem, gelidasque castis 
Accendit oras ignibus ! £n tibi 
Gratantur Arctoa aethera ! cernis ut 
Tellus renidet percipitque 
Insolitas tepefacta flammas ! ^ 

This is a suitable epithalamium for an astronomer ; but, 
even on such an occasion, a genuine high-churchman could 
not forget the useful and edifying watchword of " the 
church in danger." 

Tu conjugal! mollior in tore 
Spectas tumultus, et miserabiles 
Ecclesiae jam jam ruentis 

Reliiquias, dubiumque regnum. 

Wallis to Dr Sloan, concerning the Quadrature of the Parts of the 
Lunula of Hippocrates Chius, performed by Mr John Perks ; with 
some further Improvements of the same by Dr David Gregory and 
Mr John Caswell. Vol. xxi. p. 411. In 1704 he contributed a 
paper De Orbita Cassiniana. Vol. xziv. p. 1704. 
' Alsopi Odarum libri duo, p. 24. 
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About the same period Dr Gregory published his " Ca- 
toptricae et Dioptricae Sphaericae Elementa.** Oxonii, 
1695, 8vo. This work, as we learn from the preface, con- 
tains the su1>stance of some public lectures which he had 
read at Edinburgh eleven years before. It was regarded 
as a valuable treatise ; and bearing so direct a reference to 
the construction of telescopes, it was well calculated to at- 
tract attention at that particular period. He admits that 
his uncle's plan of a reflecting telescope had been improTed 
by Newton. " It may not l>e unworthy of remark," says Dr 
Hutton, *' that, in the conclusion of his treatise, there is an 
observation which shows, that the construction of achroma- 
tic telescopes, which Mr Dollond has carried to such great 
perfection, had occurred to the mind of David Gregory, from 
reflecting on the admirable contrivance of nature in combin- 
ing the different humours of the eye. The passage is as 
follows : * Perhaps it would be of service to make the object- 
lens of a different medium, as we see done in the fabric of 
the eye ; where the crystalline humour (whose power of 
refracting the rays of light differs very little from that of 
glass) is by Nature, who never does any thing in vain, join- 
ed with the aqueous and vitreous humours (not differing 
from water as to their power of refraction), in order that 
the image may be painted as distinct as possible on the 
bottom of the eye.' " His treatise on optics was reprinted 
at Edinburgh in 1713. In 1715 an English translation 
of it was published by Sir William Browne, who was then 
a medical practitioner at L3/i];n-Begi8 in Noi-folk.^ Dr 
Desaguliers republished this translation in 1 735, and suh- 
joined an appendix containing an account of the Gregorian 
and Newtonian telescopes, together with Hadley's tables 
for the construction of each, and several letters interchang- 

' Dr Gregory's Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics, &c With 
an introduction shewing the discoveries made by catoptrics and diop- 
trics. By W. Browne, A. M. & Med. Pract. Lond. 1715, 8vo. 
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ed by Gregory and Newton on the subjects of their re- 
spective instruments. 

We are informed that Dr Gregory had no relish for the 
technical part of his profession, and was not often to be 
seen in the Observatory ; ^ but the different works which 
he produced afford sufficient evidence that he did not 
neglect the most important duties of his office. Ten years 
after his removal to Oxford^ he published his greatest 
work, " Astronomiae Physicae et Geometricae Elementa." 
Oxoniae, 1702, fol. It is dedicated to prince George of 
Denmark ; nor does the author neglect to remind him of 
the favour which his royal ancestor extended to Tycho 
Brahe. Gregory had secured the appointment of mathe- 
matical tutor to the duke of Gloucester ;^ but the prema- 
ture death of this royal pupil frustrated all his ambitious 



^ Martin's Biographia Philosophica, p. 453. Lond, 1761', 8vo. 
** Dr Gregory, though he published a piece of astronomy, knew but 
very little of that part of it that was cultivated here," that is, at the 
Observatory of Greenwich. (Flamsleed's History of his own Life, 
p. 77.) He elsewhere takes occasion to renoark, Huygens "had 
tubes and glasses that did not lie always by him unemployed, as some 
instruments do that I got to be made for the astronomy professor at 
Oxford.'* ( Append, p. 204. ) Newton himself was not an observer ; 
and this appears to have been one circumstance which induced 
Flamsteed to believe that he was his equal, if not his superior. 

* In a letter to Dr Wallis, dated on the 7th of January 1698-9, 
Flamsteed writes thus : *' The truth is, the doctor is suing for the 
mathematical tutorship to the young duke of Gloucester, who will 
not have occasion for a tutor in mathematics this 4 or 5 years : he 
knows I was named for that employ when the settling of his house* 
hold was first discoursed of, and that I have an interest, though I do 
not look after it, for reasons not to be recited in this letter. He 
hopes to gain it by his interest with the bishop of Salisbury, and that 
Mr Newton may be of good use to him by procuring him the favour 
of Mr Montague." (Baily, p. 167.) Here we discover one 
cause of Flamsteed's jealousy. It is stated by Dr Reid that 
Gregory was actually appointed tutor to the duke. 
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hopes. Tbe objeet of tYns elabotate treatise is to elucidate 
tiie jninciples of astronomj according to those recent im- 
proTfameots which had so matenallj changed the state of 
that M^eooe ; and we are informed that by Newton himsdf 
it was e«t4>)enied a most excellent explanation and defence 
of his }>liilo$o|^j. According to the opinion of Dr Keill, 
it iiK a work thai ma>t endure with the sun and moon.^ 
It wa«i reprinted on the continent,^ and it soon appeared in 
an Eii^^iUi dre^s. The name of the translator is not men- 
tioned ; hat the second edition of the tiunslation was re- 
Tibcd and corrected bj 3Ir Stone.-^ 

Neu ton had commonicated to the author his theory of 
the moon ; and it appears from various circumstances that 
he nuinliered him among his personal friends. It has re- 
cently 1>een ascertained that he likewise contributed the 
remarkable discussion, inserted in Gregory's preface, rela- 



* KeiH, Iiitroduetio ad veram Phjsicam, pmef. A contemporary 
writer, as {luflieieiitly appears from the title of his book, bad formed 
a IcNH favourable opinion. *' Remarks upon the Newtonian PhiiosO' 
phy, a8 propoH'd by Sir Isaac Newton, iu his Principia Pbilosophiae 
Naturulih, aitd by Dr Gregoiy, in biti Principia Astronomiae Physi- 
cae ; wherein the Fullueies of the pretended Mathematical Demoo- 
strariona, by which those authors support that Philosophy, are clear- 
ly laid open, and the Philosophy it self fully proved to be false and 
abKuitl, both by Mathematical and Physical Demonstration. By 
Geoi'ge Goidon.** Lond. 1719, 12mo. It often appears very easy 
to refute what we do not fully understand. After a long interval ap> 
peared another work, which bears evident marks of the same band: 
** De Natura Renim Quaestioues Pbilosophicae. Authore Georgio 
GordoiMH^ Glttnguae, 1758, 8vo. 

• Q«n«va«» irsW, in>. 

. • The Elements of Physical and Geometrical Astronomy. By 
David Gregory. M. D. &c. Done into English, with additions and 
Corrections. The second edition. To which is annex'd Dr Halley's 
Synopsis of the Astronomy of Comets. The whole newly revised, 
•nd compared with the Latin, and corrected throughout, by Edmund 
Stone, F. R. S. Lond. 1726, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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tire to the notions entertained by the ancients on the sub- 
ject of gmvitation.^ In the opinion of this very competent 
judge, they had disoovere<l that all bodies gravitate towards 
each other; and were not unacquainted with the law and 
proportion which gravitation observes according to (he 
different masses and distances. They were persuaded that 
gravitation is incident to celestial as well as terrcstiial 
bodies ; that the planets are retained in their orbits by the 
force of gravitation ; and that the gravitation of ihe planets 
towards the sun is reciprocally as the squares of their dis- 
tances from the sun. It certainly required all the weight 
of Newton's authority to render these statements of very 
easy admission. 

Of this great philosopher and Gregory's father, a cuiious 
anecdote is recorded by Dr Reid. About the beginning of 
the last century the elder Gregory "removed with his 
family to Aberdeen, and in the time of Queen Anne's war 
employed his thoughts upon an improvement in artillery, in 
order to make the shot of great guns more desti*uctive to 
the enemy, and executed a model of the engine he had 
conceived. ' I have conversed with a clock-maker in Aber- 
deen who was employed in making this model ; but having 
made many different pieces by direction, without knowing 
their intention^ or how they were to be put together, he 
could give no account of the whole. After making some 
experiments with this models which satisfied him, the old 
a;entleman was so sanguine in the hope of being useful to 
the allies in the war against France, that he set about pre- 
paring a field equipage with a view to make a campaign in 
Flanders and in the mean time sent his model to his son 
the Savilian professor, that he might have his and Sir 
Isaac Newton's opinion of it. His son showed it to New- 
ton, mthout letting him know that his own father was the 
inventor. Sir Isaac was much displeased with it, saying 

^ Transactions of the R. Society of Edinburgh, vol. zii. p. 67. 
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that if it tended as much to the preseryation of manldnd 
as to their destruction, the inventor would have deseryed a 
great reward ; hut as it was contrived solely for destruc- 
tion, and would soon he known hj the enemy, he ratliec 
deserved to he punished; and urged the professor yeiy 
strongly to destroy it, and, if possible, to suppress the in- 
vention. It is probahle the professor followed this advice; 
for at his death, which happened soon after^ the model Tras 
not to be found." 

A plan of publishing the principal matliematicians of 
antiquity had been formed at Oxford before Gregory be- 
came a member of that imiversity. His predecessor Dr 
Bernard had undertaken to prepare an edition of Euclid 
in Greek and Latin, and had even printed a specimen; 
but after a considerable extent of preliminary labour, he 
left this important task unperformed.^ An elegant and 
valuable edition at length appeared under the following 
title : *' EvKkfibov to cra»i6fi€va. Euclidis quae supersunt 
omnia: ex recensione Davidis Gregorii, M. D. Astrono- 
miae Professoris Saviliani, et R. S. S." Oxoniae, 1703, fol. 
This edition is dedicated to Dr Aldrich, dean of Christ 
Church, who was a great encourager of learning, and in 
various departments. He was anxious to promote this 
plan of publishing the ancient mathematicians, which had 
likewise been recommended by Bishop Fell ; and he urged 
the professor of astronomy to prepare a complete edition of 
Euclid, with whose works, according to the authority of 
the dedication, he was himself very familiar. 

The editor has prefixed a long and elaborate preface, is 
which he gives an account of the author, and of the differ- 
ent works which bear his name, explains the method 

* Dr Bernard digested a very useful catalogue, entitled *' Veterum 
Mathematicorum, Graecorum, Latinorum et Arabum, Synopsis." 
It is subjoined to Dr Thomas Smith*s life of the author. Lond. 
1704., 8vo. 
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i in preparing his edition, and specifies the Tarious 
( from Tvhich he derived assistance. ^^It is/' as 
r obserres, ''a remarkable fact in the history of 
, that the oldest book of elementary geometry, is 
Qsidered as the best, and that the writings of Euclid^ 
distance of two thousand years, continue to form 
lost approved introduction to the mathematical 
s. This remarkable distinction the Greek geometer 
lOt only to the elegance and correctness of his de- 
ations, but to an arrangement most happily con- 
fer the purpose of instruction ; advantages which^ 
hey reach a certain eminence, secure the works of 
lor against the injuries of time, more effectually than 
•iginality of invention." ^ But of the personal his« 
'Euclid very little is accurately known, nor is it 
K^ertained to what country he owed his birth.^ He 
to have taught mathematics at Alexandria, and to 
9urished about 306 years before the birth of Christ. 
IS preceded Archimedes by a considerable interval. 
;ory proceeds upon the plan of admitting into his 
all the works which, either by common consent, ot 
authority of any eminent geometer, have been as- 
ko Euclid. His right to be considered as the author 
Elements is not altogether imchallenged. Some 
I writers attribute the propositions to Euclid, and 
donstrations to Theon; while Ramus attributes to 
ei the demonstrations as well as the propositions, 
is of opinion that, with the exception of a few 
lations, explications, and additions, nothing con- 
in the fifteen books is to be ascribed to Theon. 
y is inclined to proceed a step farther ; and, says 
ison, " by often considering and comparing together 

)rfair*s Elements of Geometry, pref. 

ricii Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. iv. p. 46. edit. Harles. Gre- 

lef. in Euclidem. 
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the definitions and demonstrations as they are in the GredL 
editions we now have^ I found that Theon, or wboeTO 
was the editor of the present Greek t«xt, by adding some 
thing's, suppressing others, and mixing his own ynAi 
Euclid's demonstrations, had changed more things to tk 
worse than is commonly supposed, and those not of small 
moment, especially in the fifth and eleventh books of the 
Elements, which this editor had greatly vitiated."^ The 
fourteenth and fifteenth are ascribed to Hypsicles of Alex- 
andria. Of the Elements of Euclid a Latin ti-anslation by 
Campanus, a native of Lombardy, was published so earif 
as the year 1482.* He however appears to have translated, 
not from the Greek onginal, but from an Arabic versian. 
The Greek text was first printed, under the inspection of 
Simon Gr}Tiaeus, at Basel in the year 1533. The Oxford 
editor had access to various manuscripts, and he had lik^ 
wise the benefit of some unpublished emendations of 
Savile. He generally adopts the Latin vei-sion of Com- 
mandinus, which is highly commended by Huet.' It 
however appeal's with innumerable corrections, which were 
partly derived from the papers of Dr Bernard, preserved in 
the Bodleian Libmry. 

Euclid's Data, with the introduction of Marinus, arc next 
in the order of arrangement. Of this book, the genuin^ 
ness of which is not disputed, he adopts the version of 
Claude Hardy, and introduces such corrections as he judges 
necessary. In the preface, he compares the work, as it 
now stands, with the account of it contained in the Col- 
lections of Pappus, from which he inserts a long extract 

* Sirasorrs Elements of Euclid, pref. 

• This very rare book, which is printed iii folio, has the following 
colophon : " Opus elementoru euclidis niegareiisis in geometiia arte 
In id quoqj Campani pspicacissimi Coroentationes finiut. Erhardni 
ratdolt Aiigustensis impressor solertissimus. veiietiis imprfssit* 
Anno sal litis M, eccc. Ixxxij. Octavis. Caien. Jufi. Lector. Vale." 

" Huetli de luterpretatione libri duo, p. 168. Pai-is. 1661, 4to. 
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He then restores some corrupted passages, and briefly states 
the use to which the ancients applied these Data. 

Next follow two ti-acts on music, '* Introduclio Harmon** 
ka" and ^* ISectio Canonis," which however are not ascribed 
to Euclid in any ancient copy, or by any ancient wntcr. 
To him they are, among others, ascribed by Meibomius, 
who has inserted them in his collection of Greek writers 
on musicj^ and whose Latin version is adopted, with some 
necessary emendations. The editor considers it as very 
doubtful whether both or either of these tracts can be safe- 
Ij ascribed to Euclid. This Introduction has been attribut- 
ed to CJeonides, and also to Pappus, while one munuscnpt 
desciibes it as the production of an anonymous author.^ 

They are succeeded by the Phaenomena, an astronomical 
tract, of which the authorship is considered as more certain. 
The Greek text had not been previously printed. Gregory 
adopts and corrects the Latin version of Am-ia, published 
at Rome in the year 1591. 

The two tracts on Optics and Catoptrics, which immed- 
iately follow, are not considered as of much value. Pro- 
chis and Marinas refer to his writings on those subjects ; 
but Gregory is of opinion that if he actually wrote the two 
tracts ascribed to him, they must have suffered many cor- 
ruptions. He has specified several passages which could 
not have proceeded from the reputed author.^ The Latin 

* They occur in the first volume of " Antiqiiae Musicae Auctores 
aeptem, Graece et Latine. Murcus Meibomius restituit, ac notis 
czplicavit " Amst. 1652, 2 tom. 4to. 

' " Euclides, sive verius Cleonides/* says Grotius i '* neque enim 
ilia Euclidis sunt quae titulo Harmonices sub ejus nomine circum- 
fenintur, ut sagacissime pater mens ex aequalitate seniitoniorum 
aliisque similibus argumentis odoratus est." (In Martian um Capel- 
km, p. 316.) To prove that it could not be wntten by Euclid, 
docs not prove that it must have been written by Cleonides. 

' " It is evident," suys Dr Smith, " fiom this and many other 
blunders in that book, that Euclid the geometer was not the author 
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▼ersion which he adopts is that of Pena ; and he has saV 
joined the marginal notes and emendations of Sir Heujf 
Savile. 

Proclus has ascrihed to Euclid a hook on diTisions, tK^ 
AcatpcVcttv. A treatise on the division of superficies, ai- 
crihed to Machometus Bagdelinus, was translated into 
Latin hj John Dee, and puhlished hy Commandinus. He 
is helieyed to hare translated from an Arahic yersioiit 
though this fact is not stated hj himself, and the Greek 
original is not known to he preserved. Of this feact In 
supposes Euclid to be the author, hut his opimon is cm* 
troverted by Savile. Gregory, who remarks that it at 
least savours more of its reputed author than either of the 
optical treatises, has admitted this Latin version into lui 
edition ; and has added a fragment ** De Levi et PoIlde^ 
oso," which in the Latin edition of Euclid had been as* 
cribed to that author. This fragment, which is not to be 
found in Greek, Savile also considers as spurious ; but as 
it occupies little more than a single page, Gregory has not 
excluded it from his edition. These are the only i/roib 
ascribed to this ancient geometer which at present aire 
known to exists but several others are mentioned by Prodas 
and Pappus. Among these are ihxee books of Porisms; 
of which the latter h^is given so detailed an account, tJiak 
modem mathematicians have ventured to think they nay 
in some measure be restored. Two books T6irci>v vpot 
'Eirt^dvcMVf likewise relating to geometrical analyus, are 
cursorily mentioned by the same writer, who also specifiei 
a book of Fallacies. He further mentions four books of 
Conies, which Apollonius completed by the addition of an 
equal number of books. 

In preparing his work and conducting it through the 

of it, and also that the ancients made very gross experimenti." 
(Compleat System of Opticks, vol. ii. rem. p. 16. Camb. 1738, 
2 vols. 4>to.) He refers to the treatise on Catoptrics. 
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press^ he gratefully acknowledges his ohligations to the 
learned Dr Hudson, keeper of the Bodleian Lihrarj, whose 
editions of the Greek Geographers^ Dionjsius of Halicar- 
nassus, Josephus^ and other Greek authors, affi>rd sufficient 
CTidence of his competency for such a task. By this im- 
portant publication, which appears to hare been very 
fim>arably receiyed^ Gregory extended his reputation as an 
able and erudke geometer. In compliance with the advice 
of Dr Aldrich, he has neither added a commentary nor 
copious notes. His annotations are few and brief^ relating 
almost entirely to the readings^ and to the emendation of 
corrapt passages. 

Two years after the appearance of this work^ namely on 
&e22d of August 1705, he was elected an honorary fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, and 
on the 4th of October ensuing, he took his seat at the 
board. ^ In his preface to Euclid^ he mentions his design 
of publishing the Conies of Apollonius. In this labour he 
obteined the able assistance of Dr Halley. Gregory under- 
to(^ to edit^ in Greek and Latin, the first four books, to- 
gether with the commentary of Eutocius ; while his 
colles^ue undertook the more formidable task of translat- 
ing irom the Arabic the fifth, sixths and seventh books^ 
and of restoring the eighth book from the lemmata pre- 
Bored in the Mathematical Collections of Pappus. Halley, 
wko was a man of uncommon talents and energy^ had 
studied the Arabic language for the purpose of translating 
die works of Apollonius. In 1706 he had published a 
version of his two books '' De Sectione Rationis ;'' and after 
the death of his learned colleague, he brought to a con- 
clusion the great work in which they had jointly engaged.* 

* Report on Examination of Medical Practitioners, p. 111. 

* Apollonii Pergaei Conicorum libri octo, et Sereni Antissensis 
de Sectione Cylindri et Coni libri duo. Ozoniae, 1710, fol* 
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Dr Gregory died when the printing had only proceeded so 
for as the forty-fourth page. 

Having been affected with consumption, he repaired to 
Bath, and on his return towards London, he was arrested 
at the town of Maidenhead in Berkshire. He requested 
the attendance of his intimate friend Dr Arbuthnot, who 
was then at Windsor, within the distance of a tew mile*. 
The termination of his career is thus mentioned in a letter 
from that eminent physician to Dr Charlett, master of Uni- 
verjity College : " This gives you the bad news of the death 
of our dear friend Dr Gregory, who died about one o'clock 
this afternoon, in this inn, in his way to London from 
Bath. He sent to me last night to Windsor: I found 
him in a resolution to go forward to London this morning, 
from which I happily dissuaded, finding him in a dying 
condition. He has a child, an only daughter, dead at 
London of the small pox, of which neither he nor his wife 
knew any thing, for I would not tell them ; the rest of his 
family lie sick of the same disease, so you may easily guess 
what a disconsolate condition his poor widow must find 
hei"self in. She would be glad to see you to advise about his 
burying. My present thought and advice is to bury him at 
Oxford, where he is known, amongst those who will shew 
a great deal of respect to bis memory, and it is almost 
the same distance from this place as London. Mrs Gre- 
gory begs the favour to see you here if possible, being one 
of his most intimate friends, whom he always confided in. 
I am in great giief, and shall stay hefe as long as I can in 
hopes of seeing you. If I am not here, you will find his 
brother-in-law Dr Oliphant."' In a subsequent letter to 

> Lettere written by eminent Persons, vol. i. p. 176. Dr Gre- 
gory died at the Greyhound- inn. At this period there were at least 
two physicians named Oliphant. Charles Oliphant has already been 
mentioned as one of the adversaries of Pifcaime. James Oliphant 
published the Epistoiae of Buchanan in the year 1711. 
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tie same indiyidual, he renews tiie expression of his grief. 
**Ihave been extremely afflicted for the loss of our wor- 
thy fiiend Dr Gregory. I am sure you have lost a true 
and sincere friend, and an agreeable companion. I gave 
joa the account of his death, the manner of which was as 
hecame a good and wise man. The first resolution was to 
hare him hurried at Oxford, which indeed I was mightily 
fen ; hut there was no body there to embalm the body, and 
before we could have got people from London it would have 
smelt, they having let four and twenty hours pass without 
doing any thing : besides, his poor wife was in a disti-action 
irhat to do, whether to go to her family, one of which was 
dead, and the rest sick of the small pox ; so that when all 
circumstances were considered, and she had talked with 
her brother Dr Oliphant, it was thought advisiiblo to bury 
him at Maidenhead, where he was attended veiy decently, 
Mr Cherry having been veiy serviceable. Mrs Gregory 
desires to do all the honour to his memory that she can, 
and if it be usual to make a monument in another place, 
she would willingly erect one in Oxford." He died on the 
tenth of October 1708, when he had only completed the 
forty- seventh year of his age. His widow erected a monu- 
ment to his memory on one of the north- west pillars in the 
nave of St Mary's church at Oxford. 

Dr Gregory left sevei'al unpublished works. A short 
tract " De Motu" was printed after his death ;* as was like- 
wise " A Treatise of Pmctical Geometiy, in three parts. 
By the late Dr David Gregory, &c. Translated from the 
I^tin ; with additions." Edinb. 1745, Cvo. A second 
edition appeared in 1751. "This treatise," the advertise- 
ment states, "was composed in Latin about sixty years 
ago by Dr David Gregory, then professor of mathematicks 
in the university of Edinburgh, where it has been constant- 

1 Martyn & Eames's Abridgment of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, voL vi. 
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I J taught since that time, immediatelj after Euclid's Ee- 
ments and the plain trigonometiy, as proper for exercising 
the students in the application of geometry to practke. 
The bookseller haying procured an English translation of 
it, which had been made bj an ingenious gentleman then 
a student here, this translation has been reyised, and sere- 
ral additions have been made to the treatise itself, in or- 
der to render it more useful at this time." The ediUvis 
known to have been Maclaurin, but it does not appear tint 
he was also the translator. Some of these additions are 
said to have been taken from a manuscript of Sir Robert 
Stewart, professor of natural philosophy at Edinburgh, h 
the public library of this university there is a quarto M& 
containing upwards of three hundred closely- written pogea^ 
and bearing the following title : *' Notae in Isaaci Newtoni' 
Principia Philosophiae, per Davidem Gregorium, M.D* 
A. P. S."^ From internal evidence it appears to have been 
composed in the year 1693. A note, subjoined in a more 
recent hand, informs us that this work had been commn- 
nicated to Huygens, with the view of obtaining his opinioB 
as to the expediency of its publication. The result of tins 
consultation we are not enabled to ascertain. He also left 
in manuscript a treatise on fluxions, another on trigonome- 
try, both plane and spherical, and a third on mecfaanks 
and hydrostatics.* 

David Gregory, D. D. was the eldest of his four sons. 
From Westminster schoolhe was in 17H elected a studoit 
of Christ Church ; and his father's reputation, or his own 
merit, procured him high preferment in the church and* 
university. He became rector of Semly in Wiltrfiire, and 
master of Sherburne Hospital near Durham. On the erec- 

> This however is only a transcript. The original MS. belongs 
to the family of the late Dr Gregory of Edinburgh. See Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xii. p. 71. 

' Biographia Britannica, vol. iv. p. 2372. 
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tiou of a professorship of modern history and modein lan- 
guages in 1724, he was first; appointed to that chair. He 
was installed canon of Cluist Church on the 8th of June 
1736, and dean on the 18th of May 1756. On obtaining 
acanonry, be resigned his professorship. He died in 1767> 
in the seventy-first year of his age, and was interred in the 
oat^iedral in the.same grave with his wife, whose maiden 
i^me was Mary Grey, and who died in 1762. As a pa- 
le^U ds the head of a great college, and as a member of 
speicity.. he is highly extolled by an anonymous biographer : 
" That cheai-full easy affability, for which he was so remark- 
ably distinguished, gained him the love and affection of all 
around him ; which contributed very considerably to his 
institutions taking root so readily, and in so short a time 
flourishing so successfully : abroad, he conducted himself 
with that digTiity which his situation, as governor of a 
great college, necessarily required ; though, under his own 
roof, he stripped himself of it all, and became, to every one 
indiscriminately, the easy and familiar companion : he con- 
ducted himself, in short, throughout, in such an admirable 
manner, that he was not only loved and esteemed, but hon- 
oured and respected ; and as he was in his life most sin- 
cerely valued, so was he in his death truly and universally 
lamented,"! 

When the elder Dr Gregory resigned the mathematical 
chair at Edinburgh, he was succeeded by his brother James, 
who had held a simile appointment at St Andrews, where 
h^ introduced the Newtonian philosophy.^ Charles, an- 

» An Essay on the Life of Djivid Gregory, D. D. late Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, p. 2.6, Lend. 17a9, Svo. 

« On the 24th of September 1690, Dr Gregory states, "the gen- 
eral} commission satt the whole day on bt Andrews : they w^re 
«boHt 36 or 37. In the evening they were ajil deprived by ppe sen- 
tence, as bieiug disaffected to the government and. refusing the oaths, 
except Mr Menzies, nqy brother, jandMr Mulliken. Att night when 
they went home, they were almost worshipped in the streets \^y per 
\OL. II. N 
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other brother, was appointed professor of mathematics at 
St Andrews in the year 1707 ; ai^d having resigned bis of- 
fice in 1 739, he was succeeded by his son David, who died 
in 1763.^ All of them are commemorated as men of ta- 
lents. Margaret, one of Dr Gregoiy*s sisters, became the 
wife of Lewis Reid, minister of Strachan in Kincardine- 
shire ; and their son Dr Reid, professor of moral philosophy 
at Glasgow, who was so eminent as a metaphysician, was 
likewise considered as no mean proficient in mathematics. 
The academical history of this family is so remarkable, that a 

sons of all ranks.** Under the date of the 27th of the same month: 
'* This day my brother was deprived for contumacy : Mr Menzies 
and Mr Muliiken for the like.** Dr Reid mentions the Theses 
printed by James Gregory in 1690, when he was still a professor at 
St Andrews. *' After a dedication to Viscount Tarbet, follow the 
names of twenty- one of his scholars who were candidates for the de- 
gree of A. M., then 25 positions or theses. The first three relate 
to logic, and the abuse of it in the Aristotelian and Cartesian philo- 
sophy. He defines logic to be the art of making a proper use of 
things granted, in order to find what is sought, and therefore admits 
only two categories in logic, viz. data and quaesita. The remain- 
ing 22 positions are a compend of Newton's Principia.** (Button's 
Dictionary, vol. i. p. 605. ) A daughter of this professor, a young 
lady of great beauty and accomplishments, is said to have been the 
victim of an unfortunate attachment, and to have furnished the sub- 
ject of Mallet's ballad of William and Margaret. 

* *' This David Gregory,** says Ur Reid, '* published in Latin a 
very good compendium of arithmetic and algebra, with the title 
Arithmeticae et Algebrae Compendium, in usum Juventutis Aca- 
demicae. Edinb. 1736. He had a design of publishing his uncle's 
Commentary on the Principia, with extracts from the papers left by 
James Gregory his grand-uncle ; but the expense being too great 
for his fortune, and he too gentle a solicitor of the assistance of 
others, the design was dropped. His son David, yet alive, was 
master of an East- India ship.** On the death of this professor of 
mathematics, a student of St Andrews composed a Scotish elegy, 
not in the best taste. ( Poems by Robert Fergusson, p. 97. Edinb. 
1773, 12mo.) 
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detail may excite some interest. Dr James Gre- 
be son of the first eminent mathematician of the 
ame, was appointed professor of physic in King's 
, Aberdeen, in 1725. In 1732 he was succeeded in 
ce by his son Dr James Gregory , who died in 1755, 
5 succeeded by his brother Dr John Gregory. The 
\d been a professor of philosophy at Aberdeen, and 
wards became a professor of physic at Edinburgh. 
;ert with Dr Skene, he attempted to establish a 

school at Aberdeen : Gregory read lectures on the 
ind practice of physic, and on chemistry, and his 
e on anatomy, materia medica, and midwifery, 
is removal to Edinburgh, he rose to eminence in his 
on, both as a lecturer, and as a practitioner. He 
■ CuUen read alternate courses of lectiures on the 
and practice of physic. Among other works, he 
Bd an elegant and pleasing volume, entitled "A 
ative View of the State and Faculties of Man with 
r the Animal World.*' His son Dr James Gregory 
Bwise a distinguished professor of physic in this 
ity. He produced a sufficient variety of works but 
f them unfortunately relate to subjects of no per- 

interest. 
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Op the familT-histoiT of Dr Keill few memorials hava 
been presenred ; and the reiy name, unless we are to iden- 
tifj it with Kyle/ is not now to be frequently traced in his 
natire country. He was bom at Edinburgh on the fint 
day of December 1671- There he likewise receiyed hi» 
academical education, and took the degree of A. M. He 
early discorered a decided aptitude for the mathematical 
sciences ; and he enjoyed the great adrantage of studying 
under Darid Gregory, who instructed his pupils in th« 
principles of the Newtonian philosophy. 

This eminent professor was remored to Oxford in 1692; 
and Keill following him in 16d4, was admitted of Balliol 
College, where he obtained one of the Scotish exhibitions. 
On the 2d of February he was incorporated A. M. " It 
was not long after this," we are informed, " that he procur- 
ed such an apparatus of instruments as his fortune could 
command, and began to read lectures upon natural philo- 
sophy according to the Newtonian system, which he ex- 
plained by proper experiments in his priyate chamber at 
the college. This happy method of teaching Sir Isaac 

> The following passage occurs in Dr Gregory's MS. account of 
the visitation : " There were examined against me Thomas Kenedie, 
Cornelius Kenedie, John Kyle, John Brown, and his man, who de- 
poned negatively to every article.** I entertain little or no doubt 
that John Kyle and John Keill were one and the same individual. 
Kyle is the name of a district in Ayrshire. 
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Tewton's principles by the experiments on which they were 
refunded, how natural soeyer, yet had not till then been 
ttempted in either uniyersity : Mr Keill was the first, and 
le distinguished himself to great advantage in it/'^ 

These priyate lectures seem to haye laid the foundation 
>f his celebrity as a man of science ; and his reputation 
wias greatly extended when, at the age of twenty-seyen, he 
published his earliest work, *' An Examination of Dr Bur- 
net's Theory of the Earth ; together with some Remarks 
on Mr Winston's New Theory of the Earth.*' Oxfoid, 1 698, 
8vo. This work he dedicated to Dr Mander, the master of 
hia college. Burnet's " Telluris Theoria Sacra" had been 
published so early as the year 1681 ; and it attracted so 
much atleation, <haC he was afterwards induced to exhibit 
it in an English dress. His " Sacred Theory of the Earth" 
Was piinted in folio, the first part in 1684, and the second 
in 1689. Addison commended the author in a liatin ode. 
His fanciful theory was attacked by Whiston and Warren, 
as well as by Keill, and to each of them he returned an 
answer.* Keill, from his skill in mathematics, and from 

■ Biogniphia Britannica, yol. iv. p. 2801. 

' Thomas Burnet, D. D., master of the Charter-house, was bora 
at Croft ill Yorkshire about the year 1635, but is supposed to have 
been descended of a Scotish family. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a fellow of Christ^s College, while it was under 
the government of Dr Cudworth. He published various works, 
which are not only distinguished by their learning and ingenuity, but 
likewise by a certain boldness of speculation which exposed the 
author to much animadversion. The mode in which, in his " Ar- 
chaeologiae Philosophicae,'* he discussed the history of the fall of 
man, excited a great clamour against him ; and King William was 
obliged to remove him from his office of clerk of the closet. As he 
had been tutor to the duke of Ormond, he might have expected very 
high preferment in the church. In his treatise " De Statu Mortuor* 
um et Resurgentium,** he maintains the doctrine of the middle state, 
the millennium, and the limited duration of future punishments. 
Muratori, an Italian writer of great eminence, publibbed copious 
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his ability as a writer, was the most formidable of his anta- 
gonists ; and it is scarcely necessary to add that he com- 
pletely succeeded in demolishing the unstable foundation 
of a theory, which derived more aid from a poetical ima- 
gination than from philosophical research. '' I cannot but 
acknowledge," he remarks, " that there was never any 
book of philosojihy written with a more lofty and plausible 
stile than it is : the noble and elegant descriptions the au- 
thor gives the subject he treats of, shew that he has a great 
command of language. His rhetorical expressions may 
easily captivate any incautious reader, and make him 
swallow down for truth, what I am apt to think the author 
himself, from the sacred character he bears, designed only 
for a pliilosophical romance, seeing that an ordinary exam- 
ination thereof, according to the laws of mechanisnie, can- 
not but shew that he has acted the part of an orator much 
better than he has done that of a philosopher." Of the 
other theory, as a scientific performance, he speaks in more 
favourable terms. " Tho' I think it impossible to give a 
true and mechanical account of that great deluge of waters 
which once overflowed the face of the whole earth, it be- 
ing a work iiot to be performed without the extraordinary 
contrivance of the divine power ; yet I cannot but acknow- 
ledge that Mr Whiston, the ingenious author of this New 
Tlieory of the Earth, has made greater discoveries, and 
proceeded on more philosophical principles, than all the 
theorists before him have done. In his Theory there are 
some very strange coincidents, which make it indeed pro- 
bable that a comet, at the time of the deluge, passed by 
"the earth." Dr Halley had previously suggested the possi- 

animadversions upon it, under the subsequent title : " De Paradise 
Regiiique Caeleslis Gloria, non expecrata Corporum Resurrectione, 
Justis a Deo conlata : adversns Thomae Buriieti Britanni Librum 
de Statu Mortuorum." Veronae, 1738, ^to. Dr Burnet died on 
the 27ili of September 1715, at a very advanced age. 
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bilitj that the deluge might have been occasioned by " the 
shock of some transient body, such as a comet, or the like." 
Keill was however of opinion that a comet could never 
have produced the effects which Whiston has attributed to 
it ; " that the deluge was the immediate work of the di- 
vine power, and that no secondary causes, without the in- 
terposition of omnipotence^ could have brought such an 
effect to pass."^ 

The controversy between Dr Bentley and the Oxford 
confederation was now in fresh vigour ; nor did Keill ne- 
glect the present opportunity of testifying his zeal in their 
cause. Dr Wotton, the friend of this great critic, does not 
escape without a little castigation, for having represent- 
ed Des Cartes as applying geometry to physics. " This 
I think," says he, '* is a clearer demonstration than any in 
DesCartes's Principles of Philosophy, that Mr Wotton either 
nnderstands no geometry, or else that he never read Des 
Cartes's Principles ; for from the beginning to the end of 
them there is not one demonstration drawn from geometry, 
or indeed any demonstration at all ; except Mr "Wotton 
will say that every thing that is illustrated by a figure, is 
a demonstration, and then indeed he may produce enough 
of such demonstrations in his philosophical works. So far 
was Des Cartes from marrying physicks with geometry, 
that it was his great fault that he made no use at all of 
geometry in philosophy." Bentley is subjected to similar 
treatment. "I know Dr Bently, in his last lecture for 
the confutation of atheism, asserts that the axis had 
been perpendicular, yet, take the whole year about, we 

» Dr DesaguHere, in a Dissertation concerning the Figure of the 
Earth, mentions Keill's work with commendation, but points out 
one or two slight inaccuracies, for which it is easy to account. (Phi- 
losophical Transactions, vol. xxxiii. p. 239. ) Keill himself correct- 
ed a mistake which he had made, in asserting that the axis of Jupiter 
18 oblique to the plane of its orbit. (Examination of the Reflections, 
p. 80.) 
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should hare had thd same measure of heat we hav6 now.^ 
But I am not surpnsed to find an error of this nature a^ 
serted by one who, as it appears, is not tery well skilled in 
astronomy ; for, in the same lecture, he confidently saies 
that 'tis matter of fact and experience that the moon al- 
waies shews the same face to us, not oncfe wheeling about 
her own centre ; whereas 'tis evident to any on^ yihe 
thinks, that the moon shews the same face to us for this 
very reason, because she does turn once, in the time of her 
period, about her own centre. But it were to he wished 
that great criticks would confirte their labours to thenr 
lexicons, and not venture to guess in those parts of learn- 
ing which are capable of demonstration." After the reTo- 
lution of a century, it is not a little amusing and irtstmc- 
tive to mark the contempt with which Bentley, a name 
illustrious in the annals of learning, is treated by Keill and 
other members of the same university. His friond Alsop 
speaks with supreme disdain of a certain Richard Bentley, 
a man sufficiently diligent in turning over lexicons.* 

To the third edition of his Reflections "VVotton added & 
Defense, in which these passages of Keill are not overlook- 
ed. To the animadversions on himself he replies by stat- 
ing, that Des Cartes successfully applied geometry in his 
Dioptrics, and that he '' never said he did it in his Princi- 
ples." He then subjoins, '' So that when Mr Keill Ms 

* Bentley, in the subsequent editions, has thus improved the pas- 
sage : " Though the axis then had been perpendicular, yet take lh6 
whole year about, and ihe earth would have had the same meHSin*e of 
heat that it has now." (Eight Sermons preach'd at the Hon. Robert 
Boyle's Lecture, p. 279, sixth edit. Cumb. 1735, 8vo.) 

^ " Scio extitisse nonnullos qui acerrime eontenderent, has qtiae 
vulgo circumferuntur Aesopi Fabulas, ab Aesopo illo inbularum pbi^ 
losopho non fuisse conscriptas : quod nuperrime fecisse audio Rich- 
ardum quendam Bentleinro, virum in volvendis lexicis satis diligen- 
tern.'* (Fabularum Aesopicarum Delectus, pi-aef, Oxoniae, 1698, 
8vo.) 
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Upon me on the account of Des Cartes's Pnnciples, he 
shews himself to be but an indiffferent logician, by putting 
into his conclusion whslt he did not find in his premises : 
for I am sure he will not deny dioptrics to be a very noble 
part of philosophy." After vindicating his friend to the 
best of his ability, he thus proceeds : '' But it is something 
which deserves a severer name than I give to it, to insult 
H learned man for not knowing an astronomical discovery 
which Dr Wallis could never give a full assent to. And 
before I leave Mr Keill, I shall take the freedom to tell 
him that Dr Bentley may, Mr Keill himself being judge, 
be allowed to leave his lexicons, and venture to reason in 
those parts of learning which are capable of demonstra- 
tion; since there is scarce one single instance that Dr 
Bentley had urged before of the wisdom of God in forming 
of the world, and of human bodies, in his six last dis- 
courses, which Mr Keill's countryman Dr Cheyne has not 
urged in the same way, and drawn the same conclusions 
from them, that Dr Bentley had done so long before. Dr 
Cheyne's authority will pass with Mr Keill, because his 
book was approved by Dr Freind of Christchurch, and by 
two excellent mathematicians, my very worthy friends, 
Dr Arbuthnott and Mr Craig." ^ 

Dr Burnet and Mr Whiston both defended their theories, 
tod Keill returned a formal answer to both, in " An Ex- 
amination of the Reflections on the Theory of the Earth ; 
together with a Defence of the Remarks on Mr Whiston's 
New Theory." Oxford, 1699, 8vo. Here Bentley re- 
ceives another castigation. Whiston, in the preface to his 
Vindication,* takes occasion to mention him as his very 



^ Wotton*8 Reflections upon Ancient and Modem Learning, to 
which is now added a Defense thereof, p. 481. Lond. 1705, 8vo. 

» A Vindication of the New Theory of the Earth from the Ex- 
ceptions of Mr Keill and others : with an historical preface of the 
Occasions of the discoveries therein contained, and some corrections 
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learned fnend. " Since I have read this history of its 
birth," says Keill, " I am less surpriz*d at the mistakes I 
meet with in it ; since that very learned friend of his, up- 
on whose judgment he seems chiefly to rely (for I dare 
venture to say Mr Newton wont engage for the truth of al^ 
his theorems) has given the world reason enough to sus- 
pect him none of the shrewdest judges of that part of 
learning." And in another passage, he makes a similar 
allusion : **This is so strange and surprising a way of rea- 
soning, that I scarcely believe it could have come from Mr 
Whiston. It looks much more like the reasoning of his 
learned friend." Whiston did not yet abandon the defence 
of his own speculations, but Keill did not think it neces- 
sary to prolong the controvei*sy. 

By these publications he increased his reputation and 
advanced his interest. They not only evinced his attain- 
ments in science, but likewise his ability as a writer; and 
his zeal in making these repeated attacks on Bentley could 
not fail to recommend him to the dean of Christ Church. 
Dr Aldrich had suggested to Charles Boyle, afterwards 
earl of Orrery, the plan of publishing an edition of the 
Epistles ascribed to Phalaris. Bentley proved, in the most 
ample and satisfactory manner, that these Epistles are 
spurious ; and the errora of the Oxford edition he exposed 
with very little ceremony. His caustic animadversions 
were deeply resented by the members of this college ; and 
a combination was formed for the purpose of preparing a 
suitable answer. The most conspicuous of the associates 
were Francis Atterbury and George Smaliidge,^ afterwards 

and additions. Lend. 1698, 8vo. Tiie author, who does not add 
his name, has elsewhere made the following statement : '* Tho* that 
great geometrician Mr John Keill soon wrote somewhat against it 
twice, yet was it not till after such fair concessions as defeated, in 
great measure, his own pretended confutations." (Memoirs of Whis- 
ton, p. 44.) 

* Hoi berg, a famous Danish author, mentions Dr Smalridge as ' 
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elevated to the episcopal bench ; and they are said to have 
been assisted in their labours by Robert Freind, afterwards 
kead-master of Westminster school, his brother John 
Freind, Anthony Alsop, and William King, all of whom 
were students of Christ Church. They were encouraged 
by the dean, who however had the prudence to abstain from 
any actual participation ; and in the year 1698 they pub- 
lished " Dr Bentley*s Dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of iEsop, examined by the Hon- 
ourable Charles Boyle, Esq." It is sufficiently ascertained 
that Atterbury was the principal writer and the editor of 
this volume.* To that portion of it which relates to 
Phalaris, a most triumphant answer was returned in the 
course of the following year. The wits of Christ Church 
were overwhelmed with an immense mass of learning, and 
tliat so well digested, and animated with so much spirit, 
that it would be difficult to mention many critical works 
worthy of being compared with Bentley*s Dissertation. 
His learning was superior, immeasurably superior, to that 
of the Oxford combination ; nor did they find him inferior 

the only Englishman whom he had heard speaking Latin with 
tolerable propriety. " Haesitanter et impedite mihi ipse visus sum 
Latine loqui, Anglis vero prompte et facunde. Quippe negligitur 
ibi adeo istud exercitium, ut neminem praeter Doct. Smalrichium ea 
tempestate offenderem, tolerabiliter Latine loquentem, ne ipsum 
quidera bibliothecarium Hudsonium excipio, qui tamen inter illustres 
sui temporis philologos habitus est. Disputant quidem publice 
studios! Oxonienses, sed misere ac haesitanter adeo, ut ad visum 
ignotae et peregrinae faciei trepident, sudent, obmutescant, filumque 
prorsus abnimpant, ne ludibrio sint illis quos non tanquam auditorePi 
sed tanquam iniquos intuentur censores.** (Ludovici Holbergii Opus- 
cula quaedam Latina, p. 35. Lipsiae, 1737, 8vo.) HoIberg*s account 
of his own life is curious and characteristic. 

* Atterbury*s Epistolary Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 2L "In 
laying the design of the book, in writing about half of it, in reviewing 
a good part of the rest, in transcribing the whole, and attending the 
press, half a year of my life went away.** 
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in the use of (lieir own weapons of wit and sarcasm^ 
Bentley's wit is not without a certain tinge of rusticity, 
but it is nevertheless full of poignancy. He eveiywherc 
maintains an air of undaunted confidence, and he doubtless 
felt for his adversaries that contempt which he so strongly 
expressed. As he has incidentally discussed many differ- 
ent topics of classical erudition, his work is interesting and 
valuable even to those who may not deem the principal 
question of much importance. The extent of his learning, 
and the dexterity with which he applies it to every subject 
that presents itself, are not more conspicuous than the in- 
tuitive sagacity of his conjectural emendations. Of the 
style of this dissertation it is impossible to speak with equal 
commendation. A man of genius will commonly express 
himself with some degree of force or vivacity, nor is 
Bentley's composition deficient in either of those qualities ; 
but his diction exhibits a grotesque mixture of the pedantic 
and the familiar, if not the vulgar, and, upon the whole, 
must be considered as falling beneath the standard of good 
writing at that period. Of the authorized words of the 
language he makes an unscrupulous choice, and he is too 
apt to introduce words of his own fabrication ; but hw 
composition nevertheless possesses that charm which is 
always produced by the characteristic fervour of genius : 

Ta yap mpi irdvra fi^a^rai,^ 

KeilPs next publication was an edition of Euclid: 
" Euclidis Elementorum libri priores sex, item undecimus 
et duodecimus, ex versione Latina Frederici Commandini. 
Quibus accedunt Trigonometriae Planae et Spericae Ele- 
menta, item Tractatus de Natura et Aritbmetica Logarith* 
morum. In usum juventutis academicae." Oxoniae, 
1700, 8vo. This edition is highly commended by Montucla. 

» Moschi Idyll, i. v. 89. 
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' It was prinfecl at Oxford for the fifth time.^ The 
who was gradually rising in reputation, read a 
»f lectures on natural philosophy in the year 1 700. 
gin of this undertaking he has thus explained: 
therefore such is the state of the mechanical phi- 
, that there is no admittance to it hut hy the means 
letry, some of my friends have requested of me that 
I undertake to explain to the youth of this univer- 
easiest pnnciples, and such as only depend on the 
nciples of geometry ; which thing was also asked of 

the most obliging manner in the world, by the 
lan who substituted me in the publick schools for 
lertaking this work. And this was Sir Thomas 
ton, M. D. Sedleian professor of natural philosophy 
mivei-sity, and president of the College of Physicians 
:on ; a person adorned with learning of every kind." 
tures werc soon afterwards published under the 
" Introductio ad veram Physicam : seu, Lectiones 
e, habitae in Scliola Natnralis Philosophiae Aca- 
Osoniensis an. Dom. I7OO. Quibus accedunt The- 
im Hugenianorum de Vi Centrifuga et Motu Cir- 
)emonstrationes.'* Oxoniae, 1701, 8vo. This was 
d as a very able work, and accordingly experienced 
kvourable reception. It is dedicated to the earl of 
ke. The iiret edition includes only fourteen lectures, 
er two were added to the second, printed in 17045. 

edition was published at Cambridge in 1741. The 
as translated into English, apparently by the author 
, though this feet is not formally stated. "An In- 
on to Natural Philosophy : or, Philosophical Lec- 
ad in the University of Oxford, &c. The second 

ggemaiMj's View of the English Editions, Translations, and 
ons of the Ancient Greek and Latin Authors, p. 197* 
1797, 8vo. 
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edition." Loud. 1726, 8vo. "When the Newtonian 
philosophy began to be cultivated in France," we are in- 
formed, " this piece was in great esteem there, l)eing looked 
on as the best introduction to Sir Isaac's Principia, and a 
new edition in English was printed at London in 1 736, at 
the instance of Monsieur Maupertius, who was then in 
England ; and after our author's much admired demonstra- 
tions of Mr Huygens's theorems of centrifugal force, print- 
ed at the end of it, subjoined a new hypothesis of his own 
concerning the ring of the planet Saturn " ^ 

The term of his exhibition at Balliol College having ex- 
pired, he received an invitation from Dr Aldrich to fix his 
residence in Christ Church. His zeal in the common 
cause against Bentley was doubtless remembered to his 
advantage ; and, besides, it is well known that the dean 
was anxious to promote the study of mathematics in the 
university. For several years Keill continued to officiate 
for the professor of natural philosophy. About this period 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; and in 1708 
he contributed two different papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions. The first of these is " Epistola ad cl. virum 
Gulielmum Cockbum, Medicinae Doctorem : in qua Leges 
Attractionis aliaque Physices Principia traduntur." The 
other is " Epistola ad clarissimum virum Edmundum 
Halleium, Geometriae Professorem Saviliauuni, de Legihus 
Virium Centripetarum.*** From this period he was deep- 
ly involved in the controversy between the adherents of 
Newton and Leibnitz, respecting the priority of their claims 
to the invention of the method of fluxions and the calculus. 
The claims of the English philosopher having been disput- 
ed in the literary journal of Leipzig, the "Acta Eruditorum," 
Keill, in this second paper, not only asserted his priority of 

^ Biographia Britannica, vol. iv. p. 2803. 

' Philosophical Transactions, vol. zxvi. p. 97,174. 
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inyention, but even averred that Leibnitz, adopting liis specu- 
lations, had only changed the name and mode of notation. ^ 
In 1709 he was appointed treasurer to the exiles from 
the Palatinate, who were sent as settlers to New England ; 
and he is supposed to have returned to Britain in the 
course of the following year. The controversy respecting 
the invention of fluxions was soon afterwards revived. Oa 
the 4th of March I7II Leibnitz addressed to Dr Sloane, 
secretary of the Royal Society, a letter in which he sug- 
gested that he was entitled to a ])ublic apology from Keill, 
on account of his injurious imputation. He was, as he 
alleged, so far from appropriating Newton's method after 
having only changed the name and notation, that he was 
altogether unacquainted with both the name and method 
till they were divulged in the mathematical works of Dr 
Wallis. Keill wrote a long letter to the secretary, in con- 
firmation of the opinion which he had formerly stated. 
When this letter was transmitted to Leibnitz, he complain- 
ed of still greater injustice, and, in the true spirit of Ger- 
man administration, hinted at the expediency of enjoining 
silence to his adversary, whom he treated as an upstart 
unworthy of any direct notice from himself.® " Keill," 
says Mr Playfair, ** who, with more zeal than judgment, 
undertook the defence of Newton's claims, instead of en- 
deavouring to establish the priority of his discoveries by an 
appeal to facts and to dates that could be accurately ascer- 
tained (in which he would have been completely successful) 
undertook to prove that the communications of Newton to 

* ** Haec omnia seqiiuntur ex celebratissimanunc dierum fluxionum 
arithmetica, quam sine dubio primus invenit Dominns Newtonus, ut 
cuilibet ejus epistolas a Wallisio editas legenti, facile constabit : eadem 
tamen arithmetica postea, mutatis nomine et notationis modoy a O. 
Leibnitio in Actis Eruditorum edita est.'* (Vol. xxvi. p. 185.) 

^ Collins, Commercium Epistolicum, p. 2;59 edit. 1722. Leib* 
nitii et J. Bemoullii Commercium Philusophicum et Mathematicum, 
tom. ii. p. 313. Lausannae & Genevae, 1745, 2 torn. 4to. 
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Leibnitz were sufficient to pat the latter in possession of 
the principles of the new analysis, after which he had onlj 
to substitute the notion of differentials for that of fluxions. 
In support of a charge which it would have required the 
clearest and most irresistible evidence to justify, he had 
however nothing to offer but equivocal facts and overstrain- 
ed arguments, such as could only convince those who were 
already disposed to believe. They were accordingly re- 
ceived as sound reasoning in England, rejected as absurd 
in Oermany, and read with no eflect by the mathemati- 
cians of France and Italy." ^ According to the opinion of 
Dr Ilutton, " Keill behaved himself with great firmness 
and spirit."** The Royal Society appointed a committee 
for the purpose of investigating the history of this inven- 
tion. On the 24th of April 1712 the committee presented 
a report, which contains the following among other state- 
ments : " For which reasons, we reckon Mr Newton the 
first inventor ; and are of opinion that Mr Keill, in assert- 
ing the same, has been no ways injurious to Mr Leibnitz." 
This report, and a digest of the documents on which it 
was founded, were published in 1712.' Leibnitz, as ap- 
pears from various passages of his correspondence, was in- 
clined to publish an answer; but he contented himself with 
circulating, in 1713, a single sheet containing the judgment 
of a mathematician on the invention of the new analysis. 
This paper, it is sufficiently ascertained, was written by 
John Bernoulli ;^ who arrives at the conclusion, that there 

' Playfair*8 Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science, p. 521. See likewise Montucla, Histoire des 
Mathematiquea, tom. iii. p. 103. 

3 Hut ton's Philosophical and Mathematical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 
700. 

' Commercium Epistolicum D. Jobannis Collins, et aliorum, de 
Analysi promota, jussu Societatis Regiae in lucem editum. Lend. 
1712, 4to. Lond. 1722, 8vo. 

^ Leibnitii et fiernoullii Commercium, tom. ii. p. 330, 358. 
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eason for believing the fluxionarj to liare been in- 
. before the differential calculus, 
the death of Dr Gregory, the friends of Keill had 
an effort to obtain for him the professorship of 
oray, but it was then bestowed upon John Caswell, 
of Hart HalU A rumour Was afterwards circulated 
lere was some intention of offering him a chair in 
iversity of Leyden.^ Caswell only survived till the 
712, and Keill then became Savilian professor of 
omy. Queen Anne conferred upon him the office of 
•er; an office >thich another Savilian professor, Dr 
1, had exercised with such singular dexterity that he 
ecifered a paper written in Swedish, without under- 

Arbuthnot writes thus to Dr Charlett : " We are using our 

for John Keill, but have great difficulties to manage some 
" (Letters written by eminent Persons, vol. i. p. 180.) 
> subject Flamsteed speaks in his usual style : *' Mr Keil) 
for it. Mr Halley did all he could to serve him, that he 
larry his daughter ; but his vile character caused some sober 

concerned to urge Mr Caswell to accept it ; who resigned 
nity beadle's place, worth more than £200 per annum, for 
mh about £]20 " (Baily's Account of Flamsteed, p. 270.) 
equent letter, dated on the 5th of July 1712, contains this 

: " Modest Mr Caswell is dead : Mr Keil gives out that he 
place, at quam dissimilis homo I It was reported some time 
lat if he attained this preferment, he should marry Raymer*8 
T. Raymer [that is, Halley] and he are both of the same 
es ; and 'tis pity two houses should be troubled with them. 
J archbishop of Canterbury's secretjuy was here last night, 
U'es me the professorship is not disposed of; so that I hope 
ill on one Mr Whitesides, who is a very modest good man." 
.) One hundred and twenty pounds at that period may be 
d equifiilent to five hundred at present. The professor of 
ny has a house adjoining the Observatory, 
•noulli, under the date of April 26, 1710, makes the follow- 
sion to a professoiiihip at Leyden : '* Rumor quidem erat 
I ex Anglia illuc vocatum iri, quotl vix credo.'* (^Leibnitii 
oullii Commercium, turn. ii. p. "iZ'^.) 
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standing a word of that language. Keill retained tUs of- 
fice till the year I7I6. On the 9th of July 1713, at the 
public act, he was created M. D. During the same year 
he became a member of the council of the Royal Society. 
In the year 1717 "he intermarried with a person who 
recommended herself to his choice merely by her personal 
accomplishments." We are further informed that "our 
author, when weary with his studies, had usually sought 
refreshment in the society of the fair sex." The character 
of this refreshing society may partly be conjectured from 
an extraordinary Sapphic ode, which his friend Alsop ad- 
dressed to him on his marriage. The nature of his original 
connexion with this lady we learn from the first stanza-: 

Keile, ni mendax mihi falsa mittit 
Freiiidus, ex moecho fieri maritus 
Cogens, partesque agit usitatas 

Pellicis uxor. * 

Any doubt that might be entertained as to the strict inter- 
pretation of these expressions, seems to be sufficiently re- 
moved by a subsequent passage : 

Crede mi, quoquo venias locoruniy 
Gratior posthae erii hospes, ex quo 

» Antonii Alsopi, Aedis Christi dim Alumni, Odarum libri duo, 
p 33. Lend 1 752, 4to. An account of the author may be found 
in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of the eighteenth Century, vol. ii. 
p. S33. In 1717 a lady of Oxford, named Elizabeth Astrey, ob- 
tained a verdict against him for £2000, for breach of a marriage-con- 
tract ; and as he did not find it convenient to pay so large a sum, he 
was under the necessity of absenting himself from the kingdom for 
about two years. To this lady he alUides, with sufficient levity, in 
his ode to Keill ; and, in the event of his worthy friend requiring a 
second wife, he ofiers to make some addition to her portion. 

Hanc cape, et nostro ex loculo repente 
Aera bis centum accipies, et ultra ; 
Sed pari nullum, nisi te, procorum 

Dote beabo. 
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Nata fors m«itri dominaeqiie serva 

Casta redibit. 

Of this imputation onliei^haracter, a further confirmation 
is to he found in the following statement. " His hrother 
Dt James Keill, upon the first hearing of this niatch, was 
greatly disgusted ; but soon after this change in her condi- 
tion, his spouse being carried by her husband to make a 
▼isit to his brother, who then lay ill at Northampton, she 
behaved to him oh this occasion with «o much prudence 
and assiduity to please^ as in a few months softened him 
into a perfect reconciliation ; and at his deaths which hap- 
pened in a little time, he left the new- married couple in 
possession of a considerable fortune."^ 

In the mean time the professor did not neglect the 
duties of his chair. Six years after his appointment, he 
published '* Introductio a veram Astronomiam : seu, Lec- 
tiones Astronomicae, habitae in Schola Astronomica Aca- 
demiae Oxoniensis." Oxoniae, 17^8, 8vo. This work 
was very favourably received, and passed through several 
editions. Along with his Physics, it was reprinted in 
Holland, in a quarto volume. He translated it into 
English, under the title of '^ An Introduction to the true 
Astronomy 2 or. Astronomical Lectures, read in the Astro- 
nomical School of the University of Oxford." Lond. 1721, 
8to. It was translated at the request of the duchess, and 
was dedicated to the duke of Chandos, to whom he had 
likewise inscribed the l^atin original. A third edition ap- 
peared in 1739. This treatise on astronomy, whether in 
Latin or English, long continued to be regarded as a stan- 
dard work. 

Dr Keill's principal works have now been enumerated ; 
but beside these he wrote several others, which deserve a 
more cursory notice. In the year 1713 he had communi- 

^ 6iograj)hia Britanniea, vol. iv. p. 2806. 
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cated to the Royal Society two different papers, wliicli 
were speedily printed. One of these is entitled " Proble- 
matis Kepleriani, de inyenieiKio vero Motu Planetaram, 
Areas Tempori proportionates in Orhibus Ellipticis circa 
Focorura alteinim describentium, Solutio Newtoniana de- 
monstrata, et exemplis illustrata." The other is entitled 
" Observationes in ea quae edidit celeberrimus geometra 
Johannes Bernoulli in Commentariis Physico-Mathematicis 
Parisiensibus anno 1710, de inverso Problemate Yiriam 
Centripetanim : et ejusdem Problematis Solutio noYa." 
In 1714 he contributed '' Theoremata quaedam infinitam 
Materiae Divisibilitatem i^ctahtia, quae ejusdem Rarita* 
tern et tcnuem Compositionem demonstranti quorum ope 
plurimae in Physica tolluntur Difficultatest"^ About the 
same period he likewise wrote a " Reponse aux Auteurs 
des Remarques sur le Different entre M. de Leibnitz et 
M. Newton, publi^es dans le Journal Litteraire de la Hayc 
de Novembre et Decembre 1713. ' This paper was insert- 
ed in the " Journal Litteraire," torn, iv., and some copies 
were circulated in a separate form. For several years, the 
controvei'sv was not brought to a termination. In the 
" Acta Eruditorum" appeared various articles dispai'agiog 
to Keill, and not too favourable to Newton. These attacks 
at length occasioned the publication of a tract bearing the 
title of " Johannis Keill, M. D. R. S. S. in Academia 
Oxoniensi Astronomiae Professoris, Epistola ad vinim cla- 
rissimum Johannem Bernoulli, in Academia Basiliensi 
Mathematum Professorera ; in qua Dominum Newtonum 
et seipsum defendit contra Criminationes a Crusio quodam 
objectas, et in Actis Lipsiensibus publicatas : ubi etiam 
quaeritur de nova calumniandi methodo ab authoribus 
Actorum Lipsiensium inventa et usurpata, qua in indici- 
bus suis probra et convitia in alios fundunt." Lond. 17^^ 

* Philosophical Transactions, vol. xxviii. p. 1, vol. xxix. p. 82, 
91. 
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4to. In the title he exhibited the Scotish thistle, together 
~ Trith the motto, " Nemo me impune lacessit/' 

This tract and the English translation of his Astronomy 
were the last works which he lived to publish. ** Though 
his constitution was of the robust kind, jet it was somewhat 
ieayj, and from the time of changing his condition, but 
etpedallj after the increase of his fortune, he indulged in 
a fuller diet^ and used less exercise than he had done be- 
tffre." During the summer of 1721 > he was seized with a 
Tiolent fever, which terminated his mortal career on the 
first of September, before he had completed the fiftieth 
year of his age. His remains were deposited in St Mary's 
diurch, where a monument, with an inscription, was erect- 
ed to his memory. His immediate successor in the pro- 
fessorship was Dr Bradley, who was likewise a man of 
eminence. It is not unworthy of remark that another Scot- 
iA professor afterwards filled the same chair. ^ Dr Keill 
kA; an only son, who is described as '^ a linen-draper of 
good repute near the Mansion-house in London." 

James Keill, M. D., a younger brother of the Savilian 
professor, was bom on the 27th of March 1673. Having 
received the earUer part of his education at Edinburgh, 
he afterwards studied at Leyden and other foreign univer-- 
sities. The study of anatomy, as well as the practice of 
dissection, he pursued at Paris under Duvemey. Return- 
ing to Britain, he with much applause read lectures on 
anatomy in both the English universities, to which his 
brother's connexion with Oxford might perhaps smooth 
his way. In 1698 he published an English translation of 
Lemery's Chemistry, and likewise a small but able and 
comprehensive work entitled " The Anatomy of the Hu- 

' Abram Robertson, D. D. of Christ Church, the author or editor 
of various works of science. The work which first recommended 
him to public notice is entitled ** Sectionum Coiiicarum libri septem. 
Accedit Tractatus de Sectionibus Conicis, et de Scriptoribus qui 
earum Doctrinam tradiderunt.*' Oxoaii, 1792, 4to. 
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man Body ahridg'd." This work reached the tenth edition 
in 1738, and long continued to be a very popular introduc- 
tion to the study. It was translated into the Dutch lan- 
guage. In the year 1703 he established himself as a phy- 
sician at Northampton, where he continued to practise with 
high reputation. In 1705 he was created M. D. at Cam- 
bridge. ^ He had previously taken the same degree at 
King's College, Aberdeen.^ During the following year 
he published in the Philosophical Transactions a curions 
account of the death and dissection of John Bayles of 
Nortliampton, who was reputed to have lived to the age of 
one hundred and thirty. This remarkable person, who 
was by trade a button maker, died on the 4th of April 
I7O6, after having seen three centuries, and seven leigM. 
Dr Keill, like his brother, had devoted much attention to 
the study of mathematics, and he belonged to the mathe- 
matical school of physic. He is classed with BorelU, Bel- 
lini, Pitcaime, and the other conspicuous adherents of that 
school.^ His "Essays on several Parts of the Animal 
Oeconomy," originally printed under a different title in 
the year 1 708, attracted very considerable attention both at 
home and abroad. On the essay relating to muscular mo- 
tion, some animadversions were published by Michelotti, 
another mathematical physician.* To another essay, con- 

^ Cantabrigienses Oraduati, p. 342. Cantab. 1800, ito. 

* Kerri Donaides, p. 22. 

* Michelotti de Separatione Fluidorum in Corpore Animali Dis- 
sertatio physico-mechanico-medioa, p. 5. Venetiis, 1731, ito. 
Haller describes Keill as ** iatro-mathematicus, Pitcarnii adseda, qoi 
longe ipso Borello accuratius caleulis potissimum logarithmicis ad 
computandas vires corporis humani, vasorum divisiones, et alia phy- 
siological usiis est." (Bibliotheca Anatomica, torn. i. p. 796.) 

* Jo. Bernoullii de Motu Musculorum, de Effervescentia et Fer- 
mentatione, Dissertationes physico-mechanicae. Editio secunda, 
priori emendation Accedunt Petri Antonii Michelotti Tridentini 
Animadversiones X. ad ea quae cl. vir Jacobus Keill, M. D. protulit 
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eming tlie force of the heart in impelling the blood through 
be bod J, Dr Jurin stated some objections in a letter ad- 
ressed to Dr Mead. The author defended himself in a 
stter to the same individual, and Jurin addressed to him 
third letter on the same subject. All the three were 
rritten in Latin, and inserted in the Philosophical Trans- 
ctions ; but they were translated into English, and added 
> a fourth edition of the Essays.^ Keill's letter was dat- 
1 twenty- three days before his death, when he had for 
>ine time been afflicted with a most painful disease, a 
Emcer in the roof of his mouth. The excruciating tor- 
[ires of this disease he endured with remarkable firmness 
f mind. In order to procure some relief of his sufferings, 
\e ^th his own hand repeatedly applied the cautery to 
hat very sensitive part ; but for so dreadful a malady 
here was no relief or alleviation, and he expired on the 
I6th of June 1719, in the forty- seventh year of his age. 
He was interred in St Giles's church at Northampton, near 
the communion table ; and a mural monument of elegant 
marble was erected by his brother, who added a long in- 
scription in the Latin language.^ 

jD Tentamine V. quod est de Motu Musculari. Venetiis, 1721, 
4u>. 

' Essays on several Parts of the Animal Oeconomy. By James 
Keill, M. D. The fourth edition : to which is added a Disserta- 
tion concerning the Force of the Heart, by James Jurin, M. D. 
P. R. S., with Dr Keill's Answer, and Dr Jurin*s Reply. Also 
Medicina Statica Britannica, or Statical Observations, made in 
England, by James Keill, M. D. explained and compared with the 
Aphorisms of Sanctorius, by John Quincy, M. D. Lond. 1738, 
8vo. Keill had published a Latin translation of his Essays, under 
the title of '* Tentamina medico-physica, ad quasdam Quaestionee, 
quae Oeconomiam Animalem spectant, accommodata ; quibus ac- 
oessit Medicina Statica Britannica.'* Lond. 1718, 8vo. 

' Biographia Britannica, rol. iv. p. 2809. General Biographical 
Dictionary, vol. six. p. 285. Martin's Biographia Philosophica, p. 
460. 
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Jamrs Moob, an eminctnt Grecian, was born at Qlasgop 
on the 22d of June 1712, being the son of James Moot 
and of his wife Margaret Park. His intber, a teacher <tf 
mathematics in that city, is commemorated as a lover of 
learning: when he did not think himself rich enough to 
purchase a copy of Newton's Principia, then sold at ahi|^ 
price, he transcribed the entire book with his own handi 
He died before his son attained the age of manhood. He 
also left a widow and two daughters. One of these, named 
Elizabeth, became the wife of Robeit Foulis, printer to 
the univei-sity, by whom she had five daughters ; but the 
other, whose name was Jane, died unmanned, after she 
had for some time continued to live with her bTX>ther. Dr 
Moor traced his descent from the family which produced 
Elizabeth Moor, the consort of RoBert the Second, and he 
was duly provided with a genealogical table of his ancet- 
try, but whether it was constnicted by himself, vre are not 
distinctly informed. It may however have been fullyaseor- 
rect as the genealogies of several more illustrious famitteii 
which occasionally exhibit a tree with some very firail and 
suspicious branches. He was small in stature, and die 
measles deprived him of the sight of one eye. Prom an 
early age, he discovered an eager thirst of knowledge ; and 
his acquaintance with Andrew Stalker the boojkseller, who 
allowed him the privilege of reading in his shop, seeiVS tp 
have had its eSect in increasing this love of books. 
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In the month of November 1725 he became a student in 
the universitj. The Greek professor of that period was 
Alexander Dunlop, who was regarded as a zealous and 
successful teacher. According to a contemporary record^ 
''his thorough knowledge and fine taste in that language, 
^th his masterlj and engaging method of teaching it, 
mised the- stud j tiiereof^ which had been long neglected^ 
vkito general esteem and reputation." According to an- 
-other^ and apparently a better authority, Dr Hutcheson, 
•who 'became a professor of philosophy in 17^9, "had re- 
-■MBkable success in reyinng the study of ancient litera- 
tore, particularly the Ghreek^ which had been much neglect- 
ed before his time : he spread such an ardour for know- 
ledge^ and such a spirit of enquiry erery where around 
him, that the conrersation of the students at their social 
walks and Visits turned with great keenness upon subjects 
'dPle^mnng and taste, fdid contributed greatly to animate 
ahd carry them forward in the moist valuable pursuits."^ 
Dunlop published a Greek gmmmar, which at one time 
was extensively used in this part of the kingdom. The 
i-pvofessor of mathematics was Dr Simson, a man eminently 
distinguiBhed in his own department of science.^ Moor 

' iieediin&n*B Life of'Huteheson (p^-xxvii.) prefixed to his Sys- 
'tem of Moral Philosophy. Glasgow, 1755, 2 vols. 4to< The in- 
flnehce of Hutdieson's lectures and writings it very clearly stated by 
Deaina, '* Diseono sopra le Vieeude della Letteratura,** p. 224. 

* Dr Simson segarded him as one of the most promising of his 

-fipils, and has repeatedly mentioned him in his writings. In a let- 

.^ter'addressed to Earl Stanhope: on the 22d March 1751, having 

'iWHitioned the subject of applying the method of the ancients to 

•modem inventions, he proceeds to remark, " My scholars, Mr 

"Moor,' Mr Williamaon,- and particularly Mr Stewart of Edinburgh, 

nay Ihope be^able to do something- this way; and I shall not fail 

' td recommend it to tfaemy and 4]irect them> as far as I can." (Trairs 

lAft (ft Simson, p. 112.) In the preface to- one of his publications, 

'he'S]^eaks of 'Moor ib these terms: <<Qiiae sequuntur Ghraeca ex 

prae&tione Pappi Alexandrini ad lib. 7 Collect; Mathem. quam 

VOL* II. O 
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imbibed the same ardent lore of the ancient geometry, 
and attained to no mean proficiency in this and other 
kindred studies. To the study of natural philosophy he 
applied himself with an equal degree of relish ; and, as a 
proof of his successful exertions, it has been stated that 
the professor^ Dr Dick, '* after demonstating a proposition 
once to the students, used to make him go over it the se- 
cond time, instead of doing it himself." On taking the 
degree of A. M., his early proficiency in science was ho- 
nourably marked by the testimonial of his having made, 
not, according to the usual terms, " progressus hand sper- 
nendos/' but " progressus egregios." About this period 
he betook himself so eagerly to the study of mathematics, 
that he left himself no leisure for classical pursuits ; and 

ApoUonii duobus de Sectione Rationis libris praefixit clariss. Hal- 
leius, cum duobus MSS. in Bibliotheca Regia Parisiensi accante 
contulit Dominus Jacobus Moor, turn in Mathesi, turn in literb 
Graecis, quas in hac academia profitetur, multum et feliciter versa- 
tus." (Apollonii Pergaei Locorum Planorum libri ii. restitud a 
Roberto Simson, M. D. Matheseos in Academia Giasguensi Pro- 
fessore. Glasguae, 1749, 4to.) In the notes to his English edition 
of Euclid, the subsequent passage occurs : ** The learned Mr Moor, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, observed to me 
that it plainly appears from Archimedes Epistle to Dositheus, pre- 
fixed to his books of the Spbaere and Cylinder, which epistle he has 
restored from ancient manuscripts, that Eudoxus was the author of 
the chief propositions in this book,** namely, the twelfth. (Elements 
of Euclid, p. 425. Glasgow, 1756, 4to.) Williamson, who is men- 
tioned in one of these extracts, became chaplain to the British Vic- 
tory at Lisbon, where he died at an early period of life. Dr Stewart, 
professor of mathematics at Edinburgh, was the father of Dugald 
Stewart. " The two greatest mathematicians,** says Dr Smith, 
*' that I ever had the honour to be known to, and I believe the two 
greatest that have lived in my time, Dr Robert Simson of Glasgow, 
and Dr Matthew Stewart of Edinburgh, never seemed to feel even 
the slightest uneasiness from the neglect with which the ignorance 
of the public received some of their most valuable works. " (Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, p. 213.) 
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'when lie resumed the study of the Greek language, he 
found his knowledge of it so much impaired as to require 
a laborious renewal. From his own experience he was 
accustomed to deduce a practical advice, which well de- 
serres to be inculcated ; namely, that those who, being 
diiefly occupied with other pursuits, still wish to retain 
their classical learning, ought to devote a portion, however 
small, of every day to classical reading. 

After completing his academical course, he kept a school 
in Glasgow, and, among other branches, taught nivigation. 
When in school, and not actually employed in teaching, 
we are informed that he was accustomed to read the clas- 
sics ; and from this circumstance we may reasonably infer 
that the 'scholars were not numerous, or that they did not 
sufEciently occupy the master's attention. It however ap- 
pears that he speedily relinquished this avocation for that 
of a private tutor : he was successively connected with the 
,fiunilies of the earl of Ealmamock and the earl of Selkirk, ^ 
, and he accompanied his pupils to the continent. Of this 
early portion of his history, some notices have been pre- 
served by his son. " While with the earl of Kilmarnock* 
he had already made a collection of books which he valued 
much. It happened, while the earl was from home, that 
the family-seat was burned. On being informed of it, he 
said he was chiefly sorry on account of the grief that Mr 
Moor would feel from the loss of his books. The earl's 
son was a good scholar ; which Mr Moor observing, en- 

1 Dunbar Hamilton, the son of Basil Hamilton of Baldoon, suc- 
ceeded to the Selkirk peerage in the year 1744, on the death of John 
earl of Selkirk and Rutherglen, when he resumed the family name of 
Douglas. ** His lordship's studious disposition induced him to re- 
main several years at the university of Glasgow, where he cultivated 
the friendship of the celebrated Dr Hutcheson, of whose philosophi- 
cal opinions he retained through life a warm admiration." (Wood's 
Peerage of Scotland, vol. ii. p.^489.) He was bom in 1722, and 
died in 1799. 
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tered him priyately in the Greek without acquainting ft 
father^ who for some time knew nothing of his ton's wir 
acquisition ; until one daj that, hj his tutor's denire, W 
read before him an ode of Anacreon, to the great fsaifSili 
and joy of the earL While in these noblemen's femiffiii' 
he used to study much^ and that chiefly at night, lEdlbr'ltf 
others were gone to hed, sitting up late, and keeping Uiii* 
self from being drowsy by drinking strong tea. But Ij 
this he hurt his health greatly, and had at times wme lfr> 
vere fevers. He was diligent and attentive to his piipBl> 
During the summer, when in the country with one of thfa 
at Lochlomond, on going out to walk^ he would after'a 
while make him sit down, and taking a classic out of Un 
pocket, make him read to him." 

As an indication of the opinion entertained of his taltiili 
and address, it may be mentioned, that in the year IJH^ 
when the earl of Elilmamock was attainted of high trea- 
son, Moor, who was rery far j&om participating in hispA- 
tical opinions, was despatched to London for the porpoiie 
of lending his aid in those solicitations of mercy ivh^ 
were ineffectually addressed to the ministers of the crown. 
The unfortunate nobleman was beheaded On TowerhiU, and 
his hereditary honours were forfeited ; but his eldest' son) 
a man distinguished by the amiableness of his character, 
as well as the elegance of his person and manners, succeed- 
ed to the title and estate of his maternal grandiktherihe 
earl of Enroll. '' His stature," says Dr Beattie, " wail ai 
feet four inches, and his proportions most exact His 
countenance and deportment exhibited such a mixture of 
the sublime and the graceful, as I hare nerer seen united 
in any other man."^ 

Moor's first preferment was that of librarian to the uni- 
versity. At that period the office was only tenable for 
four years, and the nomination alternately bdonged to the 

' Forfoes's Life of Beattie, vol. ii. p. 351. 
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tj^Y&nitj and the town-council. On the 11th of Novem- 
|^..1742 he was appointed by the university ; and in the 
€|faing month of May he received from the council a si- 
mSar appointment, which was to take effect at the expira- 
tm of his first period of four years. The earliest work in 
mich.he is known to have had any participation, appeared 
under the following title : *' The Meditations of the Empe- 
i|^ Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, newly translated from the 
Qi<^ek ; with notes, and an account of his life." Glasg. 
I!i43, 12mo. A second edition was printed in 17^3, and 
%.tbird in 1764, each consisting of two volumes. One of 
i^ eiMrly projects of Dr Robertson was a version of the 
9ff^, author ; but finding himself thus anticipated, he did 
i|ot perast in his design.^ The first two books were frans-* 
lijtg4 by D^^ Moor, and. the other ten by Dr Hutcheson, 
q|jt tke Tirork. was published without their names.' ' Gata- 
l^, ong.of the most learned of modem critics, had illus- 
<j^|ted the original text, with great depth of erudition. 
^fThe golden Bdce of Marcus Aurelius ^mperour and 
^f^uent Oratour," was ''translated out of Frenche into 

* St€wart*8 Life of Robertson, p. 8. 

'*, After an interval of two years, this translation was followed by 
^, e^tion of the original work. " Marci Antonini Imperatoris 
«qriini quae ad seipsum libri xii. post Gatakerum ceterosque recog- 

E' ; et notis illustrati, a doctissimo viro R. I. Oxoniensi.** Glas- 
Cf 1744, 8vo. It is inscribed, in the name of R. Foulis, to Dun- 
ttr Hamilton, " ob praeclarum ejus studium, in literis antiquis, in 
^liik>sophia, et in omnibus bonis artibus, sive ad vitam et mores, sive 
W^ rempublicam spectent, excolendis.'* The edition was probably 
Miperintended by Dr Moor. The notes are reprinted from the Ox- 
ford edition of 1704. At the end of the translation of Antoninus, 
the following advertisement occurs : <* The Printer gives this public 
notice, that the Translation of Antoninus will be followed by an- 
other, of the Dissertations of Epictetus preserved by Arrian, and 
not yet in English. A considerable part of it is already finished ; 
and the whole will ere long be published." I am not aware th^t 
this version ever made its appearance. 
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Englishe by John Bourchier, Knighte, Lord Bamers," and 
in this form passed through several editions. It was trans- 
lated from the Greek by Meric Casaubon^ the learned 8<m 
of a more learned father. It was afiterwards translated, in 
a style singularly quaint and ludicrous, by Jeremy Collier. 
A new version was published in 1 747 by James Thomson, 
and another in 1792 by Richard Graves. 

Professor Dunlop, who had filled the Greek chair for 
upwards of forty years, was at length induced to resign it; 
and on the 27th of June 1746 Moor was unanimously 
elected to the office which he had vacated. He was in- 
ducted on the 9th of July, when, as a probationary exer- 
cise^ he read a critical disquisition on the tenth chapter of 
Longinus. Dunlop^ as emeritus professor^ retained his 
house and salary ; and he moreover received from his snog^ 
cessor the sum of six hundred pounds, which was advan- 
ced by the carl of Selkirk.^ Such a transaction suited the 
commercial spirit of the place, nor is this supposed to have 
been the most recent bargain of a similar denomination. 
Dunlop did not survive beyond the ensuing month of April; 
and in the course of the same year, 1747^ the new profes- 
sor resigned his office of librarian. 

The summer of 1748 he spent in France, but not for the 
purpose of mere relaxation. He still continued to blend 
the study of classical literature with the study of the ma- 
thematical sciences ; and at this period he was occupied 
with preparations for ah edition of the Greek text of Pap- 
pus^ whose Mathematical Collections, as Dr Trail has stat- 

* This statement rests on the authority of some manuscript no- 
tices of Dr Moor, written by his son, the late Mr James Moor, 
master of Irvine school. They were procured by the kindness of an 
amiable and accomplished man, who has likewise quitted this transit 
tory scene, Lockhart Muirhead, LL. D. Professor of Natural History, 
and Principal Librarian of the University of Glasgow. Dr Muir- 
head supplied most of the notices relative to Moor's academical his- 
tory. 
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ed, are " the chief repository of information respecting the 
geometry of the ancients, and especially respecting their 
analysis, which has been the subject of much discussion 
among the modems. This most interesting work contains 
some carious mathematical history of former times, but is 
more particidarly valuable by the account, contained in the 
preface to the seventh book, of the treatises of the analyti- 
cal geometry of the ancients, which together obtained the 
Bame of r6nos dvciKvofjL€Pos» In this preface there is, first, a 
general exposition of the analysis employed by the an- 
cients, both in the solution of problems and in the demon- 
stration of theorems ; then follows a particular description 
of the nature and contents of a certain number of these 
treatises, which y^e may presume were considered by Pap- 
pas as the most important ; and an enumeration of the 
whole is added, consisting of thirty- three books. The 
seventh book of Pappus itself consists of a number of 
lemmata, or subsidiary propositions, not contained in 
Euclid, but assumed or employed in the several treatises 
which are so fully described in the preface."^ In his re- 
searches at Paris, Moor appears to have received some as- 
sistance from Capperonnier, the royal professor of Greek.' 

' Trail's Account of the Life and Writings of Robert Simson, 
Bi. O. late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow, 
p. IJ. Bath, 1812, 4to. In his appendix, Dr Trail has given a 
detailed account of the Mathematical Collections of Pappus. 

* Capperonnier, in a letter addressed to Professor Stocber of 
Strasburg, and dated at Paris on the 8th of November 1 748, speaks 
of Moor in very favourable terms. " Nous avons vti ces jours 
demiers k Paris un professeur en langue Grecque de Glasgow en 
Ecosse, qui travaille sur les math^maticiens Grecs, et, entre autres, 
qui prepare une Edition du Pappus d'Alexandrie, auteur, comme 
vous 89av^, qui n'a jamais 4t4 imprime. H lui manque le septi^me 
livre, qui fait seul un grand tiers de Vouvrage. Je me suis charg^ k 
sa consideration de le lui copier, et je vous assure que cela me 
donne bien de la peine. Ce professeur 8*appelle M. Moor : il est 
tr^ instruit, et me paroit un fort honnete et fort galant bomme." 




Ikb nmdataidag; Borkit im^raUhle tkat hk atteiitm 

was <tiT€fte<l tf lus i»iliiipilMa m tte AMve mngaiiceBl 

pr<oiectora€OBpk*e ad tplndid e£lion of die w«^s<^ 

Pbto. Suck a pnyec* WW fint catertaiMd bj tiie irai^w. 

litT prmton about tke jfar 1746. la 1751 RobtttFod* 

repaired to tbe eondiie^ faaatiLed wkk letters of leoom. 

inundation from Moor to flipfirnMiti and Saltier wh» 

both belonged to tbe entabfabaient of ^e Rojal LflMairat 

Paris. He first {miceeded to HoDaad, where he endea* 

Tooied to secore the amstanee of Hemsteriiiisiiis and Al- 

berti;^ and before his'retam luHne, he had seen man? 

manuscripts of Plato, or had aaeertuned idieie thej weie^ 

to be found, and had devised meaas £ar ohlaimi^ oe^feUioas 

of those presenred in the Royal llbmj and in the Yaticas* 

Of the proposals issued for this edition, I sobjoiD a wpj, 

which cannot fail to excite some degree of interest in the 

classical reader. It does not appear to have been wiittea 

by Moor. 

" Glasgow, January 7> 1751. — Boberf and Andrew 
Foulis, Printers to the UniTwrsity, propose to pint by 
subscription the Works of Plato, on a new Type, the 

(Classical Journal, vol. v. p. 392.) From M. de Mairan, of tbe 
Academy of Sciences, be purchased a beautiful folio. MS. of P^ipua, 
containing the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth books. Aoooid- 
ing to the statement of its former possessor, it hadonce bekmged to 
Bnllialdus ; aad in Dr Simson*s papers it is repeatedly described as 
Coder BuUiatdi, (Trail's Lifeof Simson, p. 177.) It is now dt: 
posited in tbe Adyocates Library ; but of GapperoDBier^ transcript 
q{ the seventb book no trace is to be foundi 

» <*£denburgen8ibus novam editionem molientibiis ante viginti 
annos, eumque rogantibus ut operam ipsis suam addieeret, ita 
responderat, ut se ab eorum instituto 'noa. alicnum oatenderet" 
(Wyttenbachii Vita Ruhnkenii : Opuscula, torn. i. p. 69a Lugd. 
Bat. 1821, 2 torn. 8vo.) For Edenburgensibus^ we must i^wreirtly 
fead Glatguentibus^ 
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largest of the Louvre sizes, jost now cut by Alexander 
"Wilson, M. A. Type-founder to the University : in quarto 
and in folio. I. In IX. volumes in quarto, of which the 
Qveek in 6 volumes, and the Latin translation, with the 
BOteS) in 3 : the price to subscribers, one penny sterling 
p^ sheet. The whole will be contained in about 500 
■heets ; so the price will be about 21. Is. 8d. in quires, 
on a fair paper. A number will be printed on a fine 
horge paper, at twopence sterling per sheet II. In YI. 
volumes in folio, with the translation on the same page, 
below : Ukewise at one penny per sheet ; and in about 
740. sheets; which will amount to about 31. Is. 8d. A 
number also on the finest writing paper (the same on 
wfaidi we printed Cicero,) at three half-pence per sheet ; 
which will amount to about 41. I2s. 6d. The Greek shall 
be accurately printed from the edition of H. Stephens. 
I^ie various readings, and his own conjectures, printed on 
the margin of his edition, shall be printed at the bottom 
of each page. Any other readings we can procure, or 
conjectural emendations, shall also be printed at the bot- 
tom of each page, or at the end of the work, with proper 
distinctions. The notes of H. Stephens, relating to the 
Greek text, which are printed at the end of his edition, 
fi^iall also be printed at the end of this. Also all other 
notes of any merit, published since his edition, and all 
which we can procure besides.^ The translation will be 

* Their collections were at length purchased by the late Mr 
Laing, an eminent bookseller of Edinburgh, in whose Catalogue of 
1792 they are mentioned in detail. It is stated in more general 
terms that *' they consist of corrections upon the Latin version, cri- 
tical and philological remarks, illustrations of the philosophy, colla* 
tions of printed editions, scholia not hitherto published, and collations 
of all the ancient MSS. extant of that author, procured from the 
continent, for establishing the text, with much labour and at a very 
gnai expence." Of the Basel edition of Plato, 15*%, it is said that 
** the principal value of this copy arises from the labours of Dt 
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that of Ficinus ; but with several corrections published 
since, and all others which we can procure. 

*' The Publishers propose to demand nb money at sub- 
scription ; only beg leave to reserve it in their own choice, 
to call for, at delivery of the volume first printed, wluch 
will contain the Laws and Epinomis, one guinea of the 
whole price, upon their note to deliver the rest of the 
work according to the above terms. N. B. The Laws and 
Epinomis make about a fifth part of the whole of Plato's 
works. — Gentlemen who chuse to favour this undertaking, 
and are at a distance, will very much oblige the Printers 
if they take the trouble themselves of transmitting their 
names to Glasgow, and as quickly as possible ; or if, at least, 
they give notice to the Printers, of the person with whom 
they have subscribed. By either of these means, bat 
especially by the former, the undertakers will both hare 
the satisfaction of knowing their encouragers, and of hav- 
ing it in their power to prevent gentlemen from being dis- 
appointed of their copies, or in the size or paper they had 
chosen. 

*' As the undertakers are to do their utmost to render 
this edition the most extensively useful, they take this oc- 
casion of inviting gentlemen of learning every where to 
communicate what helps they can, eitheir for establishing 
the text, correcting the version, or illustrating the philo- 
sophy. Whatever of this kind is received shall be grate- 
fully acknowledged, printed with the author's name, if not 
forbid, and his labour suitably rewarded." 

Dr Moor, after some hesitation, imdertook the fonni- 



Moor. For many years his attention was principally directed to this 
work. The margins have, in his hand-writing, collations with other 
printed editions, corrections upon the text, philological and critical 
remarks, &c. Much labour appears also to have been bestowed on 
the commentary of Proclus." The entire collection was ultimately 
purchased for the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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dable task of editor; and it is certainly to be regretted 
that the publishers did not persevere in a scheme which 
presented so ^dr a promise of honour and emolument. 
Among those by whom it was zealously encouraged, we 
find two individuals who at least resembled each other in 
their love of ancient literature^ namely, Bishop Berkeley 
and John Wilkes.^ This scheme was not finally abandon- 
ed till the year 17^9, when the printers found themselves 
too deeply involved in an abortive and ruinous project of 
an academy or institution for the fine arts. 

In the mean time, the professor was occupied with a 
variety of pursuits closely connected with the duties of his 
office. Of his grammar of the Greek language^ the earliest 
fragment^ consisting of only 72 pages^ was published with 
the following title : " De Analogia Contractionum Linguae 
Graecae Regulae generales. Praemissae sunt Nominum 
Declinationes ; et adjectae Regulae de Temporibus for- 
mandis. In usum Tironum Juniorum Classis Graecae in 
Academia Glasguensi." Glasguae, 1755, 8vo. An edition 
of his Grammar was printed in 1766 ; and after an interval 

' Bishop Berkeley, writing to his friend Thomas Prior on the 
90th of March 1751, mentions their scheme in the following terms : 
** They are going to print at Glasgow two editions at once, in quarto 
and in folio, of all Plato's works, in most magnificent types. This 
work should be encouraged : it would be right to mention it, as you 
have opportunity." See Bishop Stock's Memoirs of George 
Berkeley, D D., late Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, p. 155, 2d edit. 
Lond. 1784, 8vo. On the same subject, a letter from Wilkes to 
R. Foulis, dated at London on the 3d of December 1746, has lately 
been printed in Mr Duncan's Notices and Documents illustrative of 
the Literary History of Glasgow, during the greater part of last 
Century, p. 54. Glasg. 1831, 4to. ** I have since mentioned this,** 
be remarks, ** to Mr Professor Ward of Gresham College, and to 
several other friends, who are very willing to iencourage so useful a 
design ; and I am desired to write to you, to beg you would send us 
printed proposals. We may venture to assure you of one hundred 
subscriptions from the circle of our own acquaintance." 
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of four years, the work appeared with its final improre- 
ments : "' Elementa Linguae Graecae ; novis plemmque 
Begulis tradita, breyitate sua memoriae facilibus. Pats 
prima, complectens Partes Oxationis declinabiles, et Ana- 
logiam duas in unam Syllahas contrahendi, ex ipsa Yoca- 
lium Natura dedactam, et Begulis uniyersalibus traditam. 
In usnm Tjronum, &c. Editio nora, prioribus auctior et 
emendatior. Studio Jacobi Moor, LL. D. in eadem Acad. 
Litt. Graec. Prof." Glasg. 1 770, 8to. This grammar, as 
the title indicates, is still incomplete : it not only omits the 
particles, or indeclinable parts of speech, but likewise 
syntax, prosody, and accentuation ; but, so far as it ex- 
tends, it is a work of rery uncommon merit. To the dis- 
cussion of grammatical subjects he has applied no incon- 
siderable degree of philosophic acumen; and here we 
sometimes meet with instances of a beautiful analysis, 
especially in that portion of his work which relates to the 
contraction of nouns. 

Of Moor s grammar, the subsequent editions are veiy 
numerous. Some editors have illustrated his book with 
annotations, and some authors have >vithout much scruple 
availed themselves of his labours. During his own life- 
time, a charge of this kind was preferred against L<»d 
Monboddo, by an anonymous writer in a periodical work 
edited by Dr Stuart. " We have formerly remarked this 
author's obligations to Mr Harris ; and the chaise of hav- 
ing borrowed liberally from Profess(»r Moor, without a 
proper acknowledgement, has been urged very generally 
against him. The curious reader may see p. 506, 507> 
517)^ and may then consult Elem. Ling. Graec. studio ^c 
Moor, p. 12J, 100. But it is not only of what this acute 
grammarian has published, that he, in all probability, has 
availed himself. It is well known to those who have 



' See Lord Monboddo*8 Origin and Progress of Language, vol. 
ii. 
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keard Dr Moor's lectures in the uniTersitj of Glasgow, 
that the whole of what is laid down in the hook hefore us, 
upon the derivation and composition of the Greek language, 
was repeatedly inculcated hy him to his pupils ; and it is 
to be hoped that some of these> out of gratitude to their 
ancient and languishing master, will undertake the task 
of doing him compleat justice, and of wielding, in his de<- 
fence, that lance^hich his feeble arm can no longer sustain."^ 

A few years after the first appearance of his grammar, 
he published a neat little volume, entitled *' Essays, read 
to a Literary Society, at their weekly Meetings within the 
College of Glasgow. I. On the Influence of Philosophy 
upon the Fine Arts. II. On the Composition of the Pic- 
ture described in the Dialogue of Cebes. IIL On Histo- 
rical Composition." Glasg. 1759, 8vo. He has prefixed 
a dedication of this tenor : '^ To the Right Honourable 
James Earl of Errol, Lord High -Constable of Scotland, 
these Essays, on the taste of some of the chief Greek 
writers, whose works his Lordship has the pleasure of ad- 
miring in the original, having at a very early time of life 
made in that language a very uncommon progress; are, 
with every sentiment of respect, duty, and gratitude, in- 
imbed by Ja. Moor." The second of his essays, which is 
perhaps the most valuable, exhibits a successful attempt to 
explain the propriety and consistency of the picture de- 
lineated by the Sooratic philosopher with so much beauty 
of moral colouring. Of this ancient relique he entertained 
a ^srvent admiration ; and in the year 1747 he had pub- 
lished an edition of Cebes, with some brief annotations.^ 

He afterwai44. prepared for the press *' Spartan Lessons ; 

* Edinburgh Magazine and Review, vol. i. p. 370. 
^ 'O rov JLcprfTos niva^. Accedit interpretatio Latina, ex edi- 
tione Jacobi Gronovii. Glasguae, 1747, 12mo. 1757, 8vo. 1771, 
8vo. Moor was probably the editor of Aristotle's Poetics. Glasg. 
1745, 8vo. 
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or, the Praise of Valour, in the Verses of Tyrtaeus, an 
ancient Athenian Poet, adopted bj the Republic of Lace- 
daemon, and employed to inspire their Youth with War- 
like Sentiments." Glasg. 17^9, 4to. To this publication, 
which does not bear his name, he prefixed a characteiisdc 
inscription. ** These Remains of ancient Panegyric on 
martial Spirit and personal Valour, of old the daily lessons 
of the Spartan youth, are with propriety inscribed to the 
young Gentlemen lately bred at the University of Glasgow, 
at present serving their country as Officers of the Highland 
Battalions now in America." To the same military gentle- 
men he has addressed his account of Tjrrtaeus, which ex- 
tends to twenty-four pages. Besides the Greek text, with 
the Latin version of Stephanus, he has given eight pages 
of *' Observations on the Greek text, which occurred while 
the preface was at the press.'* This may be considered as 
rather a perfunctory method of performing such a task, 
which would have required some degree of research and 
deliberation ; and indeed the preliminary account of Tyr- 
taeus is not written with an adequate portion of critical 
care and precision. It is observable that he does not even 
mention the name of Callinus the Ephesian, to wh.om Sto- 
baeus ascribes the second fragment. Of this very ancient 
Greek poet, the history has lately been investigated by 
Franck with great erudition and acuteness. He arrives at 
the conclusion that Callinus^ author of the fragment in 
question, flourished long before the age of Tyrtaeus, that 
he even preceded the age of Hesiod ; and that he was the 
earliest writer of elegiac verse of whom we can discover any 
reliques, or of whom the ancients themselves have pre- 
served any record. ^ 

* Jo. Valeiitini Franckii, Philos. D. Callinus ; sive, QiiReKtionis 
de Origine Carminis Elegiaci Tractatio Critica. Accedunt Tyrtaei 
Reliquiae, cum prooemio et critica annotatione. Altonae et Lipsiae, 
1816, 8vo- 
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The next English work published by Dr Moor bears 
this title : *' On the End of Tragedy, according to Aris- 
totle ; an Essay, in two parts." Glasg. 1763, Syo. The 
brief passage in the Poetics to which this essay relates, has 
in no small degree puzzled the modem critics. ^ Accord- 
ing to the common interpretation, we are told that tragedy, 
by means of pity and terror, effects the purgation of the 
passions. " Now," as Dr Moor has remarked, " the dif- 
ficidty which they find here is, to explain in what manner 
tragedy, by exciting the two passions of terror and pity, 
at the same time refines and purifies them ; or, in what 
sense we are to understand that tragedy proposes to refine 
and purify these two passions by the very means of excit- 
ing them." Since the days of Castelvetro and Robortelli, 
innumerable attempts have been made to explain the pas- 
sage, so as to draw from it some consistent and forcible 
meaning. According to some commentators, this purga- 
tion of the passions merely arises from the moral influence 
of contemplating the direful effects produced by their ex- 
cessive or unregulated indulgence. According to others, 
the process of purgation or purification is accomplished by 
that excitement of the passions which attends the repre- 
sentation of the tragic drama : ^ pity and terror, on being 

* ""Etrriv ovv rpaycdbia fiifirjaris npd^€cis crirovbalas koX rtXtlaSy 
H€y€&os exovcnjs' rfdvafuvt^ \6y<o, x^P'^ €Kaxrrov rS>v tlbSiv \» 
roLs fiopiois* 8po>vro>v, Koi oh 8i dnayyeXias* di cXcov.ieat ((>6'9ov 
nepalpovcra rriv tS>v toiovtcdp TradrifidTiov KadapcrLv, (Aristotelis 
de Poetica liber, p. 18. edit. Tyrwhitt. . Oxon. 1794, 8vo.) 

* " Quid sibi velit Aristoteles," says Hermann, " unumquemque, 
qui tragoedias spectaverit, facile sensus suus docebit. Aniino com- 
mod e spectaculo redimus, sed ea est haec commotio, quae ab omni 
humilitate, ab omni inhonesta cupiditate aliena sit. Cujus rei caus- 
sam non recte indicavit Aristoteles, qui tragoediam dicat 8i eXeov 
Ktu <f)6Zov irepaivovcrap rffp rwv roLOvrtov na&rjpArtav Kadaptriv* 
Non enim per miserationem et terrorem istiusmodi purgatio animi 
perficitur, sed per sublimitatem, quaro quum omnium maxime in 
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frequently excited, gradually become less yiolent in their 
influence upon the mind, as a familiarity with ail objects 
has a tendency to diminish the intensity of their effect on 
the senses. Other explanations, or the different modifica- 
tions of these two, it is here superfluous to mention. That 
he was dissatisfied with all of them, cannot perh^s excite 
much surprise. He contends that Aristotle nowhere calb 
the passions 'jra^fiara ; that the word by which he uniform- 
ly describes them is na^ ; and that the former term always 
denotes sufferings or calamities. The signification of the 
verb Kodaipa, and the cognate substantiye KoBaparis, he has 
carefully illustrated in the second part. '' Thus," he at 
length avers, " I hope I have pretty fully proved that «i- 
&aip€iv signifies to clear away^ to remove entirely, and that 
this is even its proper and primary signification: conse- 
quently, Kodapa-is must of course signify removal ; and there- 
fore 17 TrahffidTav Ko&apo'is is an expression not liable, at 
least, to any imputation of impropriety. But I will ven- 
ture to go farther, and to say that it is introduced here 
with a nice and beautiful propriety : for the words Ka6aipt» 
and Kodapa-is, from that first and simplest use which I have 
hitherto been mentioning ; I mean, to express the removal 
or clearing away of whatever is amiss in external things; 
from that they came soon to be applied to the removal of 
things amiss within, whether within the body or the mind; 
for, as every one knows, they became even voces signaUu 
in medicine for one method of removing what is amiss in 

tragoediae definitione commemorare Aristoteles deberet, omnium 
minima tetigit. Hac enim fit, ut et miseratione et metu majores 
no8 esse sentiamus, nee percelli nos his animi motibus patiamar. 
Id vero est animi commotiones purgatas habere, tangi iis, nee vrnd. 
Quod si, ut putat Aristoteles, per ipsas illas commotiones hoc eflS- 
ceretur, etiam fabulae, quas nunc muliercuUs et eviratis scribit 
Ifflandius, homines reddere deberent celsiores." (Ariscotelis de 
Poetica liber, cum commentariis Godofredi Hermanni, p. 115. 
Lipsiae, 1802, 8vo.} 
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tlie bodj, or the cause of bodily disorder ; and^ from me- 
diesne, they came to l>e used for expressing the removal 
of what.is amis8> or. the cause of disorder, in the mind." 
Afkd thus, according to his hypothesis, " tragedy, by ex- 
hibiting such calamities on the stage, would propose for its 
anjl and intention, Kai^aip€w, to remove such calamities out 
of. human life; and propose to accomplish that end by ex- 
citing the pity and. terror of the audience at the represeu- 
tatK^H of them." His explanation is certainly ingenious 
VMliplMisible ; whether it is perfectly correct, may admit of 
soi9Q>doubt What is stated as to Aristotle's appUcation 
ofithe words fra^fjuira and nd^, is not altogether accurate : 
he/requently uses the latter word to denote sufferings, and 
sometimes the fcnmer to denote the passions. This is one 
material objection to the professor's explanation ; and ano- 
ther is to be found in a parallel passage of the author's 
treatise De Repuhlicay lib. yiii. cap. yii. For, as Twining 
has remarked, *' whatever be the meaning of the term Kd- 
kifHTis, or purgation, here, must also be its meaning in the 
treatise on poetry ; since to that work Aristotle refers for 
a fuller explanation of it. The only difference is, that here 
the term is applied to the effect of imitative music ; there 
to that of imitative poetry ; of the species of it however 
idiich depended, we know, upon music for a very consider- 
able part of its effect."^ In this parallel passage, as he 
subjoins, it is evidently the author's idea that pity is to be 
purged by pity, terror by terror. Here it is obvious that 
the hypothesis which we have been considering, cannot ap- 
ply with any measure of propriety. 

In another tract, printed three years afterwards, Dr 
Moor gave a new proof of the acumen with which he was 

' Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, translated, with notes on the 
translation, and on the original, and two Dissertations, on Poetical 
and Musical Imitation, by Thomas Twining, M. A. p. ^36« Lond. 
1789, ito. 
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accustomed to inyestigate subjects of grammar and pliilo- 
logy. " On the Praepositions of the Greek Language ; an 
Introductory Essay." Glasg. 1 7^, 8vo. The general ten- 
dency of his speculations may be understood from the fol- 
lowing quotation. '* Haying gone thus far with each piae- 
position, not without some satisfaction and encouragement 
to proceed^ tho' far from being fully assured that I was 
right, I took a careful review of them all, comparing these 
radical significations together. From which surrey of the 
whole, compared also with the flexions of nouns, I imagined 
that I did plainly perceive the true use and design, in the 
Greek language, of that part of speech called praeposition: 
yiz. that the three chief circumstances of relation, or con- j 
nexion, in human life, are expressed by the flexions d 
nouns in the three oblique cases ; and that all other cir- 
cumstances of relation or connexion are expressed by the 
praepositions. By the three chief circumstances of rela- 
tion or connexion in human life, I mean possession, inter* 
change, and action. Possession, or the relation between the 
possessor and that which he possesses, by the genitive case ; 
interchange, or mutual communication, whether of words 
or things, by the dative case ; action, or the relation be- 
tween the agent and what he acts upon, by the accusative 
case. All other relations were, I thought, in Greek, ex- 
pressed by the praepositions. These other relations all re- 
fer to rest or motion, placejOT time ; and are what the school- 
men would call the *• accidentia motus et quietis, loci et 
temporis.' According to the mutual connexion between 
the ideas of place and time, all praepositions express place 
and time equally ; tho* perhaps place was the primary idea 
or signification in all of them. With respect to motion and 
rest, some praepositions express only the on6 of these ; and 
then they govern only one case. Others express both; 
and then they govern two cases ; one when tiiey express 
motion, the other when they express rest." From his spe- 
culations on this subject, the praise of acuteness and inge- 
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nnity cannot be withheld. The correctness of his theory 
of the Greek prepositions has however been called in ques- 
tion by several writers, particularly by Mr Tate, who has 
staled several objections that appear to be material.^ 

Nearly at the same time, he published his " Vindication 
of Virgil from the Charge of a Puerility, imputed to him 
by Doctor Pearce, in his Notes on Longinus ; an Essay." 
Glasg. 1 766, 8vo. Each of these three tracts bears on the 
title-page that it was " read to a Literary Society in Glas- 
gow, at their weekly Meetings within the College." This 
society was founded in the year 17^2, and was originally 
constituted by only twelve members, three of whom were 
Moor, Smith, and Cullen. Many others were afterwards 
added ; and among these we find Simson, Black, Reid, and 
Millar. All these names are so conspicuous in the literary 
annals of their country, that the university to which they 
belonged cannot be mentioned but with respect. Beside 
the six essays which have been enumerated, Dr Moor read 
several others, which were never printed. November 30, 
1764. On the Structure of the Greek Language, and the 
Method of ascertaining the Meaning of the Particles of that 
Tongue. November 29, 1765. Remarks on Dr Warbur- 
ton's Critical Notes on Mr Pope, in the last edition of his 
Works. December 9, 1769. Some Observations on the 
Genius of English Verse. 

All his original works have now been enumerated, but 
he is known to have lent his aid in the preparation of vari- 
ous editions of Greek classics, which issued from the uni- 
versity press. The Greek typography of Glasgow was long 



' Tracts on the Cases, Prepositions, and Syntax of the Greek 
Language. By James Moor, LL. D. Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow, and James Tate, M. A. Master of the 
Grammar-School of Richmond in Yorkshire, and formerly Fellow 
of Sidney College, Cambridge. Richmond, I8i0, 8vo. See hke^ 
wise Dr Jamieson's Hermes Scythicus, p. 64, 
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preeminent for its elegance. His edition of the Arena?, 
rius of Archimedes^ without preface or annotation, has been 
considered as valuable for the accuracy of the text. It 
is a small folio of thirty-two pages, without a Latin title, 
and without a date. He intended to add a Latin transla- 
tion, together with notes, and he eyen meditated a complete 
edition of the works of Archimedes,^ 

Of the elegant and correct edition of E^erodotus, pub- 
lished in the year 1761 in 9 toIs. 8to, he is expressly men- 
tioned by his son as. hayings had .the inspection. He may. 
probably have rendered a similar seryice to th^ edition of 
Thucydides, published in the year 17^9 ii^ 8^ yqIs. 8yo« 
But of the Glasgow press at that, per^^j, the gireat boast 
(nd ornament is the splendid and accurate. e4ition of 
Homer. The editors were Dr Moor and Mr Muirhead, 
professor of humanity ; and the edition consists of fbiir 
volumes in folio. The two volumes containing the Iliad 
appeared in 1756 ; and the remaining two, containing the 
Odyssey, Hymns, and other reliques, followed in 17^ 

* See the learned tract of Professor Rigaud, *' Oa the Arenariw 
of Archimedes,** p. 16. Oxford, 1837, 8yo. Not many years after 
the appearance of Moor's edition of the Arenarius, a collective edi- 
tion of the author's works was prepared by a learned and scientific 
Italian, who died in 1781. It was not however published till after 
his death. ** Archiniedis quae supersunt omnia, cum Eutodi 
Ascalonitae commentariis : ex recensione Josephi Torelli, Veronen- 
sis, cum nova versione Latina. Accedunt lectiones variantes ex 
codd. Mediceo et Parisiensibus." Oxonii, 1792, fol. Torelli appears 
to have been altogether unacquainted with Moor's edition of the 
Arenarius. ** On n'y trouve cependant pas,'* says Montuda, 
" quelques morceaux de ce g^ora^tre ancien, nouvellement deterres 
en Ecosse, et que j'ai vu dans des catalogues de librairie Angloise, 
annonc^s comme publics pour la premiere fois en Grec, k il y a. 
quelques annees,** (Histoire des Math^matiques, torn. iii. p. 11.). 
The only apparent foundation for such a statement is the Glasgow 
edition of that tract, which must have been very erroneously describ- 
ed in sale catalogues. 
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A preface to the Iliad, subscribed by both editors, but 
probably written by the Greek professor^ giyes a minute 
account of the method pursued in the rerisal of the text. 
Every sheet was read six times before it was sent to press ; 
twice by the ordinary corrector^ James Tweedie, once by 
Andrew Foulis, once by each of the editors separately, and 
finally by both conjunctly. ^ 

As a relaxation from seyerer studies^ Dr Moor occasion- 
ally indulged hi? fancy in the composition of English, and 
eren of Scotish yerses. A collection^ published so early 
as the year 1751> contains his " Verses sacred to the Me- 
mory of the Honourable Alexander Stuart, Master of Gar- 
lies: inscribed to the Right Honourable Lord Boyle." ^ 
This poem, which is written in blank verse, I ascribe to 
him on the authority of the late Professor Richardson, who 
must have been well acquainted with his personal and lite- 
rary history. The young gentleman here commemorated 
was the eldest son of Alexander Lord Garlies, afterwards 

* In the Advocates Library there is a quarto volume of Moor*8 
Papers, chiefly consisting of brief annotations on Greek and Latin 
writers. Among other scraps, it contains the following : ** Erratum 
duplex in the Glasgow Homer, Iliad jr. 857. Pro dvdpoTrjra J^ge 
od^or^ra. N. B. I do firmly believe that this is one of the mad 
impudences of Ja. Tweedie, whom I have caught in many pranks of 
this kind." The volume contains a letter from Lord Uailes to Or 
Moor, dated at Edinburgh on the 20th of August 1758, recom- 
mending the plan of publidhing a collective edition of the fragments 
'of the Greek lyric poets, and communicating some emendations 'of 

Alcaeus, Sappho, and Anacreon. *' As I understand by our friend 
Mr Smith,** says this learned judge, « that you have made soitoe 
Emendations upon Anacreon, I cannot but testify my desire that you 
apply your thoughts to the fragments of the Qteek lyrics, which- are 
ezicellent, as you know, and much corrupted. An edition of such 
fragments as comprehend a compleat sentiment, if published by 
you, would be an acceptable present to the learned world.*' 

* Poems on Moral and Divine Sulrjects, by several celebrated 
English Poets, p. 377. Glasgow, 1751, 8vo. 
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the sixth earl of Galloway. He died kt Aix-la-ChapeDe 
in the year 1 738, and the yerees were probably composed 
soon after that e?ent. Another of his poems, entitled " The 
Linnet, or Happiness at Home," was in 1 775 printed in a 
periodical work, under the name of the author.^ Several 
short poems, ascribed to him, have been published at a more 
recent period.^ One of these is a popular song, entitled 
" The Chelsea Pensioners," and beginning. 

When war had broke in on the peace of auld men. ' 

Such were the various accomplishments, and such the 
diversified pursuits of Dr Moor ; who, as Mr Stewart has 
well remarked, '' combined with a gaiety and a levity 
foreign to this climate, the nrofound attainments of a 
scholar and a mathematician."^ This gaiety of disposition 
exposed him to some mischances, and did not leave the 
respectability of his character altogether unimpaired. He 
lived and died unmarried, but during a great part of his 
life was subjected to female influence, not of the most re- 
fined denomination. 

* Yfiiv 8* inaivS} y\&(r(rav €v(f)rjfiov (f>cp€iVy 
^lyav ff OTTOV Set, Koi X«y«y rh Kaipia,^ 

Of his personal history, little now remains to be told. 

^ Edinburgh Magazine and Review, vol. iv. p. 648. 

' Lives of eminent Scotsmen, part v. p. 114. Lond. 1821-2,3 
vols. 12mo. The fifth part includes a miniature portrait of Moor. 
"From the specimens now given," says the anonymous author, "it 
will be seen that Dr Moor's claims to poetic rank are of no ordiimry 
cast. The Chelsea Pensioners and the Mistake are distinguished 
by a dryness of humour and truth of colouring, which have not often 
been surpassed. They evince powers which only required to have 
been cultivated, to place their author on a level with the very best of 
our minor poets." 

» Stewart's Life of Reid, p. 47. 

* Aeschyli Choephori, v. 574. edit.Welleaur. 
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On the 16tli of Maj 1759 he had been nominated yiee- 
rector till Dr Leechman*s state of health should permit bim 
to reside in college. His noble pupil the earl of Enroll^ 
haying been elected rector, appointed him vice-rector on 
the 1st of September 1 761. In consideration of his talents 
and learning, the degree of LL. D. ivas conferred upon him 
on the 26th of April 1763. On the 14th of June 1766 he 
was elected clerk of the university. His constitution had 
never been vigorous, and about this period his health was 
much impaired : he therefore obtained the permission of 
the senate to employ John Young in teaching his classes 
during the ensuing session. Although he afterwards found 
his health somewhat improved, he never recovered any 
considerable degree of strength. On the 5th of May 1774 
he resigned his professorship, on condition of being allowed 
to retain his house and salary. He was succeeded by Mr 
Young, who was likewise a man of talents and learning, and 
who was long conspicuous as a zealous and efficient instruc- 
tor of youth. ^ 

The declining years of Dr Moor were less comfortable 
than his friends could have wished, or might have expect- 
ed. His early connexion with men of rank had no ten- 
dency to train him in habits of economy, and his domestic 
concerns were not placed under the best management. 
Such were the embarrassments of his situation, that in the 
month of November 1767 his household furniture was 
distrained. Two years afterwards, he sold to the university 
his collection of medals for the sum of thirty-two pounds. 
It is more to be regretted that his library, which was of 



' Dr Bumey mentions him in terms of high commendation : *' Pro 
irp6a-<o legendum monet irpo a-ov Joannes Young, Gr. Ling. Pro- 
fessor in Universitate Glasguae, vir doctrinae eximiae, et mihi prop- 
ter varias ingenii dotes multos per annos dilectissimus." (Tentamen 
de Metris ab Aeschylo in Choricis Cantibus adhibitis, Sept. c. 
Theb. p. 84. Cantabrigiae, 1809, 8vo.) 
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veiy considerable extent and Talne, was likewise owu 
during his own lifetime ;^ a circumstance which could 1 
not hut be attended with deep mortification to an indiyidual 
of his taste and feelings. He died on the 17th of Septem- 
ber 1779^ a^r haying c<niipleted the sixtj-seyenth year of 
his age. 

^ Bibliothect Mooriani : sive Gfttilogus Libronim rarissimorum, 
pivecipue in Graecit ac Latinis Litteris, qtioniiii optitnas accnretigsi- 
masque Editiones mazimo lumpta nee minori diligentia coUegit vir 
doctisaimus, et m his rebus apprime sagax. Jacobus Moor, LL "D. 
in Acad. Glasguensi Litt- Graec. Prof> Emeritus. Adjectas e$t 
alter Catalogus omnium fere Libronim in Graeco, Latino, vel 
Anglico Sermone, jam rarissimorum, quos excudebant Rob. et And. 
Foulis, Acad. Glasguensis Tjpographi celeberrimi, nuper defiucd: 
€t qnoruno elegantinm Libronim summus nitor fautoribus palclHrioris 
typographiae per totam Europam sese tarn egregie commendaiiit 
Omnes Libri (quorum et titolos et pretia oonUnet uterque Cktaiogos) 
venales prostant Edinburgi, apud legitimum possessorem Jaoobom 
Spotiswood, in rico dicto Niddry*8 Wynd. Venditione indpiente ab 
ipsis Id. Feb. A. D. 1779. 8yo. 
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kViD DoTG) the most learned of Scotish schoolmasters in 
idem times^ was bom in the year 1719. His &ther, 
10 was a small farmer in the county of Forfar, died when 
) son was yet in his infancy ; and his mother contracted a 
iond marriage with a worthy man, who^ though by no 
sans in affluent circumstancesi and soon burdened with 
ildren of his own, treated him with the tendemess of a 
rent. A constitutional defect in his sight preyented him 
»m leaming to read till he was twelye years of age, but 
! subsequent progress was uncommonly rapid. Haying 
r the space of three years attended a parochial school, 
lere he was instructed in writing, arithmetic, and Latin, 
I became a successful competitor for a bursary y or ezhi- 
don, in the uniyersity of St Andrews. Here he com- 
eted the usual course with great approbation ; and, hay- 
g taken the degree of A. B. he enrolled himself as a stu- 
nt of diyinity, but his scmples respecting some articles 
the Confession of Faith preyented him from entering 
e church. What those articles were, we do not find re- 
•rded ; but it appears sufficiently eyident that his scruples 
id no reference to the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
econciling himself to the more laborious ayocations of a 
urochial schoolmaster, he for a considerable number of 
»rs taught the schools of Monifieth in his natiye county, 
id of Kennoway and Falkland in the county of Fife, 
[e was afterwards appointed master of the grammar school 

VOL. II. p 
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of Stiriing ; and tliis office^ as a late writer remarks, h 
dischaiged for forty years with the greatest ability, and 
with the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
Stirling school appears to have been in a flourishing condi- 
tion during the latter part of the sixteenth century^ when 
it was under the direction of Thomas Buchanan, a nephew 
of the celebrated poet and historian. 

Doig's attainments^ not only as a classical scholar, but 
as a man of general erudition, procured him no mean re- 
putation long before he was known as an author. Of his 
extensive knowledge of languages, the earliest specimen 
which he imparted to the public is to be found in about 
twenty pages of annotations on the Gaberlunzie-man, in* 
aerted in an edition published by his learned friend and 
neighbour Mr Callander.^ His contribution is introduced 
in the following terms: ''For the following eluddationB 
of the general principles laid down in the pre&ce, and ex- 
emplified in the notes on the foregoing ballad, the puUic 
and I are indebted to a learned and worthy friend of the 
author, whose extensiye erudition is only equalled by the 
modesty and candour conspicuous in his whole deport- 
ment I am sure our learned readers will regret with me 
that he has not pushed his researches further than he has 
done. But from the little he has here given us, the gene- 
ral principles of etymology I have endeavoured to esta- 
blish will derive new force, and our readers new entertain- 
ment." The editor of this curious and learned volume 
endeavours to make his readers acquainted with the true 
system of rational etymology, which, according to his opi- 
nion, consists in deriving the words of every language from 
the radical sounds of the first, or original tongue, as it was 
spoken by Noah and the builders of Babel. '' Not attend- 

• 

* Two Ancient Scottish Poems, the Graberlunzie-man, and Christ's 
Kirk on the Green : with notes and observations, by John CaJlao- 
der, Esq. of Craigforth. Edinb. 1782, 8vo. 
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ing," he remarks^ ^' to this great truths which we have re- 
corded in the scriptures, that the whole race of mankind 
formed at Bahel one large family, which spoke one tongue^^ 
ikej hare considered the different languages now in use all 
orer our glohe, as mere arbitrary sounds^ names imposed at 
random by the several tribes of mankind^ as chance dictat- 
ed^ and bearing no other than a relation of convention to 
tiiie object meant to be expressed by a particular sound. 
They were ignorant that the primeval language spoken by 
Noah and his family, now subsists no where, and yet every 
where ; that is to say, that at the dispersion of the builders 
of Babel, each horde, or tribe, carried the radical words of 
die original language into the several districts to which 
the prc^dence of God conducted them ; that these radical 
words are yet, in a great measure, to be traced in all the dif- 
ferent diaelcts now spoken by men ; and that these terms of 
primary formation are not mere arbitrary sounds, but fixed 
and immutable, bearing the strictest analogy to the things 
they describe, and used, with very little material variation, 
by every nation whose tongue we are acquainted with. 
The proofs of this great etymological truth rise to view, in 
proportion to the number of languages the researches of 
the learned, and the diaries of the traveller, bring to our 
knowledge ; and we hope, by the small collection we have 
been able to form, and which, at some future period, we 
propose to lay before the public, to set the truth of our as- 
sertion beyond the reach of cavil." He afterwards states, 
*' the large collection of those radical terms will one day 
be laid before the public, under the title of a Scoio- Gothic 

* *< Si oorines hominum gentes," says Perizonius, '< per totum ter- 
rarum orbem, non ex diversis, sed ab uno progenitore sunt ortae, ut 
S. DOS Scriptura docet, consequitur, ut proinde omnes etiam linguae 
ab una illius progenitoris fuerint derivatae, variis licet mutationibus." 
(Origines Babjlonicae et Aegyptiacae. torn. i. p. 273.) The his- 
tory of Babel, and the original dispersion of Noah's descendants, this 
writer has discussed with eminent learning and sagacity. 
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GJ b Mf jy, if Hearcm AaSL bestow health and leisure to 
fke woik.' He had preTioosl j announced a moie 
pn^ectofa BiUiotheca SepUmhionaiu ;^ lut 
ke £d Bot Im to oomplete either 61 these nndertakiiigiBi 
which he pvohahh- fevad Biore aiduons than he had on- 
pBaDr cQBfteaiplated. 

Al&o«^ the Vmraiiig of I>o^ did not procore him any 

it at least procmed him a due 



.. -• . 



- i^MKi£fy maS hepwMii\eJy Rihlkithfcm ScptentrUmmlis ; or, anuni- 
veraS DicaoBafr. cotiiiiMig eveir thia^ refauive to the Northern Nv 
taowv froM the S««res of the Daaabe and Rhine, to the ExtremUiet 
of leeliBd aad Grrm'Md ; co» pr Aendnig their Ancient Historiet 
aad T^aditioos the BeroSatioBS crf'their sevenl Empires, their different 
Serfs is Bel%ioa aad Pohtie% their GoTcroments, Laws, Customs, 
Ulaaai n, la Peace aad War, their Aits and Sciences, &c, BjJohn 
CalkBdcr of CEa«.Forth, Esq. Ediab. 1778, fol. 1 his prospectus 
coataoK a prehce of three, aad a spcdmea of six pages. One of bis 
aalh uii ti es is OssisB, ** ia those iaiBiOftal poems whidi the ingenious 
Mr ^lacpbenoD happilj rescued firoas the oblivion just ready to swal- 
low them.* Among other woiks, he pobfished ^ MiIton*s Pandise 
Lost, book L* Gla^gov, 1750, 4to. Here, it is admitted, he bor- 
roved too £redj firom PatridL Hnmels ** Annotations on Milton^ 
Puadise Lost;* a folio volume publislied in the year 1695. He 
completed bis ample commentaiy on the poem, and presented it to 
the Society of Antiquaries. This completion consists of nine fidio 
Tolumes or parts. He likewise presented his manuscript notes oo 
Musaeus, and " Spidlegia Antiquitatis Graecae : sive, ex veteribua 
Poetis deperdita Fragmenta.* (Archaeologia Scotica, vol. ill p. 
83-9. ) Of his biblical learning he exhibited a specimen in an " Es- 
say towards a literal English Version of the New Testament, in the 
Epistle of the Apostle Paul directed to the Ephesians.** Glssg. 
J7i9, 4to. He has inserted the origiiud text, with an interlinear 
\ersion, and has added brief annotations HTJtten in Greek. Sixteen 
of his letters are printed in a volume entitled '* Letters from Thomas 
Percy, D. D. afterwards Bishop of Dromore, John Callander of 
Cruigforth, Esq. David Herd, aiid others, to George Paton.** 
Edinb* 1830, 8vo. Callander, who was a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates, died at Craigfurth on the 14th of September 1789. The 
fiunily-estate has descended to his great-grandson. 
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share of academical honours. On the same day he re- 
ceired a diploma of A. M. from St Andrews^ and anothei: 
of LL. D. from Glasgow. After an interval of ten years, 
le published ^' Two Letters on the Savage State, address- 
ed to the late Lord Kaims.'' Lond. 1792, 8vo. This 
work, which consists of 157 crown pages, is dedicated to 
Dr Home, bishop of Norwich, and is introduced by a pre- 
&ce written by the author's friend Dr Gleig, a learned 
episcopalian clergyman of Stirling. The first letter, writ- 
ten in 1775, was sent to Lord Karnes, who was passing his 
Christmas vacation at Blair-Drummond, and who was 
much struck with the learning and ability of his anony- 
mous correspondent. Having without much difficulty de- 
tected the author, he invited him to dine with him next 
day ; when they met and parted with mutual satisfaction, 
but with no abatement of the confidence of either party in 
the correctness of his own views as to the primitive condi- 
tion of the human race. After a very copious and free 
discussion of the savage state, each of the disputants re- 
tained his own opinion; but they nevertheless laid the 
foundation of a cordial friendship, which continued unin- 
terrupted during the lifetime of the judge, who survived 
tin the year 1782. 

It was scarcely to be anticipated that his lordship should 
abandon the favourite paradox which pervades his '^ Sketches 
of the History of Man ;'' namely, that the tribes of man- 
Idkid were originally placed in the condition of savages, 
from which they were enabled to emerge by the slow and 
gradual operation of certain instinctive principles implant* 
ed in their nature. This was a paradox which he did not 
himself devise, but which had already been exhibited in 
a variety of shapes by Condillac, Rousseau, Hume, Smith, 
Monboddo, and divers other speculators. Some of these 
louvers of wisdom delight in representing the human spe- 
cies as very closely allied to what we venture to describe 
as the lower animals ; and whether the remote ancestors 
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of men were not downright monkies, or at least ouraDg- 
ontangs, thej feel a yeiy philosophical degree of hesita- 
tion in deciding. Rousseau is much inclined to doubt 
whether certain animals resemhling the human speciesj 
hut hy trayellers supposed to he heasts, either on account 
of some difference in their external formation, or m^ely 
on account of their wanting the faculty of speech, are not 
in reality sayage men, whose race heing anciently dispersed 
in the forests, had neyer had occasion to deyelope any of 
the yirtual fEiculties^ had neyer attained to any degree of 
perfection, and therefore still continued in the primitive 
state of nature. A shaggy skin and a long tail he did not 
consider as infallible marks of distinction between one race 
Y>f beings and another. If such indiyiduals as Montesqnien, 
Buffon^ Diderot, Duclos, d'Alembert, or Condillac, had 
appeared in the capacity of trayellers into unknown re- 
gions, he would haye been disposed to listen to them when 
^ey affirmed that one animal was a man^ and another a 
heast ; but he considers it as a piece of great simplicity to 
ieaye such a matter to the decision of stupid trayellers, in 
relation to whom one might sometimes be tempted to raise 
a question similar to that which they take upon them- 
selyes to determine in the case of other animals.^ The 
philosophers of this school are generally of opinion that man, 
howeyer created^ was left to his own unaided exertions 
in the formation of an articulate language ; but they 
are so intimately acquainted with the texture of human 
thought, that they find no difficulty in explaining the en- 

^ Rousseau, Discours sur TOrigine et les Fondemens de I'lne- 
galit^ parmi les Hommes, p. 237. Amst. 1755, 8vo. " Je dis 
que quand de pareils observateurs affirmeront d'un tel animal que 
c'est un homme, et d*un autre que c*est une bete, il faudra les en 
croire ; mais ce seroit une grande simplicity de 8*en rapporter la 
dessus k des voyageurs grossiers, sur lesquels on seroit quelque fois 
tent6 de faire la meme question qu*ils se melent de resoudre sur 
d'autres animaux." 



% 
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tire process which he must hare followed.^ Dr Smith has 
ascertained that ^' the institution of nouns suhstantive" 
mnst hare been one of the first steps towards the forma- 
tion of language ; and by another philosopher the geogra- 
^7 of language is adjusted in a manner not less satisfac- 
tory: Rousseau thinks it highly probable that articulate 
^eech must have taken its rise in islands^ and must there 
liaye been carried to perfection before it was known on the 
continent. 

Dr Doig was of opinion that " had all mankind, with- 
out exception^ been once in a state of absolute savagism, 
they would not only have continued in that state, but 
would hare still sunk lower and lower, till they had at 
kist^ in a manner^ put off the character of humanity^ and 
d^raded themselves to the level of the beasts that perish." 
All the learning, religion^ laws, arts, and sciences, and 
dther improvements that have enlightened Europe, a 
great part of Asia, and the northern coast of A£dca> were 
90 many rays diverging from two points, on the banks of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. In proportion as nations re-' 
ceded j&oin these two sources of humanity and civilization, 
m the same proportion were they more and more immersed 
in ignorance and barbarism. " I think it obvious, beyond 
all possibility of contradiction," he adds, '' that aU those 
nations, and societies of men, which were removed to a 
ccmsiderable distance from the grand sources of civiliza- 
tion above-mentioned, had early degenera1;ed into a state 
of savagism ; that this degeneracy encreased exactly in 
proportion to their distance from those two points ; that 
none of those nations who are known to have sunk into 
that state, ever became civilized, till they had renewed 
their correspondence with nations, or individuals, who had 

1 See a long note by M. le Comte Lanjuinais, in his edition of 
Court de Gebelin's Histoire Naturelle de la Parole, p. 16. Paris, 
1816, 8vo. 
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derived light and knowledge from the oriental sources;^ 
that previous to the opening of this correspondence, no 
one people discovered the least propension or tendency 
towards culture and civilization ; that^ consequently^ had 
all mankind been^ at anj one period^ absolute savages, 
they would have c(mtinued in that imhappj state as long 
as the world existed ; that if this train of reasoning should 
happen to be just^ there must always have existed^ in some 
part of the globe, a select society^ a civilized race of men, 
among whom the knowledge of arts and sciences was al- 
ways preserved, and from whom the blessings of civilixa- 
tion^ and a cultivated state of life^ were^ in process of time, 
propagated to all the other nations^ which at this day en- 
joy these invaluable benefits." This reasonings supported 
with much ingenuity and learnings directly leads to the 
conclusion^ which he leaves the reader to draw for him- 
self^ that the scriptural account of the primeval history of 
the human race is much more consonant with the princi- 
ples of sound philosophy^ than the account devised by the 
united wisdom of modem philosophers. 

His next publication, which is of a very different de- 
soiption, bears the subsequent title: '^ Extracts from a 
Poem on the Prospect from Stirling Castle. I. The Vi- 
sion. II. Carmore and Orma^ a love t'ale. III. The 
Garden. IV. The King's Knot. V. Three Hymns, Morn- 
ing, Noon, and Evening." Stirling, 1796, 4to. The en- 
tire publication extends to 35 pages. As a specimen of 
his Elnglish versification, I transcribe a passage from the 
Vision, in which he introduces the shade of Wallace ad- 

* Relative to the barbarism and civilizatioB of Greece, the follow- 
ing passage occurs in the work of a very ancient philosopher : IIoX- 
XoKAf yap Ka\ y€yov€ kolX tarcu ^pfiapos 17 *EXXaff, ov^ vir* ov 
. dp^irtav fi6vov yivofi€Pfj ftcravaoraror, dKKa kqi vw avrrjs rfs 
^vo-ffflor ov fi€i(^opos ovBe p^lovos avrrjs yivofifvrjf, ak\a km 
vfortpas Gc^, km irp6s ripas apxqv XapfiavovoTjf* (Ocellus Liica* 
nus de Universi Natura, cap. iii. p. 530. edit. Gale 1688.) 
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issing King Robert the night before the battle of Ban- 
;kbum. The hero mentioned in the first verse is Sir 
!in Graham. 

Greit was the heroes fall, when squadrons round 

Mow*d by his welUtry'd falchion strew'd the ground ; 

Thrice blest his envy*d fall^ maturely dead. 

Fresh laurels blooming round his sacred head ! 

While I by Faction's tumults rudely tost, 

My country thrall'd, my patriot labours lost. 

Betrayed, and basely sold, inglorious died. 

The sport of perjur'd peers and tyrant pride. 

Go, noble Bruce ! fulfill thy happier fate. 

On thee new glories smile, new triumphs wait : 

To-morrow's sun, I see the fulgence rise. 

Shall seal thy fame, and waft it to the skies ; 

To-morrow's sun shall blast yon barbarous host, 

And chase the cloud that low'rs o'er Scotia's coast. 

Dread not, great sire, their threats or boasted might, 

Their skill in council or their fame in fight. 

Now patriot blood, by impious Edward shed, 

In flaming vengeance bursts o'er Edward's head : 

Far round thy camp, array'd in blazing arms. 

Thy Scotia's slaughtered heroes sound th' alarms ; 

On fiery steeds, unseen they watch the fray, 

And spread terrific din, and pale dismay ; 

With dreams of conquer'd foes they fan the fire. 

And bid ev'n dastard souls to fame aspire. 

With shields of proof thy half-arm'd bands protect, 

Each random lance, each wav'ring shaft direct. 

Till deeply sped, it reach the deadly wound, 

And stretch some champion breathless on the ground. 

Till heaps of carnage choak th' impurpled flood. 

And all these fields are drench'd in hostile blood. 

I see Caernarvon pale, aghast with fear. 

Fly swift, great Douglas thundering in his rear : 

III fare the faithless churl who shelter lends. 

And homeward safe the trembling tyrant sends. 

liese are the only works which Dr Doig is known to 
e published in a separate form. For the reputation of 
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authorship he appears to have felt no particular ambition: be 
was howeyer an indefatigable student^ and wrote many tiactB 
which were never printed, which he probably had no in- 
tention of. printing. He wrote an elaborate dissertation 
" On the Ancient Hellenes/' which appeared in the TraDS- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ vol. iii. He 
afterwards prosecuted the same subject^ and transmitted 
his manuscript to one of the secretaries of the society; 
but on the decease of that gentleman, no vestige of it 
could be found among his papers. His contributions to 
the third edition of the Encyclopaedia^ and particularly the 
article Philology^ exhibit the most conspicuous monument 
of his erudition. In the articles Mysteries and Mythology, 
although they bear marks of the same hand^ he has not 
taken so wide a range ; but the article Philology is a long 
and elaborate treatise, distinguished by ingenuity as well 
as learning. " In addition," says Lord Woodhouselee, " to 
the most profound knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which he wrote with a classical purity, Dr Doig 
had successfully studied the Hebrew, Arabic, and other 
kindred dialects, and was deeply versed in Oriental lite- 
rature." Of this variegated knowledge he has fully availed 
himself in his treatise on Philology. That portion of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which contains it, was published 
in London during the same week with a tract on the 
Greek verb, written by Dr Vincent, afterwards dean of 
Westminster,^ ''who was so struck with the coincidence 
of Dr Doig's opinions on many points with his own, that 
he began an epistolary correspondence with the author ; 
and these two eminent scholars went hand in hand in 



^ On this subject, Dr Vincent published two different tracts. 
«* The Origination of the Greek Verb : an Hypothesis.** Lond. 
1 794., 8vo. " The Greek Verb analyzed j an Hypothesis, in which 
the Source and Structure of the Greek language in general is con- 
sidered.** Lond. 1795, 8vo. 
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ir researclies, and in a free communication of their 
oions, with a liberality of sentiment which did honour 
both. Such likewise was the conduct of the learned 
Bryant, who had entered into a correspondence with 
Doig on the subject of ancient mythology."^ 
L)r Doig, who was married and left descendants, died 
the 16th of March 1800^ at the mature age of eighty- 
J. The following epitaph, written by himself^ has been 
prayed on a marble monument erected to his memory 
the town of Stirling, where he was respected for his 
rth and admirSd for his learning : 

Edidici quaedam, perlegi plura, notavi 

Paucula, cum domino moz peritm^ suo. 
Lubrica Pieriae tentarem praemia palmae 

Credulus, ingenio heu nimis alta meo. 
Exstincto famam ruituro cr^cere saxo 

Posse putem, vivo quae mihi nulla fuit ? 

3f his Latin versification I subjoin a more considerable 
dmen^ which relates to the erection of a monument 
l;he memory of Buchanan. 

En Buchanane, pii, longo post tempore, civeH 

Ingenio statuunt haec monumenta tuo. 
Scotia te natum, te Gkillia jactat alumnum, 

Te canit Europe, qua plaga cunque patet. 
Nil opus est saxo, nil indice : laeta sonabunt 

Carmine Levinium saeeula cuncta deeus, 
Seu decoras Latio divina poemata cultu, 

Seu recinis nugas, ludicra, festa, sales, 
Grandia seu tragico devolvis verba cothurno, 

Seu reseras varii claustra viasque poli> 
Aemula seu captas Patavi praeconia linguae, 

Foedera dum. patriae, bella virosque refers, 
Eloquio, gravitate, sono, vi, lumine, verbis, 

Aequiparas veteres, exsuperasque novos. 
Quod Graii potuere simul, quod Romula virtus, 

Tu solus numeris, arte, lepore potes. 

> Woodhouselee's Memoirs of Kames, vol ii* p. 142. 
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Sin ■liqua titabas jMitriae UbefKtiis amore, 

Aot nimiom rem pro pietate piu&, 
Ipsa notain lecti Libertas plorat alumni, 

Ipsa tegit lami Calliopca^comis. 
Saepe nitor veri spissis latet obratus nmbris. 

Nee semper Lyncens cuicta Yidenda Tidet. 

Besides Latin and English poems^ Dr Doig left ui 
immense Tarietj of works in manuscript The subse- 
quent Hst includes his most considerable treatises. 1. 
A rational Demonstration of the Diyinity and Incarna- 
tion of Christ, 36 pp. fol. 2. The History of the Pas^ 
sion, 45 pp. 4to. 3. On Yicarious Punishments, 19 pp- 
fol. 4. Strictures on Dr CampbelFs Translation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, 15 pp. 4to. 5. An Analysis of the 
Epistle to the Romans, 48 pp. foL 6. An Analysis of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews^ w pp. 4to. 7- A Dissertation 
on the Place where the Ark rested after the Deluge, 30 
pp. fol. 8. An Essay on the Situation of Tarshish and 
Ophir^ 66 pp. 4to. 9. A Dissertation on the Origin of 
Idolatry, 21 pp. 4to. 10. An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Statue- Worship, 84 pp. fol. 1 1 . A Philological Disserta- 
tion on Chain and Remphan^ 135 pp. fol. 12. A Philolo- 
gical Dissertation on the Oods of the Egyptians, 344 pp. 
4to. 13. The History of the Titans, 146 pp. 4to. 14. 
On the Doctrine of Demons, 199 pp. 4to. 15. Letters on 
Mr Bryant's Ancient Mythology, 133 pp. fol. 16. An 
Essay on the Origin of the Greeks, 406 pp. fol, I7. Elu- 
cidations of Grecian Antiquities, 98 pp. 4to. 18. On the 
Origin of the Scots, 33 pp. 4to. 19. On the Origin of 
Language, 59 pp. fol. 20. Letters to Lord Kames on 
Language^ 112 pp. fol. 21. Strictures on Dr Smith's 
Considerations on the Formation of Language^ 33 pp. fol. 
22. Letters to Dr Vincent on the Formation of Ghreek 
Verbs, 48 pp. fol. 23. An Essay on the Utility of the 
Learned Languages, 49 pp. 4to. 24. Figures of Rhetoric 
poetically described, 16 pp. 4to. 
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William Laurence Brown, bom at Utrecht on the 7th 
of Janaary 17^^^ was the son of the Rey. William Brown, 
minister of the Scotish church in that city, and of his 
wife Janet Ogilvy, daughter of the Rev. George Ogilvy, 
minister of Kirriemuir. The father was ordained minis- 
ter of Cortacbj in Forfarshire, on the 17th of July 1746; 
but after a short interval he resigned his cure, and having 
accompanied the duke of Cumberland's army to the conti- 
nent in the capacity of a military chaplain, he was appoint- 
ed minister of the Scotish church at Utrecht in the year 
1 758. The recommendation of the duke procured him the 
professorship of ecclesiastical history in the university of 
St Andrews ; and to this office he was admitted on the 
28th of February 1757-^ 

His immediate predecessor was Dr Campbell, who had 
acquired a considerable share of literary distinction. He 
composed several works, ^ which display extensive leam- 

* Professor Brown died on the 20th of January 1791. 

' 1. A Discourse proving that the Apostles were no Enthusi- 
asts; wherein the Nature and Influence of Religious Enthusiasm 
are impartially explain'd. With a preface, containing some reflec- 
tions on a late book, entitled Christianity as old as the Creation ; 
and on what Mr Woolston alleges with respect to the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Lond. 1730, 8vo. 2, Oratio de Vanitate Lumi^ 
nis Naturae, habita 2 April, anno 1733, in communi Universitatia 
Andreapolitanae Auditorio^ quum Rectoris Dignitatem annuam de- 
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ing ; but on some occasions, his learning is more conspicu- 
ous than his judgment. In one of his works he remarks, 
" I am well perswaded there is no man^ who impartially 
attends to the nature of things^ but will own it to be eTi- 
dentlj true beyond all contradiction, that God himself, and 
all other intelligent agents whatsoever, can relish nothing 
but pleasure or happiness, and are universall j governed by 
one common principle, namely, that of self-love, whereby 
thej can never but necessarily desire and pursue their well- 
being."^ Some of these expressions are far from being ju- 
dicious or proper ; but to the term self-love it is evident 
that he attache^ the signification of benevolence. In three 
different publications, he maintained certain positions 
which exposed him to the animadversion of the ecclesiasv 

poneret. Edinb. 1733, 8vo. 3. An Enquiry into the Original of 
Moral Virtue ; wherein it is shewn (against the author of the Fable 
of the Bees, &c.) that Virtue is founded in the Nature of Things, is 
unalterable and eternal, and the great Means of private and pnblick 
Happiness. With some Reflections on a late book, intitled An 
Enquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 
Edinb. 1733, 8vo. 4. The Necessity of Revelation : or, an Enquiry 
into the Extent of Human Powers with respect to Matters of Reli- 
gion, especially those two fundamental Articles, the Being of God, 
and the Immortality of the Soul. Lond. 1739, 8vo. 5. The Au- 
thenticity of the Gospel- History justified : and the Truth of the 
Christian Revelation demonstrated from the Laws and Constitution 
of Human Nature. Edinb. 1759, 2 vols. 8vo. By a very signal 
imposture, the third of these works had previously been published 
under the title of 'Apcny-Xoyia : or, an Enquiry into the Original of 
Moral Virtue, &c. By Alexander Innes, D. D. Preacher-Assis- 
tant at St Margaret's, Westminster. Westm. 1728, 8vo. This 
person, whose name is well known to those who have perused the 
Memoirs of George Psalmanasar, had been employed by Dr Camp- 
bell to negociate with a London publisher. The fourth book in this 
list was printed at the expense of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Learning. His posthumous publication was dedicated to 
the duke of Ai^le by the author's widow. 

* Campbell's Enquiry into Moral Vbrtue, p. 97. 
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tical courts. The objections against him were reduced to 
four heads ; the first relating to the inability of mankind^ 
by the unassisted power of reason, to discover the being of 
a God ; the second, to the law of nature being sufficient to 
guide rational minds to happiness ; the thirds to self-love 
being the sole principle and motive of all virtuous and reli- 
gious actions ; and the fourth^ to the sentiments which the 
apostles entertained of our Saviour between the time of his 
death and the day of Pentecost. Dr Campbell was suf- 
fered to escape with a charitable admonition, which was 
extended to all ministersi and professors of divinity, as to 
the necessity of using caution in their expressions^ as tv^ell 
as their propositions^ and of holding fast the form of sound 
words. ^ 

Professor Brown had four sons, and five daughters. The 
eldest son^ named Thomas^ died in early infancy. William 
Laurence^ the second son, was in due time sent to the 
grammar school, but Ids early education was chiefly of 
a more domestic nature. The professor was regarded as a 
great proficient in Latin literature, and his public lectures 
were partly delivered in that language. At the early age^ 
we may safely say at the too early age^ of twelve, his son 
became a student in the university. It is still a prevalent 
error in the same country^ to send boys to college at a 
period of life when they are scarcely prepared for a high 
form in a well-appointed grammar school ; and till we de- 
part from this common practice^ we shall have too much 

* Actx. Assembly 1736. Act v. Ass. 1737. Archibald Camp, 
bell, D. D. was admitted to the professorship on the I7th of Decem- 
ber 1 730. He had married Christina Watson on the 9th of April 
1723. He died on the 24th of April 1756. His wife and all hi« 
children, four sons and seven daughters, survived him. Archibald, 
his eldest son, a purser in the navy, was the author of Lexiphanes, 
a dialogue written with the design of ridiculing the grandiloquent 
style of Johnson. It was sometimes ascribed to Dr Kenrick. He 
is likewise the author of a dialogue entitled " The Sale of Authors.** 
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reason to regret the condition of our public seminarietof 
learning. Brown was howerer a youth of superior talent^ 
and he posssessed some domestic advantages beyond the 
ordinary lot The branches of study to which he chiedf 
deroted his attention were classical literature^ logic, and 
ethics ; and notwithstanding his premature age, he passed 
through his academical course with no small distinctioiL 
Of the prizes distributed by the chancellor of that period, 
the earl of Kinnoull^ he obtained a greater number ihaa 
fell to the share of any other competitor. Two of his c(d- 
lege friends were William Thomson, LL. D., well known 
in the literary world,^ and Mr Gray^ who afterwards re- 
sided in a diplomatic capacity at some of the courts of 
Germany. 

When he was of five years standing, he became a stu- 
dent of diyinity ; and af^er a further residence of two yeai^ 
namely in 1 774^ he removed to the imiyersity of Utrecht, 
where he not only prosecuted the study of theology, hoi 
likewise of the ciyil law. Leyden and Utrecht had long 
been eminently distinguished as schools of jurisprudence; 
and Mr Brown^ whose yiews were liberal and enbiged, 
perceived the various advantages which a knowledge of 
the Roman law confers, not merely upon the professional 
lawyer, but even upon the classical scholar. From this stodj 
he frequently declared that he had derived essential benefit 

His unde, Dr Robert Brown ^ had succeeded as minister 
of the Scotish church at Utrecht ;^ and after his decease 

* Sir James Mackintosh mentions Dr Thomson as '<a learned 
friend, who though so justly admired in the republic of letters for liis 
excellent writings, is still more so hj his friends for the rich, original, 
and masculine turn of thought that animates his conversation." 
(Defence of the French Revolution, p. 119.) 

* In Boswell*8 Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 311, vol. vii. p. 131, he 
is mentioned for his apt illustration of the measures of human happ- 
ness. He married a daughter of Sir James Kinlocfa, Bart. He 
died at the premature i^ of forty-four. 
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;h took place in the year 1777> the magistrates of that 
in compliance with the general wishes of the congrega- 
, offered the yacant charge to his young relation. Thid 
tation he finally accepted^ though not without some 
ree of reluctance. After having spent nearly a year in 
dand, where he was licensed and ordained by the pres- 
nry of St Andrews^ he was admitted minister of the 
tLih church at Utrecht in the month of March 1778* 
belonged to the national establishment, and his stipend 
. paid by the Dutch goyemment. His congregation 
; highly respectable, but at the same time was far from 
ig numerous, and consquently his sphere of profession- 
Ltility yras yery circumscribed. We are informed that 
LOugh the congregation seldom exceeded forty persons, 
preparation for the pulpit was not less assiduous than 
iberdeen^ where he had to address a larger audience ; 
he was of opinion that the minister of the gospel who 
not find, in the dignity and importance of his office, 
I in -his attachment to the spiritual interests of his flock, 
reyer small, a stimulus to exertion sufficiently power- 
will neyer find it in what is termed a wider field, or 
at is considered as a more important station. 
^8 it was only incumbent upon him to preach once eyeiy 
iday, he possessed a sufficient degree of literary leisure ; 
L he increased his income, as well as his ayocations, by 
eiying pupUs into his house. He was entrusted with 
» education of many young men of rank and fortune ; 
: is it superfluous to mention that one of these was 
t present Lord Dacre, of whom he has spoken in yery 
ourable terms. His character and conduct were such 
could not fail to secure the cordial attachment of his 
n little flock : he gradually extended his acquaintance 
long individuals distinguished by their talents and learn- 
[, as well as by their station and influence ; and he en- 
ged his sphere of knowledge and observation by various ^ 
i^ursions in France, Germany, and Switzerland. On the 
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28tli of May 1736, he married his own cousin, Anne Eliza-* 
beth Brown, the daughter of his immediate predecessor. 
This excellent woman, who was likewise a native of Hol- 
land, became the mother of fiye sons and four daughters, 
and all of them still surriye. 

At an early period of his life he had begun to distin- 
guish himself by his superior talents, and by his supoioi 
proficiency in yarious branches of knowledge. The cura- 
tors of the Stolpian Legacy at Leyden, appropriated to 
the encouragement of theological learning, haying in the 
year 1783 proposed as the subject of their annual prize 
that most difficult of all questions, the origin of eril, he 
appeared in the list of twenty-fiye competitors. The first 
prize was awarded to Joseph Paap de Fagoras, a learned 
Hungarian ; but the second honour, namely^ that of pub- 
lication at the expense of the trust, was adjudged to the 
dissertation of Mr Brown. It was accordingly printed 
among the memoirs of the society^ under ike title of 
f^Disputatio de Fabrica Mundi^ in quo Mala insunt, Na- 
turae Dei perfectissimae baud repugnante." 

Other honours awaited him about the same period. He 
had formerly taken the degree of A. M. at St Andrews, 
and in 1784 the same uniyersity created him D. D. On 
three different occasions he obtained the medals awarded 
by the Teylerian Society at Haarlem for the best compo8i« 
tions in Latin, Dutch, French, or English, on certain pre- 
scribed subjects. His essay on scepticism obtained the 
gold medal in 1786, his dissertation on the immortality of 
the soul the silyer medal in 1787> and his essay on the 
natural equality of men the silyer medal in 1792. On this 
last occasion, the gold medal was awarded to Professor 
Oras. 

The dissertation, which was written in Latin^ has ney^ 
been printed, but the two English essays were in due time 
giyen to the public. " An Essay on the Folly of Scepti- 
cism, the Absurdity of Dogmatizing on Religious Subjects, 
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and the proper Medium fo be observed between these two 
eapbcemes." Lond. 1788^ Byo. " An Essay on the natural 
Jfquaiity of Men, the Rights that result from it, and the 
Poties which it imposes." Edinb. 1793, 8yo. The latter 
work, which was the most successful of all his publications, 
was reprinted at London in the course of the following 
year. Many of us are old enough to remember the politi- 
cal and intellectual fermentation of that eventful period, 
when the wildest reveries of one class of men were oppos* 
ed by the superannuated bigotry of another. Dr Brown's 
work, although it evinces suf&cient liberality, is it at the 
same time sober and discriminating : it was considered as 
an able and a seasonable discussion of topics which had 
been so egregiously perverted ; it even attracted the atten- 
tion of the British government,, and had no small influence 
in preparing the way for his subsequent preferment. 
. Before this period he had been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in the university of Utrecht. He had for some 
time been involved in considerable difficulties, in conse- 
quence qf the civil commotions which arose between the 
partizans of the house of Nassau and those who delighted 
in the name of patriots. He was led to regard the autho- 
rity and influence of the prince as the best security against 
the tyranny of the aristocracy, and he accordingly became 
a decided adherent of the Orange party.^ Although he 
was not exposed to any direct molestation on account of 

' " Ita enim jadicabat [Hemsterhusius], et rei publicae opus essse 
gubematore, qui tolum ejus corpus curaret atque ad consensum diri- 
geret, et civibus quasi tribuno plebis, qui eos adversus patricionim 
dominationem ac libidinem tueretur. Item et Ruhnkenius et 
Valckenarius judicabant. Postea, quum optima instituta praesidia- 
que libertatis a publico ad privatum commodum traduci, et bello Bri- 
tannico imperia ac successus praevaricando eludi viderentur, uterque 
partes optimatum probare coeperunt, ut solas vindices gloriae ac 
prosperitatis Batavae adversus hostilem injuriam.'* (Wyttenbachii 
Vita Davidis Ruhnkenii : Opuscula, torn. i. p. 695.) 
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his political opinions and connexions, yet during the tern* 
poraiy triumph of the opposite party, he found himself 
phiced in a situation hoth precarious and harassing. In 
the expectation of removing himself heyond their powei^ 
he hegan to cast an anxious glance towards the land of 
his fathers ; hut after he had repaired to London with tiie 
yiew of ohtaining some literary or ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment in Scotland, the armed interposition of the Prossiani 
occasioned a sudden change in the goyemment of Hol- 
land. The friends of Dr Brown had now regained thor 
ascendency^ and were anxious to testify their approbar 
tion of his puhlic conduct and personal merit : the States 
and the magistrates of Utrecht jointly instituted a pro* 
fessorship of moral philosophy and ecclesiastical histafy^ 
and appointed him to this new office. The lectures were 
to he deliyered in the Latin language ; and two coiana, 
to he continued during a session of nearly eight months, 
were to he commenced after an intenral of not many 
weeks. So great an effort was yery prejudicial to hit 
health, and laid the foundation of complaints by whidi he 
was frequently harassed during the remainder of his life. 

On entering upon the duties of his office, he pronounced 
an inaugural oration, which yras immediately published 
under the title of " Oratio de Religionis et Philosophiae 
Societate et^Concordia maxime salutari.*' Traj. ad Bhen* 
1788^ 4to. Two years afterwards he was nominated rec- 
tor of the university ; and on depositing his temporaxj 
dignity, he pronounced an " Oratio de Imaginatione, in 
Vitae Institutione, regunda." Traj. ad Rhen. 1790, 4tOi 
During this interval he had been offered the Greek pro- 
fessorship at St Andrews ; ^ but the curators of the uni- 
versity of Utrecht induced him, by a promise of augment- ' 
ing his salary^ to retain a situation in which he had acquit- 
ted himself with eminent ability. To his other offices 

^ Brown, Ontio de Imaginatione regunda, p. 75. 
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\Fa8 now added the professorship of the law of nature ; a 
branch of study to which a great degree of attention had 
long been devoted in the unirersities of Holland and Ger- 
many. It has usually been conjoined with the law of na- 
tions, and taught by members of the law faculty ; but 
we haye already seen that the previous studies of Dx 
Brown had been partly juridical, and indeed this depart- 
ment is most intimately connected with ethics. By the 
prolessors of moral philosophy in the Scotish universities, 
particularly by Dr Hutcheson, and his predecessor Mr 
CSiinnichael, thp law of nature was at one period regularly 
discussed as an essential part of their course ; nor were 
the general principles of law excluded from the ethical 
course of a more recent professor of great eminence, the late 
Dr Ferguson. 

Dr Brown resided at Utrecht, and discharged his pub- 
lic duties with credit and reputation, till the war which 
followed the French revolution finally drove him from the 
{dace of his nativity.^ After a long interval of painful 
anxiety and suspense^ he was at length impelled, by the 
rapid approach of the invading army, to seek a place of 
refuge. In the course of a very severe winter, he embark- 
ed in the month of January 1795, and with hb wife and 
five children, together with some other relations^ quitted 
the coast of Holland in an open boat, and landed in Eng- 
land after a stormy passage. In his ecclesiastical office he 
had.no successor. In the course of the same year, St 
Mary's church was converted into a com- magazine ; and, 
altfafough it was one of the finest and most substantial public 
buildings in Utrecht, Bonaparte, whose course was so fre- 

* Professor Holtins, an eminent civilian of Utrecht, makes the 
following mention of Dr Brown, in a letter which I received in the 
y^r 1831 : He "is well remembered here by many of my col- 
leagues, who speak of him with esteem. It seems he was a man of 
a peaceable character, disgusted with the party-spirit which pervaded 
every thing at the time he determined to quit this country. 
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quentlj marked by hayoc and deTastation^ sold the mate^ 
rials, and the edifice was rased to the foundation.^ 

Haying proceeded to London^ he experienced sach a re- 
ception as was due to his literary talents and moral vortii. 
During the late Lord Auckland's embassy at the HagaC) 
he had formed more than a common acquaintance wilh 
that nobleman^ who was himself a person of literature, and 
a judge of literary merit : his " Principles of Penal LaV 
are a respectable monument of his intellectual attainments, 
and he published other works of a more temporary natoie. 
Haying conceiyed a yery fayourable opinion of the profeB- 
sor^ he had some years before recommended him to the 
notice of Dr Moore, archbishop of Canterbury ; and it was 
to their united influence that he was chiefly indebted for 
the honourable station in which he terminated his long 
and useful life. 

A distant prospect of succeeding to the diyinity chair at 
Aberdeen had presented itself at a much earlier period. 
Dr Campbell, who was bending beneath the load of years, 
had expressed a wish to resign his offices. The proposal 
of a pension, which his public seryices had well earned, 
and the nomination of a successor with whose acquire- 
ments he was duly acquainted, now led to the completion 
of such an arrangement as he entirely approyed. He first 
resigned the professorship of divinity, and in the summer 
of 1795 the magistrates of Aberdeen presented Dr Brown 
to that chair. The office of principal of Marischal College 
haying been vacated soon afterwards, he received a presen- 
tation from the crown, and entered upon his new functions 
at the commencement of the ensuing session. With his 
distinguished predecessor he formed a most cordial fiiend- 
ship, which however was suspended by the feeble thread 
of a very lengthened life. Dr Campbell died in the ensu- 
ing month of April, and Dr Brovm honoured his memory 

* Steven's Hist of the Scottish Church of Rotterdam, p. 343. 
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hj a funeral sermon, which was immediately printed. 
This Tenerable person, long the chief ornament of the uni-* 
rersitj, was possessed of great acuteness and perspicacity, 
Qnited with accurate and extensive learning. His " Philo- 
sophy of Khetoric" is a work of very singular merit, and 
the yalue of his theological writings has been imiversally 
acknowledged. Dr Beattie, an elegant, and accomplished 
writer of prose as well as Terse, was still a member of the 
same college ; and to these conspicuous names we must 
add that of Dr Hamilton, professor of mathematics, whose 
" Liquiry into the National Debt" first exposed the futility 
and delusion of the sinking fund. One of his most inti* 
mate friends was Mr Beattie, professor of history, a nephew 
of the professor of moral philosophy. The principal al- 
ways spoke of him as a very worthy man and pleasant as* 
sociate. Of his classical attainments, particularly in the 
niceties of Latin poetry, he had formed a high estimate. ^ 

This new professorship imposed upon him a very serious 
task. He composed, as we are informed, a course of theo- 
logical lectures, extending over five sessions. After a re- 
view of the different systems of religion, those laying claim 
to a divine origin, he discussed most amply the evidences 
and doctrines of natural religion. He then proceeded to the 
evidences of revealed religion, of which he gave a very full 

*■ James Beattie died on the 4th of October 1810, in the forty- 
ihird year of his age. A letter which I received from Dr Brown, 
contains the subsequent passage : ** This morning, at four o'clock, died 
jny dear friend, and most excellent, and, in all respects, most valu- 
able colleague, Professor Beattie. It is just a fortnight since he was 
taken ill, and began to complain, at a dinner of both colleges, where 
he appeared in tolerable spirits. I cannot describe my feelings on 
this occasion. The blow is dreadful to his wife, and his family of 
six children, the two eldest just about to enter college. Our semi- 
nary has sustained an immense loss, which is felt by all the public< 
His particular friends must long deplore him. My loss is great in- 
deed,** 
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and learned view. The Christian scheme formed the next 
•uhject of an enquiry^ in which the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity were rery extensiyely unfolded. Ghristki 
ethics were also explained ; and it formed part of his ori- 
ginal plan to treat of all the great controversies that have 
agitated the religious world. This portion of the coarse 
was not however completed. It is ohservahle that, inlus 
extensive outline, no department is allotted to bibUcal 
literature, which in the Scotish universities had been too 
much neglected. But in King's College two successire 
professors of the same family assigned a particular part 
of their acadenucal course to this veiy important subject ; 
and the younger Dr Gerard further recommended the study 
by the publication of a work which was approved by some 
very competent judges.^ 



^ Institutes of Biblical Criticism ; or, Heads of the Course of 
Lectures, on that subject, read in King's College, Aberdeen. By 
Gilbert Gerard, D. D. Professor of Divinity, and one of his Majes- 
ty's Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Edinb. 1808, 8vo. This 
is described as a second edition. The book was originally printed 
at Aberdeen ; and the impression having been shipped for £din- 
buiigh, almost every copy of it was lost at sea. The author is charge- 
able with some material omissions. Thus, in treating of the &• 
mous text, 1 John v. 7, 8, he has neither referred to Sir Isaac New- 
ton nor to Porson. Dr Gerard was for several years minister of the 
Scotish church at Amsterdam, and at that period was one of Dr 
Brown's intimate friends. He was elected professor of Greek in 
King's College, and afterwards succeeded his father, Dr Alexander 
Gerard, as professor of divinity. He wift subsequently appointed 
one of the ministers of St. Machar's. After a very short illness, he 
died on the 28th of September 1815. He preached on Sunday, 
and died on the ensuing Thursday, leaving a widow and children. 
He was a person of gentlemanly and pleasing manners. As a 
preacher, he was considered as correct and judicious ; and of his 
competency as a teacher of theology, he has left sufficient evidence 
in his institutes. He is affectionately commemorated in Dr Brown's 
Memoir of John Burnett, Esq. p. xxxv. 
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Dr BuowR soon became a Y6ty conspicuous member of 
'ihe church of Scotland. He was an impressive preacher, 
a {irompt and forcible speaker^ and some of his appear^ 
$hceB in the genetal assembly produced a most powerful 
«fibct. The manly temperament of his mind rendered him 
incapable of cowering to mere rank and station ; and his 
fiist aspect^ with the first sound of his voice, conveyed to 
those who saw and heard him the idea that he was no or- 
dinary person. His speech on the case of Dr Amot, de- 
livered in the first assembly of which he was a member, 
classed him among the best public speakers of the time. 
It was printed in a separate form, under the title of " Sub- 
stance of a Speech delivered in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, on Wednesday the 28th of May 
1800, on the Question respecting the Settlement, at Kings- 
bams, of the Rev. Dr Robert Amot, Professor of Divinity in 
St Mary's College, St Andrews." Edinb. 1800, 8vo. His 
public opposition to pluralities in the church has very fre- 
quently been represented as inconsistent with his private 
practice ; but this inconsistency was less real than appa- 
jpent The ofl&ce of principal, though honourable, was not 
very lucrative. It had repeatedly been united with the 
profiessorship of divinity, but three of his predecessors were 
laymen.^ One of these, Dr Dun, held it without any other 
dffice, but he was in great practice as a physician. Dr 
Lesley was principal, and professor of physic ; and Dr 
Blackwell was principal, and professor of Greek. For the 
same reason, the want of an adequate endowment, the di- 
vinity professorship had been conjoined with the charge of 
a minister of Greyfriars Church ; but the professor was only 
bound to preach alternately with his colleague, and was 
exempted from all the other routine of parochial duties. 
Most of the other preferments subsequently bestowed upon 

1 Patrick Don, M. D. appointed \n 1621. James Lesley, M. D. 
appointed in 1 66 1. Thomas Blackwell, LL. D. appointed in 1748. 
VOL. II. Q 
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him were altogether unconnected with professional exef' 
tion. 

For several years he regularly attended the assembly^ 
and, steadily adhering to the popular party, took a con- 
jBpicuous share in its public deliberations ; but it has been 
truly remarked that although he could be roused to the 
most lively interest in general questions, he felt no incU- 
nation to learn or to practise the tactics of a leader in the 
ecclesiastical courts. During the latter years of his life, he 
discontinued his attendance in the assembly, where he saw 
much that he neither could entirely approve nor effectually 
oppose. Since that period, a very material change has 
taken place ; a change which is partly to be imputed to 
the increasing zeal and devotedness of the great body of 
the clergy, and partly to that most salutary measure of 
opening the doors of the ecclesiastical judicatories to all 
ministers of chapels of ease. Their long exclusion could 
only be defended on principles inextricably connected with 
Erastianism ; it was utterly at variance with the principles 
of presbyterian parity. The motion which led to the 
settlement of this important question was, on the 29th of 
May 1834, made by the principal's son,^ and was carried 
by a majority of fifty. The father would have exulted in 
the anticipation of such an event. Many ministers, con- 
spicuous for their zeal and fidelity, were thus admitted into 
the judicatories of the church, and added no inconsiderable 
strength to that cause which Dr Brown had so strenuously 
supported. 

At the close of each assembly, it was his practice to re- 
turn homewards by St Andrews, where three of his sisters 
still occupied the house which had belonged to their father. 
He felt a strong and very natural pleasure in thus revisit- 
ing the scene of his youthful studies ; and after his exer- 

' Robert James Brown, D. D. professor of Greek in Marischal 
College. 
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twms in the assembly, he required a little repose and relax- 
ation. In this university he continued to have some 
literary friends. The most conspicuous of these was the late 
Dr Hunter, who possessed such a masterly knowledge of the 
itracture and analogy of the Greek and Latin languages, 
ind was a man of so much sagacity and judgment, that all 
lis friends joined in regretting the small number and extent 
>f his published works. ^ 

In the sphere of his academical and pastoral duties, Dr 
^rown found more satisfaction than in the contentious 
'cHTum of the general assembly. These duties he discharg- 
ed with much zeal and ability ; and his ordinary habits 
[>eing sedentary and studious, he found sufficient leisure 
for his favourite pursuits of literature. Together with 
genuine piety and theological knowledge, he was particu- 
larly anxious to disseminate a taste for classical learning. 
It was his practice to deliver a Latin oration to the profes- 
sors and students of his college at the commencement of 
each session ; and he bestowed particular attention on the 
style of the Latin exercises read in the divinity hall. Even 
at a very advanced period of life, he retained his taste for 
Latin versification ; and he left an ample collection of un- 
published poems in that language. 

Of the energy of his pulpit discourses he has left an 
adequate specimen in his printed volume of Sermons. 
Edinb. 1803, 8vo. * But the most serious of his intellectual 
efforts was the essay which obtained Bumett*s first prize, 
amounting to L.1250. The founder of this prize was John 
Burnett, a merchant of Aberdeen, who died in the year 

» John Hunter, LL. D. was for many ye:«r9 professor of humanity, 
and for about eighteen months was principal of United College. 
He was a native of Closeburn in the county of Dumfries. He died 
on the 18th of January 1837, at the age of about ninety. In one 
obituary notice, be is erroneously described as a clergyman. 
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1784. He bequeathed a fxmd, wliich is ^' to be applied to 
its objects at the end of every fortieth year. The accumu- 
lation of the first 25 years, if not less than 1600/. is destin- 
ed for prizes to the authors of the two best Essays on the 
subjects which he prescribed. Three fourths are assigned 
to the first, and one fourth to the second in merit. What- 
eyer exceeds these sums, allotted to the prizes^ is to be 
added to the fund for the use of the poor in Aberdeen.*^ 
On this first occasion, the competitors were about fifty in 
number ; and the judges chosen were Dr Gerard, professor 
of divinity, Dr Glennie, professor of moral philosophy, and 
Dr Hamilton, professor of mathematics. The second prize, 
amounting to L.400, was awarded to Dr Sumner, the pre- 
sent bishop of Chester. The judges were^ unanimous in 
their opinions of both the successful essays. Dr BroWs 
work was published under the title of ''AnElssayon the Exis- 
tence of a Supreme Creator," &c. Aberd. 1816, 2 vols. 8tq. 

The last considerable work which he committed to 
the press was " A Comparative View of Christianity, and 
of the other Forms of Religion which have existed, and 
still exist, in the "World, particularly with regard to their 
Moral Tendency." Edinb. 1826, 2 vols. 8vo. This is a 
production of varied learning and of solid merit, but being 
the result of mature thought, and being written in a sober 
and manly style, it was less calculated to attract the mobil- 
ity of readers ; for there is a fashion in theology as weU as 
in novels. 

In the year 1800 Dr Brown had been appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to his majesty, and in 1804 dean of the chapel 
royal, and of the most ancient and most noble Order of 
the Thistle. He was last of all appointed to read the 
Gordon lecture in Marischal College, and he delivered 
his inaugural discourse on the 22d of November 1825. It 

' Brown*8 Memoir of John Burnett, Esq. p. zxviii. 
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was published under the title of a '^ Lecture introductory 
4t the Course of Practical Religion, instituted by the Will 
tf John Gordon, Esq. of Murtle." Aberd. 1826, 8yo. 

All his publications have not yet been enumerated. Not 
long afier his escape from Holland^ he printed *' Some Re- 
marks on the apparent Circumstances of the War in the 
fourth week of October 1795/' Lond. 1795, 8to. He at 
the same time published this pamphlet in French, under 
the title of " Remarques sur les Circonstances de la Guerre, 
telles qu'elTes paraissent etre dans la quatrieme semaine du 
mois d'Octobre 1795." Londres, 1795, 870. After a con- 
siderable intenral appeared " An Examination of the 
Causes and Cfpduct of the present War with France, and 
of the most effectual Means of obtaining a speedy, a secure, 
and an honourable Peace : together with some Observations 
•on the iaJbe Negoeiations at lisle." Lond. 1798, 8vo. Att 
these publications were anonymous. About this period he 
was more usefully employed in preparing an improved edi- 
tion of *' A View of the principal Deistical Writers that 
have appeared in England in the last and present century, 
&c. By John Leland, D.D. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing a view of the present times, with regard 
to religion and morals, and other important subjects.'' 
Lond. 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. These various works were fol- 
lowed by " Letters to the Rev. Dr George Hill, Principal 
of St Maiy's College, St Andrews." Aberd. 1801, 8vo. 
He afterwards produced his " Remarks on certain Passages 
of ' An Examination of Mr Dugald Stewart's Pamphlet, 
by one of the ministers of Edinburgh ;* relative to subjects 
nearly connected with the Interests of Religion and Learn- 
ing." Aberd. 1806, 8vo. By this publication, he took 
some share in a very remarkable controversy, of which it 
is not necessary to give a full detail : 

^ Theocriti Idyl. xi. v. 51. 
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During the preceding year, John Leslie had been electa 
ed professor of mathematics in the university of Edinbuigh; 
but his admission to the office was most strenuously oppos- 
ed by a certain number of the Eklinburgh clergy, beloBgiog 
to what is commonly described as the moderate party. He 
had expressed his approbation of Hume*s doctrine coneem- 
ing the relation of cause and effect ; and this concurrence o£ 
opinion they represented as so pernicious, that they carried 
their opposition through all the different steps of ecdesias* 
tical cognizance. In the general assembly, on the 23d of 
May 1805, they received a signal defeat, from which, to 
this day, the same party has never recovered. Many 
jiamphlets were published,^ and many dangQiB)us or dubious 
motives were imputed to the adherents of Leslie. He was 
ably supported by Playfair and Stewart ; but the most re- 
markable work produced on this occasion, was that of Dr 
Thomas Brown, ** Observations on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of the Doctrine of Mr Hume, concerning the Rela- 
tion of Cause and Effect.*' What was originally a pamph- 
let, became an ample volume, eminently distinguished by 
the author's powers of philosophical analysis.^ To this 
acute and able work no formal reply was attempted ; but, 
after an interval of several ^ears, Professor Scott of King's 
College, Aberdeen, published a treatise which was mani- 
festly intended as an indirect refutation. His attempt was 
far from being successful. From the " Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding," he quotes a passage in which the 

' Tracts, Historical and Philosophical, relative to the important 
Discussions which lately took place between the Members of the 
University and the Presbytery of Edinburgh, respecting the Elec- 
tion of Mr Leslie to the Professorship of Mathematics in that Uni- 
versity. Edinb. 1806, 2 vols. 8vo. The tracts, thirteen in number, 
are not reprinted, but are combined in these massy volumes. The 
principal's Remarks occur in vol. ii. The collection includes three 
tracts by Dr Thomas Brown. 

' See Her&chel's Treatise on Astronomy, p. 232, 
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author observes, that << as we can have no idea of any thing 
which never appeared to our outward sense or inward sen- 
timent, the necessary conclusion seems to be, that we have 
no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these words 
are absolutely without any meaning, when employed either 
ia philosophical reasonings or common life." Here the 
professor ends his quotation ; but at the very commence* 
ment of the next sentence, Hume avers that '' there still 
remains one method of avoiding this conclusion ;" and he 
afterwards proceeds to shew how the idea of a necessary 
connexion is acquired.^ Whether he has assigned the 
genuine origin of this idea, is not essential to our present 
Miquiry. A iurther specimen of the refutation may be 
produced. *' Thus then," he remarks, " I have been led to 
the conclusion, that as far as we are yet able to give any 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomena of nature^ we 
have, in fact, fully ascertained their efficient physical 
causes. We have demonstrated, in many cases, that these 
phenomena are the immediate effects of certain qualities or 
properties with which we find matter to be endowed ; and 
consequently, by ascertaining these properties, we assign 
the causes of the phenomena. We have proved that im- 
penetrability and inertia are the causes of the phenomena 
of impulse ; that gravitation explains the fall of a stone, 
and the mutual deflections of the various parts of the solar 
system ; and that elective attraction accounts for many of 
the changes which chemical substances undergo.*'^ Dr 
Reid had affirmed that, '^supposing all the phaenomena 
that fall within the reach of our senses, were accounted for 
from general laws of nature, justly deduced from expe- 
rience ; that is^ supposing natural philosophy brought to its 

1 Hume*s Philosophical Works, vol. iy. p. 87. 

* Scott*8 Inquiry into the Limits and peculiar Objects of Physi- 
cal and Metaphysical Science, tending principally to illustrate the 
Nature of Causation, p. thl, Edinb. 1810, 8vo. 
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tttmofit perfection, it does not discoYer tlie effioent cause tf 
an J one phaenomenon in natnie."^ To this sound epiniM 
what has Mr Scott to oppose ? '' On the contrary," he le- 
plies, '* I think that natural philosophy has already ascorr 
tained many properties of matter which are the dk^d 
sources of Tarious j^i^iomena, and are therefore to he csa^ 
sidered as the true efficient causes of these phemMQeBa." 
That the science o£ physics affords no information respect* 
ing the efficient causes of the fdi^momena of najkure, ib aa 
opinion established on such a basis, that Mr Scott evideotr 
ly appears to hare controYcrted what he did not folly 
understand. Nothing can be more loose and unphilosophi- 
cnl than many of his reasonings obl the subjefct^* " Giavi- 
tation explains the £^ of a stone." But what ^gq^him 
giayitation ?^ It. was not reserred for this professor of 

^ Raid's Essays on the Active Powers of MaQ, i. ch^. vi. 

* Nor has he always avoided errors in erudition. ** The sceptical 
system of Pyrrho,'* he remarks in p. 81 , " has roand its ablest de- 
fender in Sextus Empiricus, a Roman writer, of whom little mere 
is known than that he was the author of an iBgeoioiia and learned 
treatise on Pjrrrhonism. still extant*** Sextiis Empincus composed 
his works in Greek. His treatise against the oiathematicians is like- 
wise preserved, a;id is of much greater extent than his three books 
IIvpp€ov€ul>v *YifOTvwa>cr€av9 which Professor Scott apparpntly sup. 
posed to be his only production. 

' Dr Hey, a professor, not of philosophy, but of divinity, under- 
stood this subject better. ** We say, * lead falls to the ground by 
the law of gravity :* — so we say, speaking from our habitiial feelings, 
or prejudices, but, in reality, we know nothing of any law of goavity. 
We know that Uad ha$ fallen lo the ground ; we know not that it 
has ever risen from the ground ; but what will ha|)pea the next time 
we try, we know not in the l^ust. Indeed we act as if it would fall, 
because we have had an habitual expectation of its falling, generated 
in our minds (in a manner not thoroughly understood), and because 
we have acted on sueh expectation, and have found that k did not 
deceive us ; and those who have acted otherwisoi have been punish- 
ed, Off have incurred evil. But this eannot, vitfa any propriety, he 
called knowledge." (tiectures in Divinity, deliversd ia the U«iv^- 
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lialosophy to pass the bound^r^ tt'here Newton had found 
Ik necessary to tenninate his researches.^ 

Dr Brown's next publication wa& also of a controversial 
Miture : '^ A Letter to George Hill, D. D. Principal of St 
Maij's College^ St Andrews^ occasioned by the publication 
of the Substance of his Speech in the General Assembly, 
May 23, I8O7.'* Edinb. 1807, 8vo. Before he quitted 
Utrecht, he had published a poem entitled "An Essay on 
Sensibility ;" and at a more recent period he sent to the 
press ** Philemon^ or the Progress of Virtue ; a Poem." 
Edinb. 1809, 2 vols. 8vo. Beside the works which have 
now been enumerated, he published many single sermons, 
lind two academical prolusions. *^ Nobilisimi Yiri, Georgii 
Marc^ionis de Huntly, Domini de Gordon, Provinciae 
Aberdonensis Praefecti Regii, Academiae Marischallanae 
Oancellioii, xxii** Decerabris die anno Christi m.dccc xv*° 
Isaugurandi Formula atque Modus." AbArdoniae, 181 6, 
4to»^ " Libiorum Societas ; Carmen, recitatum in Comitiis 
Aeademicis quae prima post Ferias aestivas an. sr.DCCC.xxix. 
habebantur." Aberd. 1830, 8vo. 

Although his health had never been robust, and he 
reaehed a very advanced period of life^ he retained his 
mental faculties till the day of his death ; and his disso- 
lution was rather occasioned by the gradual decay of his 
bodily frame, than by any acute suffering. For two years 

sity. of Cambridge, vol. i. p. 161, second edit. Camb. 1822, 4 vols. 
8vo.) In the mouth of Leslie, such philosophizing might have been 
considered as very pernicious* 

*■ **Mihi magnum quid consecuti videbimur, si quemadmodum 
sese habeant res quae in natura exstant, intellexenmus ; a quo 
longissime etiam nunc absundust QuonEiodo aUtetti quaeque efi^ctae 
fuerint, quodque sunt, esse coeperint, id nequaquam humano ingenio 
excogitari, aut conjecturis attingi posse, existimo." (Hugenii Cos- 
motheoros, p. 143.) 

* This publication includes an oration by the principal, which was 
reprinted in the Classical Journal, vol. xiv. p. 126-30. 
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his strength had imperceptibly declined ; and although tlie 
decline became rapid about a week before his decease, yet 
he did not relinquish his usual employments. Reduced as 
he was to extreme weakness, he wrote part of a letter to 
two of his sons on the yery last day of his mortal existence : 
to his third son, the Greek professor in Marischal College, 
he dictated a few sentences within six hours of his de- 
cease. Having been assisted to raoye from his bed-cham- 
ber to the parlour, he continued till midnight in the society 
of his family : after joining in their domestic devotions, he 
was with much difficulty removed to his bed ; he then 
slept quietly for three hours, and having repeatedly spoken 
in a cool and intelligible manner, he calmly breathed his 
last at four in the morning. So gently was the spark of 
life extinguished, that his family did not mark the precise 
time. He died on the eleventh of May 1830, in the seven- 
ty-sixth year of his age. It has been faithfiilly stated that 
the regrets of his fellow-citizens, and of a numerous circle 
of friends in various parts of the kingdom, have paid to 
his character the most affecting and unequivocal tribute 
which can be offered to the memory of those who have 
neither lived unnoticed nor died unhonoured. A marble 
tablet, with the following inscription, was erected in the 
church where he had so often raised his warning voice. 

M. S. 

OUILIELMI LAURENTII BROWN, S. T. P. 

COLLEOIO MARISCHALLANO APUD ABREDONENSES PRAEFBCTI 

LONOE ERUDITISSIMI, 

GENTE SCOTI, NATALIBUS BATAVI, 

QUI TRAJECTI AD RHENUM VII. ID. JAN. ANNO M.DCC.LV. NATUS, 

ABREDONIAE V. ID. MAI. ANNO M.DGCC.XXX. MORTUUS EST, 

SUMMUMQUE SUI DESIDERIUM PUS OMNIBUS 

ET DOCTIS RELIQUIT. 
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Dr Brown was of the middle size, and had a very intel- 
ligent countenance. He had heen much accustomed to ele- 
gant society, and his manners were easy and polished, hut, 
in a certain sense, he never could he initiated in the ways 
of the world : he possessed an unusual singleness of hearty 
and so habitual a regard for what is upright and manly in 
the human character, that he not unfrequently displayed 
his caution less prominently than his honesty. He was 
not without considerable warmth of temper, but at the 
same time he was open, sincere, and generous ; nor is this 
ardour and intensity of feeling so easily separated from 
quickness of discernment and vigour of perception. Men 
of a colder temperament, possessing less than one half of 
his moral excellence, may pass through life with a very 
decent share of respectability. His talents and learning 
are not unknown to the public ; but his warmth of affec- 
tion, his rectitude of purpose, and his ferveur of piety, are 
best known to those who had frequent opportunities of 
seeing him in the circle of his "own family, or in the house 
of an intimate friend. To an unusual share of classical 
learning Dr Brown added a very familiar acquaintance 
with several of the modem languages. Latin and French 
he wrote and spoke with great facility. His successive 
study of ethics, jurisprudence, and theology, had habitu- 
ated his mind with the most important topics of specula- 
tion, relating to the present condition of man and to his 
future destiny. His political sentiments were liberal and 
expansive, not cautiously circumscribed by one party-cir- 
cle, or coldly limited to one small spot of earth, but con- 
nected with ardent aspirations after the general improve- 
ment and happiness of the human race. ^ The liberality of 

* " Chari sunt parentes, chari liberi, amici, propinqui, familiares, 
patria ; sed omnes omnium charitates universa benevolentia complec- 
dtur, quae cunctos ceteros arctioris generis affectus benivolos tem- 
perat, et constantiam iis addit, at que dignitatem." (Brown, Oratio 
de Imaginatione regunda, p. 71.) 
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his theological opiioions was widely remoyed from indiffer- 
ence. His reading in diyinity had heen yery extenaye: 
he was well acquainted with the works of British and 
foreign theologians, particularly of those who wrote in the 
Latin language daring the seyenteenth centuiy. In his 
more elahorate publications he eyinces no mean portion of 
erudition, ia^nuity, and judgment; but the intellectaal 
yigour and promptitude which he displayed in conversa- 
tion, were such as to impress many of his friends with a 
still higher opinion of his capabilities than they deri?ed 
from any of the niim«rous works which he communicated 
to the public. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY 

RESPECTING THE PRONUNCIATION 

OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE.^ 



The pronunciation of words and syllables has sometimes 
been discussed with as much fervour as the rights of kings 
and subjects. The genuine power, or ancient sound, of 
certain letters of the Greek alphabet, consonants as well as 
Yowels, has been the occasion of much learned controrersj 
during the space of three hundred years ; nor can we ven- 
ture to affirm that this controversy, begun by Erasmus in 
1528, has been terminated by Mynas in 1825. 

A knowledge of this noble language began to, be more gene- 
rally diffused after the final extinction of the Greek empire, 
an event which took place about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. It is not however to be supposed that the lan- 
guage was previously unknown in some of the more learn- 
ed countries of Europe. Various scholars must from time 
to time have been attracted to Constantinople^ some by 
liberal curiosity, others by the hope of gain ; nor is it to 

1 See vol. i. p. 175. 
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be doubted tbat learned Greeks occasionallj met with suf* 
ficient encouragement to carry tbeir learning to a foreign 
market. Petrarca acquired a knowledge of the Greek 
language from Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, who afterwards 
became bishop of Squillace. ^ The native country of his 
preceptor^ it is well known^ had anciently been peopled by 
Greek colonies, and was long described by the name of 
Magna Graecia. Here, as well as in Sicily, some know- 
ledge of the language continued to be preserved for many 
ages ; nor was it excluded from the offices of their churches 
till the latter part of the fifteenth century, when Xystus 
the Fourth enjoined the exdusive use of the Latin tongue. 
About this period many learned Greeks had found their 
way into Italy, and had begun to disseminate a knowledge 
of their language and literature. In the year 1453, Con- 
stantinople fell into the barbarous hands of '^ our ancient 
allies the Turks ;" and, after " that untoward event," many 
unfortunate scholars were compelled to wander into distant 
regions ; but even at an eariier period several of them had 
settled in Italy, and had there contributed to the revival of 
ancient learning. Of Chrysoloras, Gasa, Geoigius Tra* 
pezuntius, Bessarion, Argyropulus, Chalcondyias, Lascarig, 
MaruUus, and Musurus, the names are familiarly known to 
those who are moderately acquainted widi 1i» literacy 
history of the fifteenth century*' It was by the aid of saoh 
instructors that the luigaage now began to be generally 
studied ; and it i» sufficiently obvious that the pronuncia- 
tion thus taught must have been the ordinary ^x)nunoiatioil 
of the teachecsk 

How far the uicient prcmunoiation had be^i coinipted 

1 Gradeni^or, Ragionamento istorico-critico intomo alia Lettera- 
tura Greco- Italiana, p. 130. Brescia, 1759, 9vo. 

' See the learned work of Dr Hody, <* Oe Graeois illustribiw 
Linguae Graecae Literarumque Humaniorum Instauratoribus.*' 
Lond. 1742, 8vo. 
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during the declimug ages of the empire, it is not so easy to 
determine. In the present controversy, this is a very 
material question ; bnt the solution of it depends on a 
minute examination of many scattered and slender notices, 
nor can we perhaps pass the limits of probability, and arrive 
at any degree of certainty. The Greek is distinguished 
from almost every other language by its durability. If we 
suppose Homer to have flourished 900 years previously 
to the birth of Christ, we shall find that more than 2350 
years intervened bef(M:e the subversion of the eastern em- 
pire ; and duriog that extended period, the language did 
not undergo any changes which v^y essentially affected 
its character. It has been remarked by the learned Dr 
Taylor, ^^ that there is less di^onance or disagreement be- 
tween the Greek of the first ages and of the last, between 
the writers of the fourth century before the Christian era, 
and the fourth or fifth below it, than there is between two 
Eoman authors of the same century."^ Georgius Gemistus, 
or Pletho, who was appointed to a judicial situation in the 
Peloponnesus, at a date so recent as the year 1441, has left 
various works which exhibit no very wide departure from 
the early standards of composition ; and the same remark 
may likewise be applied to other writers who belong to this 
last age of ancient Greek literature. 

The pronunciation which generally prevailed during the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, was in some countries 
denominated the Reuchlinian, from its having been adopts 
ed by Reuchlin, who died in the year 1521, after having 
been chiefly instrumental in the introduction of classical 
learning into Germany.^ It essentially coincided with the 
pronunciation of the modern Greeks. In the copious 



^ Taylor's Elements of the Civil Law, p. 510. 

> J. H. Mali ViU Jo. Reuchlini Phorcensis, primi in Germania 
Hebraicanin) Graecarumque, et aliarmn bonarum Literarum In- 
etauratoris. Otirlaci, 1687, 8vo. * 
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grammar of Scot, first printed in the year 1593, we still 
find the same system recommended. To the letter ^ he 
assigns the name of vita, to C of zita, to 17 of ita, to ^ of 
thita. According to this system, the yoweU tj, t, v, and 
the diphthongs €i, 01, have no yarietj of sound, hut ought 
to he pronounced as the French pronounce the letter t. 
Thus rri, Tij rv, t€i, rot, haye one and the same sound. 
These however are not the only particulars in which the 
two systems difier from each other. 

Reuchlin*s mode of pronunciation was almost entirely 
supplanted by that of flrasmus, who recommended his in- 
novations in a dialogue written with his usual talent Of 
the manner in which he arrived at this improvement, a 
very extraordinary account has been transmitted to us by 
the elder Yossius, on the authority of Ravensbeig, who 
alleged the authority of his preceptor Rutgerus Reschius. 
'' I heard Rutgerus Reschius, who was professor of Grreek 
in the Busleiden College and my revered preceptor, relate 
that he was in the Liliensian seminary at the same time 
with Erasmus, who occupied an upper room, and himself a 
lower one ; that Henry Glareanus happened to arrive at 
Louvain from Paris, and was invited to dine in the coll^ ; 
and when Glareanus was asked what news he brought with 
him, he answered (which was a story he had made up on 
the way, because he knew Erasmus to be over-fond of 
novelties and wonderfully credulous,) that certain native 
Ghreeks had arrived in Paris, who were men of great learn- 
ing, and who used a pronunciation of the Greek language 
entirely different from that which prevailed in these parts ; 
as, for instance, instead of calling /3 vita, they call it beta ; 
for ita, they said eta, &c. As soon as Erasmus heard this 
account, he wrote his Dialogue on the true pronunciation 
of the Greek and Latin languages, that he might appear to 
be the discoverer of this new method, and offered the work 
to Peter, a printer at Alost, in order to have it published ; 
but the printer declined doing so, either because he was 
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engaged in other works, or because he could not undertake 
to publish it so soon as was desired^ and Erasmus then sent 
the work to Froben at Basel, by whom it was printed and 
immediately published. Erasmus having however disco- 
vered that a trick had been practised upon him, never 
afterwards used that pronunciation himself, nor did he 
direct his friends to adopt it. In proof of these facts, Rut- 
gerus used to show, in Erasmus's own hand- writing, a 
manuscript system of pronunciation, drawn up for the use 
of Damian de Goez, a Spaniard, which was not at all dif- 
ferent from that adopted in all places where the language 
is used, both by the learned and the unlearned."^ 

Dr Jortin, in reference to this last suggestion, has pro- 
perly stated, that "though Erasmus might comply with 
common custom, yet he lays down nearly the same system 
in his note on John xiv. 26, which he had defended in his 
book De Pronuncialione" The entire story, although it 
seems to rest on competent authority, cannot be viewed 
without strong suspicion. Credulity and artifice are too 
imscrupulously imputed to Erasmus, and some of the par- 
ticulars here stated are manifestly incorrect. We are left 
to conclude that this work was composed at Louvain, was 
transmitted to Basel, and there printed by Froben ; where- 
as the dedication proves that the author was then residing 
at Basel, and some pieces inserted in the same volume 
mention Froben as already dead.* From the rapidity with 
which he is represented as preparing his dialogue, it might 
be supposed to be a very slight and fugitive production : 
it however extends to 218 pages, nor could it be despatched 
with such rapidity as the narrative implies. Whatever 

> Vossii Aristarchus, lib i. cap. xxviii. I have adopted Mr 
Pickering*8 translation of the passage. See his Essay on the Pro- 
nunciation of the Greek Language, p. 21. 

* De recta Latini Graecique Sermonis Pronunciatione Des. 
Erasmi Roterodami Dialogus. Ejusdem Dialogus cui titulus 
Ciceionianus, &c. Basileae, 152B, 8vo. 
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may have originally led the author to doubt the correctnesB 
of the common mode of pronunciation, it is evident that 
his investigations are conducted in a legitimate manner, 
and that his opinions do not rest on any random foundation. 
This work of Erasmus excited no small degree of atten- 
tion, and in a short period his followers became very 
numerous. In the year 1 529 Jacobus Ceratinus publisbed 
a tract entitled "De Sono literarum, praesertim Grae- 
carum, Libellus/* in which he incidentaUy supports the 
same system. Here however the controverted points are 
but slightly touched. The reformed pronunciation was 
speedily adopted in the university of Cambridge, where it 
was taught and inculcated by Smith, Cheke, and Ascham,^ 
three distinguished restorers of learning in England. Smith, 
who was appointed professor of Greek about the year 1533, 
introduced this innovation with equal caution and dexter- 
ity ; for at such a crisis, a literary innovator might easily 
have incurred the suspicion of heresy. In th« Greek pro- 
fessorship he was succeeded by Cheke about the year 1539. 
Some young scholars of the greatest promise adopted the 
new pronunciation, and it gradually superseded the old. 
The most distinguished of these were Roger Ascham, who, 
although he at first disapproved of the change, became a 
very early convert ; and John Poynet, who afterwards oc- 
cupied the Greek chair, and was finally promoted to the 
bishopric of Winchester. ^ Their cause received no incon- 

> See Aschami Eptstolae, p. 24S. edit. Elstob, and Dr Johnson's 
Life of Ascham. ** Ascanius," says Sir Thomas Smith, " erat juvenis 
magnis ingenii, naturae, ac diligentiae suae ornamentis praeditus, qui 
turn academiae nomine Graeca praelegebat in scholis.** ( De recta 
et emendata Linguae Graecae Pronuutiatione, ad Vintoniensem 
Episcopum Epistola, f. 42. a. Lutetiae, 1568, 4<to.) 

* ** Joannes Ponetus, adoiescens ingeniosus et disertus, qui pauIo 
post academiae nomine pubiicus Graecarum iiterarum professor fiiit" 
(Smith, de Linguae Graecae Pronuntiatione, f. 41. a.) See vol i. 
p. 85. 
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siderable support from Dr Redman, professor of divinity, 
who, when he had occasion to quote anj Greek text in his 
public lectures, recited it according to the amended pro- 
nunciation. 

At that period the chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge was Stephen Gardiner^ the well-known bishop of 
Winchester, who with a fierce and tyrannical spirit united 
no mean talents and learning. Being as little disposed to 
tolerate innovations in literature as in religion, he admon- 
ished Cheke, who was then the Greeks professor, to observe 
the old pronunciation ; and, not satisfied with a mere ad- 
monition, he interposed the authority of a formal edict, 
dated in the month of May 1542, and commanding all the 
members .of the university to pronounce the Greek letters 
in an orthodox manner. And as laws without penalties 
are unavailing, he awarded the pain of expulsion from the 
senate against any regent who should publicly call in 
question or disregard the pronunciation which he had thus 
sanctioned : candidates, guilty of the same offence, were 
to be refused their degrees ; scholars wete to be deprived 
of their places; and as for the mere youngsters, their 
audacity was to be restrained by a little private castigation. 
'^Puerilem denique temeritatem, si quid publice ausa 
fuerit, domi apud suos castigari curato." But even for 
bishops and chancellors it is hard to vdthstand the progress 
of knowledge and speculation. In his attempt to maintain 
the old standard of Greek pronunciation, the lordly prelate 
of Winchester wa^ ultimately as unsuccessful as in his at- 
tempts to maintain the old standard of faith. Cheke de- 
fended the new system with firmness as well as ability ; 
Gkurdiner supported his own decision in a scholar-like 
manner ; and their controversial epistles, being combined 
in a volume, were published at Basel in the year 1555. 
The Greek professor was ably seconded by his learned 
friend Dr Smithy who was then professor of the civil law, 
and afterwards, like Cheke> obtained the honour of knight- 
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tta'ntains with erudition and judgment. He was followed 
by another writer, Adolphus Mekerchus, who has too free- 
ly availed himself of his predecessor's labours, and whose 
work, " De veteri et recta Pronuntiatione Linguae Graecae. 
Commentarius/' was printed at Bruges in 1565, and again 
at Antwerp in 1576. The name of the author, who is 
likewise a strenuous advocate for the reformed pronuncia- 
tion, was rendered more familiar to English scholars by the 
strong commendations of Dr Warner. Mekerchus, it may 
b^ incidentally stated, recommends the reading of every 
syllable of verse in a manner that approaches to scanning. 
The same method was very zealously enforced by the Eng- 
glish writer last mentioned.^ 

Gregory Martin prepared a brief but acute answer to 
this publication of the learned Belgian. It was not how- 
ever printed till the year 17^2, when it was appended to 
Dr Hudson's edition of Moeris Atticista. H. Stephanus, 
whose knowledge of the Greek language has seldom or 
never been surpassed in modem times, published in 1578 
his " Apologeticum pro veteri ac germana Linguae Graecae * 
Pronuntiatione," in which he adheres to the system of 
Erasmus.^ The next writer who interfered in the contro- 
versy is a strenuous adherent of the opposite party. This 
is Erasmus Schmidt, professor of the Greek language and 
of mathematics in the university of Wittemberg, who, in 
the year 1615, published his " Discursus de Pronuntiati- 
one Graeca antiqua, contra N6o<i)vToi/." After a long inter- 
has inadvertently quoted them as the production of the latter. (De- 
fence of an Accented Pronunciation of Greek Prose, p. 66, 407.) 

' Warner's Metronariston ; or, a New Pleasure recommended, 
in a Dissertation upon a Part of Greek and Latin Prosody. Lond. 
1797, 12mo. 

* Lipsius soon afterwards published an ingenious and eruditt 
work on the pronunciation of the Latin language : ** Justi Lipsii dt 
recta Pronunciatione Latinae Linguae Dialogus : ad v. illustrem 
Philippum Sidneium, Equitem.*' Lugd. Bat. 15H6, 4co. 
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val, this literary warfare was renewed by Hennin, a learn- 
ed physician of Utrecht, whose professed object was to 
prove, that the Greek language is not to be pronounced 
according to the accents ; but he entered more fully into 
the general question, and strenuously contended that the 
modem Greeks furnish no competent authority for the an- 
cient pronunciation.^ He found a ready coadjutor in 
Meyer, a German physician, who undertook to prove, 
chiefly from Greek coins, that the accentual marks are of 
comparatively recent origin. ^ They were speedily followed 
by J. R. Wetstein, Greek professor in the university of 
Basel. -^ He is however a decided opponent of what he 
describes as the new system ; and in the opinion of Dr 
Jortin, no incompetent judge, he " has pleaded his cause 
so well, that he will at least lead a candid examiner into 
a state of suspense, and make him pronounce a non li- 
quet:''^ 

About the middle of the ensuing century the controver- 
sy was again revived. Havercamp had recently published 

^ Henrici Christian) Henninii *EXXiyi/t(r/ios *Op6(atdos : seu, Grae- 
cam Linguam non esse pronunciandam secundum Accentus, Disser- 
tatio paradoxa ; qua legitima et antiqua Linguae Graecae Pronunci- 
atio et Modulatio dcmonstratur, atque obiter de Linguis earunaque 
Fatis disputatur, &c. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1684, 8vo. 

* Johann. Danielis Majoris, Vratislaviensis, de Nummis Graece 
inscriptis Epistola ; qua praecipue Paradoxum clar* viri Henrici 
Henninii, (ac ante ipsum Vossii utriusque, et J. C. Scaligeri) Lin- 
guam Graecam non esse secundum Accentus pronunciandam, orbi 
literate ulterius considerandum committitur : cum Appendice de 
suspecta etiam, imo olim nulla lotorum Subscriptione. Kiliae Holsa- 
torum, I6H5, 4to. 

» Joh. Rodolfi Wetstenii pro Graeca et genuina Linguae Graecae 
Pronunciatione, contra novam atque a viris doctis passim propugnatam 
pronunciandi rationem, Orationes Apologeticae, &c. Basileae, 1686, 
8vo. 

* Jortin's Life of Erasmus, vol. ii. p. 140. 
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his ample and curious collection, ^ when Reiffenberg, un- 
der the Arcadian name of Sarpedonius, prepared his dis- 
sertation against the pronunciation followed and recom- 
mended by the modem Greeks.* Their cause was with 
equal zeal defended by Placentini' and Velasti,* the for- 
mer a monk of the order of St Basil, the latter a Jesuit 
bom in the island of Scio. They both defended that ac- 
centual pronunciation which they had acquired in their 
youth, and which sets all quantity at open defiance. After 
another interral of many years, Anastasius Georgiades, a 
Greek physician, who is said to have taken his degree at 
Vienna, espoused the same cause : ^ on the pronunciation 
of the Greek letters, he published a work, which was 

*■ Sylloge Scriptorum qui de Linguae Graecae vera et recta Pro- 
nuntiatione Commentarios reliquerunt. Liigd. Bat. 1736-40, 2 torn. 
8vo. This collection of Havercamp does not include the tracts 
published by Kaye, Hennin, Meyer, and Wetstein. He mentions 
one publication which I have not had an opportunity of seeing ; 
namely, " Samuelis Gelhudii de veteri et vera Linguae Graecae 
Pronuntiatione Tractatus." Other two are mentioned by Seyffarth. 
Neidlinger*s ** Ideen iiber unsere £rasmisdie Aussp. d. Altgriech.*' 
Wien, 1816. Moore's ** Remarks on the Pronunciation of the 
Greek language.** New York, 1819, 8vo. 

■ Mirtisbi Sarpedonii, Pastoris Arcadis, de vera Atticorum Pro- 
nunciatione ad Graecos intra Urbem Dissertatio. qua cum ex histo- 
ria, turn ex veterum Graecorum Latinorumque testimoniis, perspicue 
ostenditur, quam longe hodierna Graecorum Pronunciatio a veteri 
discesserit Romae, 1750, 4to. 

» D. Gregorii Placentinii, ex Ordine S. Basilii Magni, Comment 
tarium Graecae Pronunciation is, notis in veteres inscriptiones, et in 
alias nunc primum editas locupletatum : ad Mirtisbum Sarpedoni 
nm, Pastorem Arcadem. Romae, 1751, 4to. 

* Thomae Stanislai Velasti, Societatis Jesu, Dissertatio de Litter- 
arum Graecarum Pronuntiatione. Romae, 1751, 4to. The author 
afterwards published his work in the Italian language, under the title 
of '* Dimostrazione istorico-gramatica del Suono delle Lettere 
Greche," &c. Napoli, 1772, 8vo. 

* Tractatus de Elementorum Graecorum Pronuntiatione, auctore 
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briefly answered by ReuvensJ In this state of their af- 
fairs^ the Greeks obtained very material aid from a new 
quarter, whence it could not well have been expected, 
namely, from the shores of Massachusetts. 

Mr Pickering, a learned lawyer, who relieves his profes- 
sional toils by more genial avocations, has published an 
elaborate essay, for the purpose of vindicating the mode in 
which the Greeks of our own age pronounce the language 
of their classical ancestors.' He has discussed the sub- 
ject with ability as well as learning ; and with respect to 
some particular points at least, he has employed arguments 
which it is not altogether easy to answer. The subisequent 
paragraph contains some general inferences which merit 
consideration. *' How cautious then ought we, as foreign- 
ers, to be in condemning the invariable usage of a people 
thus circumstanced, in such a question as the pronuncia- 
tion of their language. We perceive that the most emi- 
nent scholars have entertained opinions respecting it, which 
later discoveries have proved to be unfounded. At one 
period, for example, it was contended by the learned of 
Europe, that the y before 7, #c, &c. was not to be pro- 
nounced like V ; that ct was not to be sounded like simple 
iy &c. as the modem Greeks pronounce them. These opi- 
nions now appear to have been erroneous, and the usage 
of the modem is found to be comformable to that of the 
ancient Greeks. The learned also once thought that the 
ancient Greeks used only capital letterd, and that the small 
letters, now used, were the invention of the lower ages ; 

Anastasio Georgiade, Philippopolitano, Medicinae et Chinugiae 
Doctore, &c Parisiis, 1812, 8vo. 

* C. J. C. Reuvens Collectanea Litteraria, &c. Quibus accedit 
Disputatio de Linguae Graecae Pronunciatione. Lugd. Bat 1815, 
8vo. 

* An Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, as pub« 
lished in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. By John Pickering. Cambridge, 1818, 4 to. 
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but an inscription found in Herculaneurri in these very 
characters has obliged them to abandon that opinion. 
They believed too, and with much ingenuity had almost 
proved, that the Greek accents were of comparatively mo- 
dem origin ; but here again, unfortunately, the same Her- 
culanean inscription confuted tneir theories. In almost 
every instance, in short, where the opinions of the learned 
have been at variance with the usage of the modem Greeks, 
whenever any evidence has been discovered relating to the 
point in controversy, the theories of the former have proved 
to be unfounded, and the usage of the latter confirmed." 

The mofit elaborate treatise on this subject is yet to be 
mentioned ; a volume of nearly seven hundred pa^es, 
written by Dr SeyfiFarth; well known for his leained lucu- 
brations on Egyptian hieroglyphics. li is not however a 
controversial work on either side of the question^ but a very 
laborious and patient enquiry into the sounds of the GrreeK 
letters.^ The autlior sometimes coincides with the follow- 
ers of ReuchHn, sometimes with tliose of Erasmus, and on 
many occasions he diders from both. Drawing his copious 
materials from a great variety of languages, oriental as well 
as occidental, he has produced a wiDrk of much research 
and erudition. He has prefixed a short epistle from Her- 
mann, consisting of only eight pages, and solely relating to 
the pronunciation of iota.^ 

The order of chronolb^ has now conducted us to the 
Macedonian professor of philosophy and rhetoric, whose 

^ De Sonis Literarum Graecanim, turn genuinis turn . adoptiyis, 
libri duo. Auctore Gustayo Seyffartho, Phil. Doct. Bonn. Art 
Mag. &c. Accedunt^Coipmentatio de Literis Gr&ecprum subin^e 
usitatis, Dissertationes, index,^ et tabulae duae : cum Epistola Godc 
fredi ^ermanni. Lipsiae, 1824, 8yo. .,.>., 

* Hermann has injtroduced occasional remarks on prppuncjation, 
in his work, " De Emendanda Ratione Graecpe Grammatic^^ ^ars 
prima," p. 4, 51, 53. Lipsiae, 1801, 8vo. The epistle ^o Sejffarth 
is inserted in the collection of his Opuscula, yoL iii* p. 68-73. 
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zeal in fayour of his own pronunciation is not inferior to 
that of anj champion who has yet appeared. ^ '^ Je m'esti- 
merais bien heureux," says Mjnas^ " si les savans Helle- 
nistes et les universit^s de TEurope, convaincus de la 
T^rit^, Youlaient renoncer ^ la prononciation yieieuse 
qu'flrasme avait introduite ; car avant lui la prononciation 
dans les nniversites de TEurope ^tait la meme que dans les 
6coles de la Grece. La grammaire de Scote^ publiee en 
1604 (Lugduni), et celle de Glenarde en 1590 (Franco- 
furti), en sont une preuve." 

The author appears to be much better acquainted with 
the Greek than with the Latin language, and much better 
acquainted with the present state of the controversy than 
with its previous history. He apparently supposes the 
work of flrasmus to have been published after the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century; whereas it was 
published so early as the year 1528. It seems decreed by 
the Fates that no person who writes in the French lan- 
guage, should be capable of mentioning proper names with 
any degree of accuracy : instead of Glenarde he ought to 
have written Clenard; and the grammarian here called 
Scote was Alexander Scot^ whose name is not Latinized in 
the title-page of his grammar of the Greek language.^ 

^ Calliope : ou, Trait^ sur la veritable Prononciation de la Lan- 
gue Grecque : dedie aux Savants HelMnistes de TEurope. Par G 
Mino'ide Mynas, Ez-Professeur de Philosophic et de Rhetorique 
en Mac^doine. Paris, 1825, 8vo. 

* Alexander Scot, LL. D. was a native of Scotland, but he ap- 
pears to have spent the greatest part of his life in France, and to 
have exercised the functions of a judge at Carpentras. ** Alexander 
Scotus Aberdonensis, magni nominis, sed roajoris meriti, utriusque 
linguae peritus^ juris civilis scientia in paucis darus, Carpentoracten- 
sis praefectus juri dicundo, quo in munere non nninorem integritatis 
quam eruditionis famam acquisivit.** (Dempsten Historia Ecclesias- 
^ca Gentis Scotorum, p. 664. ) I quote the third edition of his 
Universa Grammatica Oraeca. Lugduni, 1614^ 8vo. This is not 
the only work which Scot published. 
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He has elsewhere transformed Chishull into Crischull. A 
celehrated Grecian he describes as M. Richard Payen 
Knight ; nor has the same learned writer been more for- 
timate in the hands of Reuvens, who speaks of Thomas 
Paynius and his Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet ; 
thus, according to all appearance, confounding a very emi- 
nent scholar with a notable person who had no pretensions 
to scholarship. Among other authorities he quotes " Jos. 
Scallig. unimad. in Chron./' probably meaning " Jos. 
Scaligeri Animadversiones in Eusebii Chronicon.'* His 
reference to " Jos. Scale in Chron. las. et Salm." is not so 
readily deciphered ; but he perhaps had in view Scaliger s 
" Isagogicorum Chronologiae Canonum libri tres," and 
some work of Salmasius. When he introduces Cicero's 
*' Epist. ad Attiq." it is more easy to trace his footsteps. 
He repeatedly quotes the " Orthographiae Oratio" instead 
of Ratio^ by Aldus Manutius. On one occasion he refen^ 
to Georgiades's ** Elementorum Graecorum Pronuncia- 
tione." These, it may however be said, are small matters 
in themselves ; nor must we forget that a person who re- 
ceives the best education which Greece commonly affords, 
has no obvious facilities for studying the Latin language 
and literature. With respect to Grecian learning, his 
situation is very different. The language taught him by 
his mother retains much of the substance, with no incon- 
siderable variety in the forms, of that which was spoken by 
their ancestors between two and three thousand years ago. 
When children are first sent to school, they are taught to 
read, not the living, but the dead language ; and this is 
doubtless one of the causes which have contributed to pre- 
vent the vernacular speech from deviating more widely 
from the written language of their remote progenitors. 
Another cause may be found in the circumstance of the 
ancient language being still retained in the ofiices of the 
church. These two causes, combined together, cannot fiedl 
to exert some degree of influence. 
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Si*a)kgeri Amuuidver«iouee in Kutehii Chronicou,'' Hie 
rt^ft^renee to ** Joe« 8mle in Chron* lae. et Stdm*"* it not to 
rvadil^ deciphenH) ; but he perhajie had in view ^^Uger • 
'^ Itttgogieorum C^hronologiae (^unonum lihri tree>* iind 
eunie wttfk uf i!silma»iue. When he introdneee C^eero^t 
*' K)u»t. «U Alti^*"' it i» more ea»^ to traee hit lootetep*. 
He repeatedly quote* the ** Orthographiae Oriilio»^ inetead 
of RaHa, \>y AUIu» Manutiue. On one oettiwon he refer* 
to UeoigiadeeV ** Klementor^m Qraeeorum Pronuneia* 
liotne,*' Theae> it may however he «aid> are iimaU matter* 
in themwelve* ; nor mutt we forget that a pereon who re* 
iMrive* the beet education whieh Oreeee eommon)^ afford** 
)uM» no obvion* facilitie* for *tudying the Latin language 
luid literature With reepeet to Grecian learning, hi* 
•iiuation i* very different'. The hnguage taught him hy 
hi« mother retain* mueh of the *ub*tani'e» with no ineon* 
aiderable variety in the form*» of that whieh wa* *poken by 
their anee«tor* between two and three thoutand year* 9^ 
When ehildren are firet *ent to •ebool« they are taught to 
read> not the living, but the dead hokguage ; and thi* i* 
doubtle«* one of the eau»e* which have contributed to pre< 
vent the vernacular >peeeh Arom deviating more widely 
from the written hinguage of their remote progenitor*^ 
Another cau«e m^y be fUund in the ciicum*tance of the 
ancient language being *tiU retained in the oftee* of the 
church. Tbeee two eauiee» combined teigether» cannot Aal 
to exert 9ome degree of influence* 
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Brerewood h^s remarked, " it is recorded by some tljat 
haue taken dilligent obseruation of tbat tongue, in the seae- 
rail parts of Greece, tbat tbere be yet in Morea (Pelo- 
ponnesus) betwixt Napoli and Monembasia (Nauplia and 
Epidaurus tbey were called) some 14 townes, tbe inbabi- 
tants wbere are caUed Zacones (for Lacones) tbat speaks 
yet tbe ancient Greeke tongue, but farre out of grammei 
rule : yet tbey vnderstand tbose tbat speake grammatical- 
lie, but ynderstand not tbe rulgar Oreeke. As Belionius 
likewise remembretb anotber place^ neere Heraclea in 
Anatolia, tbat yet retainetb the pure Greek for tbeir yuI- 
gar language. But tbe few places being excepted^ it is 
certaine tbat tbe difference is become so great betwixt the 
present and tbe ancient Greeke, tbat tbeir liturgie, which 
19 yet road in tbe ancient Greeke tongue, namely, that of 
Basil on tbe Sabbaths and solemne daies^ a^d that of Chry- 
sostome on commoQ dales, is not ynderstood (or but little 
of it) by tbe vulgar people, as learned men that haue beene 
in those parts haue related to others, and to my selfe : ^ 
whjch may be also more euidently prooued to bee true by 
this, because tbe skillfull in tbe learned Greeke cannot yn- 
derstand the vulgar."^ This last suggestion is not however 

» ** Nunc vero," says Chytraeus, ** et Athenis, et in reliqua GnC' 
cia, plane frigere studia veteris philosophiae et eruditioris doctrinae, 
et plerosqiie sacerdotes ac monachos etiam veterem linguam Grae- 
cam ignorare, imo legibus episcoporam alicabi, ne quis veteres poetas, 
oratores, philosophos, aliosve scriptores ethnicos legat, prohibitum 
esse audio.** (Qratio de Statu Ecclesiarum hoc tempore in Graecia, 
Asia. Boemia, ^c, p. 13. Francof. 1583, bvp.) 

* Biere\vood*s Enqviries tovcbing the Diversity of LangTages and 
fleligions through the cheife Parts of the T^orld, p. 12. Lond. 
1614", 4to. " I conversed with many Greeks,*' said Howell in 1621, 
" but found none that could understand, much less practically speak, 
any of the old dialects of the pristine Greelc, it is so adulterated by 
the vulgar, as a bed of flowers by weeds ; nor is there any people, 
etther in the island or on tbe continent, tbat speaks it conversably : 
^^here are in the Morea seyen parishes called Zqcones, where tlje 
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entitled to much consideration. A person who speaks the 
English language with the greatest purity, can generally 
make himself intelligible to a peasant of Somersetshire; 
but it does not follow that *' the skillfull in the learned" 
English can fully understand the rustic dialect of his own 
countryman. The difference of their vocabulary is greatly 
inferior to the difference of (heir pronunciation. 

Mynas is not a little dissatisfied with the application of 
the term Modern Greek, and he is willing that we should 
regard the ancient and the modem Greek as one and the 
same language. The written and the spoken language^ he 
avers^ must always have been different ; and his inference 
seems to be, that his learned countrymen do or ought to 
write like the Greeks of a more classical age, and to leave 
the common dialect to the use of the common people. The 
reader cannot fail to perceive how this doctrine bears upon 
the topics of debate ; for if the structure of the language 
continues luialtered, so likewise may the pronunciation. 
Here however it seems necessary to make a considerable 
pause. It appears to us that the Romaic, or living dialect 
of the Greeks^ bears so many characteristic marks of a mo- 
dem language^ that it must be clearly distinguished from 
the classical tongue. The substantive has not undergone 
such material changes ; but the verb, another very essen- 
tial part of speech^ is greatly modified, if not disfigured, in 
its voices, moods, tenses, and numbers. Thus the middle 
voice, the optative and infinitive moods, the second aorist, 
and the perfect, together with the dual number, are all want- 
ing. The structure of the ancient verb was too refined 

original Greek is not much degenerated, but they confound divers 
letters of the alphabet with one sound." (Familiar Letters, p. 53, 
edit. Lond. 1 737, 8vo.) In page 374 occurs the following passage : 
** They speak of some to^inis called the Laconesy which retain yet, 
and vulgarly speak the old Greek, but incongruously; yet though 
they cannot themselves speak according to rules, they understand 
those that do.*' See Crusii Turcograeciae libri octo, p. 489. Basil. 
1384, fol. 
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and complicated for such a people as the modem inhabi- 
tants of Greece, long placed in circumstances the most un- 
favourahle to all intellectual culture, but now, it is eamest- 
]j to be hoped, emerging into the light of liberty and yir- 
tue. Their speech presents one infallible mark of a mo- 
dem European language, namely, the frequent and una- 
voidable use of auxiliary verbs. The verbs et/xai, ^^X©, and 
€x<»i are necessarily employed in the formation of compound 
tenses of other verbs. Thus, ^/Xw ypdylrei, I will write ; 
€(xa ypay^tiy I had written. One glaring defect is the want 
of the infinitive mood. Its place is supplied by the sub- 
junctive mood, with the additional aid of a conjunction : 
as, ^cXo) vh ma), I wish to drink, literally, I wish that I 
may drink. 

Another characteristic mark of a modem language is to 
be found in the prosody. The ancestors of this people had 
formed to themselves a very nice and complicated system, 
in which the quantity of every syllable was ascertained, 
and which supplied specific rules, according to which the 
long and the short were to be distributed in the different 
species of verse. To these rules of quantity they super- 
added certain rules of accent, as to the use of which 
modem grammarians are not so perfectly agreed. In the 
decline of ancient learning and refinement, this system was 
gradually superseded : among the Greeks, as well as the 
Romans^ metrical were at length supplanted by rhythmical 
verses. Whether the change was derived from the unre- 
fined people by whom they were surrounded, or was com- 
municated to them, may admit of some difference of opin- 
ion. In the new system of versification, the cadence de- 
pends upon accent, or emphasis, rather than quantity. 
Such are the ttoXitikoI a-rixoi, or popular verses, of the 
Greeks in the middle ages.' To this mode of versifying 

' Ilgen ad Carmina Homerica, p. 656. Gaisford ad Hephaestt. 
onem, p. 247. Maltby, Lexicon Graeco- Prosed iacum, p. btiv. 
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was in many cases superadded the ornament of rhyme, 
which derives its origin from a much more remote period 
than is commonly imagined. The prevalence of the accent- 
ed, as distinguished from the metrical versification, has 
been well illustrated by Dr Nott, in a " Dissertation on 
the State of English Poetry before the sixteenth Century," 
prefixed to his elaborate edition of Surrey and Wyatt. 
Certain poems of Psellus, Joannes Tzetzes, and Constan- 
tinus Manasses, are as little accommodated to the classical 
rules of quantity, as the poems of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate. Of the language and versification of Tzetzes, 
who flourished about the middle of the twelfth century, 
the following description of the British islands may serve 
as a specimen. 

At BpCTTapides wjcroi fi€U leflvrai n€pi Qpaa'Kcav' 
Avo al fiiyixrrai naaav, Trparq *Iov€/)v/a, 
Kat *A\ovPici>v fi€T avTr)v' avrai ratv aXKcou irpcjTau 
Kai aXXai dc jpiaKovra, Ka\ovp€vai *0/>/cadfff, 
Kat 0ov\ij eyy iwTa avranf^ aXXi; ftfyiVny v^^oy, 
Eis ^AnapKriov t^v trvoriv fyyurra K€Kkip€yrf, 
'Ex TOVTtop rS>v rpiaKOVTa elaiv al *Ecr7rf/)i8cr, 
Upbs P'^ptJ yap iairtpta lecivrat ttjs Bperravias- ^ 

" That it is possible to observe itoih accent and quan- 

Mitford*s Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language, p. 
333. " £o sunt redacti miseri Graeci/' says Isaac Vossius, ** ut n^ 
legere nee cantare Graece sciant, anaissoque omni pristine cuitu, cum 
caeteris barbaris ritibus, Musam quoque barbaram sunt amplezi. 
Jam a mille et pluribus annis, nullum fere aliud carminis frequen- 
tarunt genus, quam versus quos illi politicos vocant.'* (De Poema- 
turn Cantu, et Viribus Rythmi, p. 21. Ozonii, 1673, 8vo ) 

' Joannis Tzetzae Historiarum variarum Chiliades, p. 310. edit. 
Riesslingii. Lipsiae, 1826, Kvo. Of his hexameters a specimen 
may be found in ** Joannis Tzetzae Antehomerica, Homerica, et 
Posthomerica. E codicibus edidit, et commentario instruxit Frie- 
dericus Jacobs." Lipsiae, 1 793, 8vo. Jacobs has given an account 
of the author, and of his Homeric poem. 
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titj," says Dr Valpy, " is proved by the practice of tLe 
modem Greeks, who may be supposed to have retained is 
some degree the prouunciation of their ancestors. Thus in 
TVTTTOfiiinjv they lengthen the first and the hist syllable, and 
elerate the tone of the penultima.'^^ But, unless I am 
greatly deceived, they would, without the lightest hesita- 
tion, pronounce the word rvfrrofici^y. So far as my obser- 
vation extends, they pronounce the ancient as they do the 
modem language, according to accent, and v^ith a total 
disregard of quantity.^ Several Greeks^ possessing a most 
fiuniliar acquaintance with the ancient tongue, I have 
heard reading or reciting passages of ancient writers, with 
the perpetual iotacism of their mother tongue, and with 
the syllables lengthened or shortened according to the ac- 
cents. Of the thirty-fourth verse of the first Iliad the ter- 
mination was polyphlismo ihalassis; in which there was 
no small difficulty in recognizing rro\v(f>\oiaioto 6akda<njs as 
an old acquaintance.^ 

1 Valpy*s Eleroents of Greek Grammar, p. 163. 

* " Toute la th^orie de l*accent dans I'aneienne langoe ^tait bas^ 
8ur la quantity. C'etait elle qui determinait sa nature, et qui reglait 
sea variations et ses mouvemens. Cette quantite n^existant plus 
dans la langue modeme, raccent y est devenu pre«que ind^pendant*' 
(Methode pour ^tudier la Langue Grecque Moderne, par Jules 
David, p. 7. Paris, 1821, 8vo.) "The leisure of the Greeks," 
satyM Dr Chandler, *' is chiefly employed in reading legendary stories 
of their saints* translated into the vulgar tongue. Thia. and their 
nation they style the Roman. It has a. close afiioity with the 
ancient language, which they call the Hellenic; but the grammar, 
and synttix are much conrapted. They speak rapidly, and curtail 
many of their words, which are £tirther depraved by incorrect spel> 
ling. Their pronunciation differs widely from the English. They 
have no knowledge of the old quantity of syllables, but adhere to the 
accents, and compose verses in rhyme with great iacitity.** (Travels 
i I Asia Minor and Greece^ voL iL p. 171, edit. Oxford, IS26, 2 vols, 
avo.) 

' See Dr Browne's Observations upon the Greek Accents, in- 
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This practice of the Greeks seems to have hewildered 
several learned grammarians of other nations, who, con- 
founding accent with quantity, have supposed, that, on 
whatever short syllahle the acute accent falls, it has the 
effect of rendering that syllable long. '* No man," says Dr 
Gaily, ** can read prose or verse according to both accent 
and quantity. For every accent, if it is any thing, must 
give some stress to the syllable upon which it is placed ; 
and every stress that is laid upon a syllable must give some 
extent to it. For every elevation of the voice implieth 
time, and time is quantity. ... It cannot therefore be said 
that accents only denote ail elevation of the voice. For no 
such elevation can subsist, and be made sensible in pro- 
nouncing, whatever may be done otherwise in singing, 
without some stress or pause, which is always able to make 
a short syllable long."i In a German university, I had 
occasion to remark that it was the usual practice to lengthen 
the penult of Latin nouns ending in ia, and borrowed from 
Greek paroxytons. Thus, for example, what we call phi- 
losophia and theologia, they call philosophia and theologta, 
or rather teologm. This corruption had been introduced in 
the age of Melanchthon ; and it is manifestly to be traced 
to the erroneous theory of accents derived from the recent 
Greeks, (tally's dissertation was, as I apprehend, com- 
pletely refuted by Dr S'oster, whose essay on accent and 
quantity is writtax with ability and erudition.* It is in- 
serted in the Transactions of the R07BI Irish Academy^ vol. vii. p. 

^ Gally*s Dissertation against' Pronouncings the Greek Language 
according to Accents, p. ti7. Lond. 1 75d, 8vo. This is the second 
edition, the first having been published in 1754* Both his disserta- 
tions appeared without the name of the author. *' A second Disser- 
tation against Pronouncing the Greek Language according to Ac- 
cents ; in Answer to Mr Foster's Bssay on the different Nature of 
Accent'and Quantity/* Lond. 1763, 8vo. 

' Foster's Essay on the different Nature of Abc^t md^ Quantity, 
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deed a work of no ordinary research ; but in the authors 
denunciations against writers and editors who disparage or 
neglect the Greek accents, there is sometimes an air of 
ludicrous solemnity. His antagonist, who was likewise a 
yery respectable scholar, replied in a second dissertation, 
and this he hastened to refute in a second edition of his 
essay. On the subject of Greek accents, Mr Primatt soon 
afterwards published a learned and elaborate Tolume, in 
which he differs very materially from both those authors.' 
In the opinion of a late writer, '* it is a work of much 
labour and considerable talent ; in which, however, a 
critical knowledge of the history of accents is united with 
a most erroneous theory of the effect of them in pronunci- 
ation." His theory indeed is not a little singular. He 
strenuously defends the antiquity of the accentual marks ; 
but, having adopted the erroneous notion rei^ecting the 
power of the acute accent in lengthening syllables, he 
arrives at the conclusion, that Greek prose is to be read 
according to the accents, which are however inapplicable 
to Greek verse. This theory was of too motley a texture 
to find many supporters. After an interval of more than 
thirty years, it was examined by Bishop Horsley, who has 
discussed it with no mean perspicacity;^ nor am I aware 
of its having been adopted by any scholar of eminence. 

We are therefore disposed to think that, in matters of 
this description^ the recent Greeks are not the safest guides 

with their Use and Application tii the Pronuneiation of the English, 
Latin, and Greek Languages. Eton, 1762, 8vo. Eton, 1763, 8vo. 
The second edition is much enlarged. 

* Primatt's Accentus Redivivi ; or, a Defence of an Accented Pro- 
nunciation of Greek Prose, shewing it to be conformable to all An- 
tiquity ; together with an Answer to the Objections of Mekerchus, 
Isaac Vossius, Uenninius, and other modern Opposers of Greek 
Accents. Cambridge, 17G4, 8vo. 

> Horsley on the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages, 
p. 123.| I L.nd. 1793, Svo. 
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that can be followed.^ In all that relates to prosodj^ they 
certainly would lead us very widely astray ; and pronuncia- 
tion being closely connected with this part of grammar, we 
naturally infer that an implicit reliance upon their author- 
ity would be as hazardous in the one case as in the other. 
It may not however be a safe conclusion^ that, in every 
particular in which they diifer from us, their pronunciation 
of the ancient language is wrong, and ours is right. Both 
the one and the other may be wrong. Mynas has arrayed 
most of the arguments that are usually urged on his side 
of the question. It was not to be supposed that he should 
overlook the oracular verse quoted by Thucydides in the 
second book of his history, and regularly produced in evi- 
dence by all the modem advocates of iotacism. 

These words had been uttered in the form of an oracle, and 
were called to remembrance by some of the older inhabitants 
during the plague of Athens : K^curKovrts ol irpttr^vTepoi vrdXcu 
q.b€a6aL, AVhether the oracle had threatened Xotfior, pesti- 
lence, or Xt/i^ff, famine, became a subject of discussion. 
*' Si done,** says Mynas, '^ le son du ot n'etait pas comme i, 
pourquoi discuter sur ce mot ?" A similar question has 
often been asked before. " Now," says Mr Pickering, '* if 
the two words in question were not pronounced alike, 

* " Digna,** says Hermann, " hodierno Graeciae servitio ea lingua 
est, qiiain nunc in illis regionibus loqtiuntur, in quibus olim, florenti- 
bus rebus Graecorum, ad sum mum iiermo humaiius pervenerat fasti' 
gium. Non potuere tamen omnia veteris linguae monumenta, ne in 
pronunciHtione quidem, funditus exstir]>ari ; sed, quod mrrito quis 
miretur. esti in vocalium usu omnia innovafa sunt, consonantium ta* 
men vim, secus atque in aliis Unguis accidisse videmus, integram ac 
genuinam usque ad hunc diem Graecia conservavit. Ita quaedam 
certe in hodienia Graecorum lingua melioris aevi ruinae, sed hoc tris- 
riores, exstnnt, quo foedioribus obrutae sunt barbariei sordibus." (De 
Emendanda Ratione Graecae Grammaticae, p. 53-) 
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ihere could hare been no room for this ambiguity ; and to 
all the objections of those who reason upon this Terse, as if 
it had been in writing, it is a sufficient answer that the 
oracles were delivered orally.** Doubtless they were so de- 
tivered ; and the words of this particular oracle, floating in 
the memory of some aged men, were liable to variations. 
Either word preserves the measure of the verse, and the 
sense of either is perfectly apposite ; for both famine and 
pestilence have too frequently followed in the train of war. 
A dispute arose as to the fact, whether the men of a for- 
mer age had, in singing or reciting the verse, employed the 
word \oijx6s or Xi/aoj, not whether the word which they had 
employed was to be explained in one or other of two senses 
which its sound admitted. Some contended, as the histo- 
rian informs us, that famine, and not pestilence, was men- 
tioned by men of the past age ; but, in the mean time, the 
opinion naturally prevailed that pestilence was mentioned, 
\oifi6v fip^o-^at, that pestilence was the word formerly used 
in reciting this oracular verse ; for ihey were led to adopt 
what was applicable to their present circumstances. But, 
subjoins TbucydideS) if another Dorian war should take 
place, and should be accompanied with famine, they will 
probably recite it according to the event, ovraa aaovrai: 
that iSi they will probably substitute the word Xi/t^r for the 
word \oifi6s. The tenor of the passage seems clearly to 
imply that the sound of the word was to be changed in the 
recitation, not that a new explanation was to be applied to 
a sound which remained unchanged. *EIycVero fi€v ovv epis 
TOip dudp^TTOtg fjt^ 'koifibv d>voiid(r&ai iv rtf €if€i vnb t^v ttoXoi- 
&v, oKKa \tfjL6v, rviicrifTt de cVl rov rrapSvTOs €ik6t<os, \otfiov 
flpTJaOai* oi yhp av6pi»iroi npos a tncurxov, rriv fxvTip,i]p eiroiovvTo, 
fjv dc ye, otfiai, Trore aXXor irtikcpjos KaTctkdfirj AmpiK^s tov8€ 
va-repos, «cai $vfipj ycvta^ai 'kipov, Kara to €Ik6s ovTCi>£ ^(rovrai. 

Of the fragment of Cratinus, which is so frequently 
quoted in this controversy, the Macedonian professor has 
found little difficulty in -disposing to his own advantage. 
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As the bleating of sheep makes a much nearer approach to 
beky bek, than to vi, vi, we suppose this ancient fragment 
to afford an argument in favour of the Erasmian mode of 
pronouncing ^ as well as 17. This impression is by no 
means removed by the arguments of Mynas ; and a more 
compendious method of discussion was once adopted by 
another Greek, of whom I had some personal knowledge. 
On the subject of pronunciation, he was engaged in a dis- 
pute with the late Greek professor at Edinburgh ; and on 
being reminded that the cry of sheep was not vi, vi, but 
beky bek, he briskly replied, " Of Scotish sheep perhaps, 
not Attic sheep." One of the arguments of Mynas refers 
to the measure of the verse, concerning which he has start- 
ed some unnecessary doubts and difficulties. " Je leur 
demande de me determiner exactement la mesure de ce 
vers ; est-il un antispaste tetrametre catalectique ? . . . Done 
il n*y a aucune raison de plus que prj, prj, ne soit pas ecrit 
0€, jSc, parce qu'on a la licence d'employer dans ces sortes 
de vers les conjugaisons iambiques, trochaiques, et spon>» 
diaques, et meme d'analyser une syllabe longue en deux 
braves." The verse is evidently an iambic tetrameter cata- 
lectic. 

*0 S' Tj\\lSios I atnrtp | irpo^arov | /S^* ^V \ ^^y<^v | padiC\ei, 

w — www — — ww~ ■"— w— w~ 

• 

Of the same denomination, this is by no means the only 
verse which deviates from Person's canon, that the fourth 
foot can only admit an iambus or a tribrachys.^ 

Dionysius of Halicamassus has however supplied us with 
a more important text. " The most sonorous of the vow- 
els is a, when pronounced long ; for it is pronounced with 
the mouth very much opened, and the breath raised to- 
wards the roof of the mouth. Next in order is 17 ; in the 
pronunciation of which, the mouth is moderately opened, 

' Porsoni Supplem. ad Fraef in Euripidis Hecubam, p. zliii. 
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and the sound following the hreath^ is pressed, not up, but 
down, towards the root of the tongue. The third is a ; 
and in pronouncing it, the mouth is rounded, the lips are 
contracted, and the breath strikes their outward edges. To 
this vowel v is inferior in sound ; for the breath being con- 
strained bj a material contraction of the lips, the sound is 
impeded and slender. The last of all is t ; for the mouth 
being but little opened, there is a collision of the breath 
with the teeth, and the lips do not emit a clear sound." ^ 
After considering these remarks, it seems very hard to con- 
ceive that, in the age of Dionysius, there was no variation 
of sound in pronouncing the vowels 17, t, and v. " This 
passage," says Mr Knight, *' entirely subverts the authori- 
ty of the Byzantine Greeks, as well as that of our own 
schools^ none of which teach the true pronunciation of the 
vowels, except perhaps the Scotch.**^ 

* Diony^ii HalicRrnas«ensis de Compositione Verhorum libtr, p. 
I6i, edit. Schaefer. Lipsiae, 1808, 8vo. 

■ Knight's Analytical £s8ay on the Greek Alphabet, p. fl. 
Loud, 1791, 4to. 
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